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'MB* SMUGGJ.Efi 


cnarTER i. 

!s woncTerful what improvements have taken place in clocks 
and watches during the last half-century; how accurately the 
escapements are constructed, how delicatehr the springs are 
formed, how easily the wheels move, and wifat good time they 
Ifeep, After all, society is but a clock; a very complicated 
Ciece.rftf mechanism; and it. too, has undergone, in many 
jountvies, the same improvements that have taken place in the 
little ticking machines that we put in our pockets, or those 
greater indicators of our progress towards eternity that we 
hang upon our walls. From the wooden clock, with its weight 
and catgut, to the exquisite chronometer which varies only by 
a second or two iq the course of the year, what a vast advance 1 
and between even a peri.'d "which njany still living cap re¬ 
member, and that in which I now write, what a change haf 
taken place in the machinery and organization of the land in 
prhich we dwell! 

In the tidies which I am about to depict, though feudal* 
jlge8 were gone, though no promt barons ruled the country 

I nd from csstl^ and stronghold, though the tumultuous 
es of the great rebellion had also passed away, and 
n in b’hff and baSdolier no longer preached, or fought, or 
bed, or tyrannised, under the name of law and liberty; 
ugh the timej^of the second pharles, and the second James, 
Ifcam. and Mary, and good (fueen Anne, falling collars, and 
a and plumes, an<l> floating wigs, anS broad-tail^!, coats, 
■e all" gone, bun/led away into the great lumber-room of 
past; still, delr reader, therea good deal of the 
)den clock* about the mechanism ,of society. 

3ne of the parts in which rudeness of construction and 
jbarseness of material were most apparevj, was, in the customs 
irstem of the country, and in the impediments which it met 
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with. The escapement „vas anything but fine. Ho# a days 
■qje do thjngS delicately. If We wish to cheat the government, 
we forge Exchequer bills, or bribe landing-waiters and super¬ 
visors, or courteously insinuate to a superior officer that a 
thousand pounds is not too great a mark of latitude for 
enabling ns to pocket twenty thousand at the expense o,f the 
Customs. If we wish to cheat the public, there is ~halk for 
our milk, grains of paradise for oir beer, sago and old rigs 
ror our sugar, lime for our linen, and devils’ dust to cover aur 
backs Chemistry and elecu.oity, steam and galvanism, all 
lend their excellent aid to the cheat, the swindler, arid the 
thief; and if a man is inclined to keep himself within respect¬ 
able limits, and deceive himself and others at tho same time, 
with perfect good faith and due decorum, are there not liomoso- 
pathy, hydropathy, and mesmerism? * 

In the days I speak of, it was not so. There was a grander 
roughness and daringness abont both our rogues and our 
theorists.#-None but a small villain would consent to be a 
swindler. We had more robbers than cheats; and if a man 
chose to bo an impostor, it was with all the dignity and deci¬ 
sion of a Psalmanazor, or a bottle conjuror. Gunpowder and 
lead were the only chemical agents employed; a bludgeo-i was 
the animal magnetism post in vogue, and your senses and 
your person were attacked and knocked down up’.m tho open 
road without having the heels of either delicately tripped up- 
•by some one you did not see. 

Still this difference was more apparent in the system of 
smuggling than in anything else, and the whole plan, parti-; 
culars, course of action and resilts were so completely opposed 
to anything that is, or can be in the present day; the scenes, 
the characters, the very localities have so*totally changed,,thai 
jit may be necessary to pause a moment before ,we go on tc 
tell our tale, in orfler to give some sort of description of the 
state of the conn try ^ordering'on the sea-coast^ at tho period 
to which I allude. 

Scarcely any one of the maritime con ities was, in those 
days, without its gang *1*smugglers; for if France was npj 
oppose, Holland was not {nr off'; and if brandy was not tS| 
object, nor silk, nor wine, yet tea and cinnamon, and holIandiSi 
and various East India goods, were things duly estimated b; 
the British jpuhljc, especially when they could be obtaincf 
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without the payment of Custojjj-hoflae ‘dues. Bnt besides the 
inducements to smuggling, which'the high price .that those 
does imposed npon certain articles, held out, it must be 
remembered that venous other commodities wbre totally pro¬ 
hibited, and as an inevitable consequence, were desired add 
soflght for more than any others. The nature of both .man 
qpd mman, from the time of Adam and Eve down to the 
present day, has always been fond of forbidden fruit; andjt 
mattered not a pin whether the goods were rea'Iy better or 
worse, so that they were prohibited, men Voufd fiak their 
necks jp get them. The system of prevention also was very 
inefficient, and a few scattered Custom-house officers, aided 
by a cruiser here or there upon the coq/St, Hhd an excellent 
, opportunity of getting their throats cut or their heads broken, 
or of making a decent livelihood by conniving at the transac¬ 
tion they were sent down to stop, as the pecnliar temperament 
of each individual might render such operations pleasant to 
him. Thus, to use one of the smugglers’ own Expressions, 
a roaring trade in contraband goods was going on along the 
whole British coast, with very little let or hindrance. 

As there are land-sharks and water-sharks, so were there 
tlrtn (and so arts there now) land-smugglers and water-smug¬ 
glers. The latter brought the objects of their commerce either 
from foreign countries or from foreign vessels, and landed them 
on the coast; and a bold, daring, reckless body men they 
were; the former, in gangs, consisting frequently ormany huam 
dreds, gqgerally well mounted and armed, conveyed the com¬ 
modities so landed into the interior, and distributed them to 
others, wild retailed them hs occasion required. Nor were, 
these gentry one jvhit less fearless, enterprising, and lawless, 
than their brethren of the sea. 

We hawi not yet done, however, with all the ramifications 
of this vast *«vl magnificent league, for ft extended itself, in 
tne districts where it existed, to almost every class of society. 
Each tradesmanjtflng^cd or dealt in smuggled goods; each 
puW'o-house was supported by smugglers, and gave them in 
return ovary fa®ity possible; eaifo country gentleman on the 
coast dabbled a little in the interesting traffic; almost every 
magistrate shared in the proceeds or partook of the commodi¬ 
ties. Scarcely a house but had its place of concealment, which 
would accommodate cither kegs or Tiales, ,bf human beings, as 
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tlie case might be; and many streets in sea-port towiis hat 
private passages from one housS to another, so that the gentle 
man inquired for tyy the officers at No. 1, was often walking 
quietly out of*No. 20, while they were searching for him in 
vain. The back of one street had always excellent means ot 
communication with the front of another, and the gardens g*ve 
exit to the country with as littlfe delay as possible. 

Of all counties, however, the most favoured by nature and 
ET' art for the very pleasant and exciting sport of smuggling, 
was the county of Kent; its^Sograpliical position, its local 
features, its variety of coast, all afforded it the greatest ad¬ 
vantages, and the daring character of the natives on the shores 
of the Channel wit; sure to turn those advantages to the pur¬ 
poses in question. Sussex, indeed, was not without its share 
of facilities, nor did the Sussex men fail to improve them; but 
they were so much farther off from the opposite coast, 'that 
the commerce, which wc may well call*fche regular trade, was 
at Hastings Eye, and Winchelsea, in no degree to be com¬ 
pared to that which was carried on from the North Foreland 
to Romney lloy. 

At one time the fine level of “ The Marsh,” a dark night, 
and a fair wind, afforded a delightful opportunity for landing 
a cargo, and carrying it qapidly into the interior; at another 
tiuyi, Sandwich Flats and Peveusey Hay presented >a harbour 
of refuge, mid a place of repose to kegs innumerable and bales 
r'f great vRie; at another period, the cliff’s round Folkestone 
anti near the South Foreland saw spirits travelling np by 
paths which seemed inaccessible to mortal foot; and at another, 
the wild and Broken ground at the back of Sitndgntc was tra¬ 
versed by long trains of horses, escorting or carrying every 
description of contraband articles. 

The interior of the country was not less favourable to the 
traffic than the coast*: large masses of wood, numerous gentle¬ 
men’s parks, hills and dales tossed about in wild confusitjft; 
roads, such as nothing but horses could* tra 1 or men on foot, 
often constructed with felled trees or broad slums laid si'de by 
side; wide tracts of grout?,!? partly copse sv!d partly moor, 
called iq that county “ minnesses,” and a long extent of the 
Weald of Kent, through which no highway «xisted, and where 
such a thing as coach or carriage was never seen, • offered the 
land smugglers opp jrtunitfes of carrying on their transactions 



■with' the degree of secrecy end safety which no other county 
afforded. Their nutnbers, to!i, were so great; th,eir boldness 
and violence so notorious, their powers of .injuring or annoying 
so varioiis, that evy those who took no part ill their operations 
were glad to connive at their proceedings, and at "times to hid 
i« concealing their persons or their goods. Not *Dark,.riot a 
wood* not a barn, did not at some period afford them a refuge 
Vhen pursued, or become a depository for their commodities, 
,and many a man, on visiting his Stable or his cart-shed early 
in the morning, found it teffiiAed by anything ’bn{ horses or 
wag&ons. The churchyards were frequently crowded at night 
by other spirits than those of the dead, and ant even the church 
was exempted from such visitations. 

None of the people of the county took notice of, or opposed 
these proceedings; the peasantry laughed at, or aided, and 
very often got a good day’s work, or, at all events, a* jug of 
genuine hollands froift the friendly smugglers; the clerk and 
the sexton willingly aided and abetted, and opened the door of 
vault, or vestry, or church, for the reception of the passing 
goods; the clergyman shut his eyes if he saw tubs or stone 
jars in his way; and it is remarkable what good brandy punch 
Was generally to be found at the house of the village pastor. 
The magistrates of the county, wjien called upon to aid iu 
pursuit oS the smugglers, looked grave, and swore in constables 
very slowly, despatched servants on horseback to M'c what w$s 
going on, and ordered the steward or the butler W-tijgnd tLc. 
sheep to the k wood" an intimation that was not lost upon those 
for whom it was intended. The magistrates and officers of 
seaport towns were in gene ml so deeply implicated in the trade- 
themselves, that smuggling had a fairer chance than the law 
in any case that cans e before them, and never was a more 
hopeless enterprise undertaken, in ordinary circumstances, than 
that of coujactiug a smuggler, unless captured in flagrant 
fSWict. 

. Were it only <?’* object to depict the habits and manners of 
these worthy people, we might bike any given part of the sea- - 
ward side.of Kt|it that we chose for particular description, for 
it was all thq same. No railroads had penetrated timough the 
country then, no -coast blockade was established, even martello 
towers were unknown; and in the general confederacy or un¬ 
derstanding which existed throughout the^ole of- the coupty, 
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the officers found it nearly a useless task to attempt to execute 
their duty., Nevertheless, as it* is a tale I have to tell, not a 
picture to paint, I may as well dwell for a few minutes upon 
the scene of the , priucipal adventures aboufc to be related. A 
loifg range of hills, varying greatly in height and steepness, 
runs s early *.own the centre of the county of Kent, throwing 
out spurs'or buttresses in different directions, and sometimes 
leaving broad and beautiful valleys between. The origin or 
base, if we may so call it, of this range, is the great Surrey 
chain of hills ;* not that it is perfSEtly connected with th^t chain, 
for in many places a separation is found, through whicif the 
Medway, the Stour, and several smaller rivers wind onward 
to the Thames dr the sea; but still the general connexion 
is sufficiently marked, and from Dover and Folkestone, by 
Chart, Lenham, Maidstone, and Westerhan, on tbo one side, 
and BAhanr, Harbledown, and Rochester, on the other, *£he 
road runs generally over a long line of Elevated ground, only 
dipping down here and there to visit some town or city of im¬ 
portance, which has nested itself in one of the lateral valleys, 
or strayed ont into the plain. 

On the northern side of the county, a considerable extent of 
flat ground extends along the bank and estunrj»of the Thames 
from Greenwich to Sandwijb and Deal. On the southern side, 
a still wider extent lies between the high land and the borders 
of Sussex. . T.his plain or valley, as perhaps it may be called, 
*erminatoi'Si the sea by the renowned flat of Romney Marsh. 
Farther up, somewhat narrowing as it goes, it t;;k$s«.the name 
of the Weald Kent, comprising some very rich land and a 
number of small villages, with one or two to*vns*of no very 
great importance. This Weald of Kent, is bordered all, along 
by the southern side of the hilly range we have mentioned; but 
strange to say although a very level piece of ground was to 
be had through tills district, the high road per^sely pursued 
its way up and down th£ hills, by Lenham and Charing, -tilflt 
thought fit to descend to Ashford, and^heiR -.r once more make 
its way to Folkestone. Thtjs a great part l>f the Weald of 
Kent was totally untravelled; and at one vilflgc of consider¬ 
able sizt, which now hears -almost hourly the. panting and 
•creaming steam-engine whirled by, along its iron course, I 
have myself seen the whole population of the place turn out 
to fcchojd the VFon^hrful phenomenon of a coach-and-four, the 
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first that was ever beheld i&jhe plade. Close to the sea the 
hills are bare enough; but at no great*distance.inland, they 
become rich in wood, and the Weald, whether arable or pas¬ 
ture, or hop-garde* or orchard, is so divided'into small fijjds 
by numerous hedgerows of fine trees, and so diversified by 
patches of wood- land," that, seen at a little distai&yjnp the hill 
—ufft high enough to view it like a map—it assumes, in the 
leafy season, almost the?look of a forest partially cleared. 

Along the southern edge, then, of the hills _we have men¬ 
tioned,* and in the plainer*Valley that stretches *way from 
their feet, amongst the woods, and hedgerows, and villages, 
and parks which embellish that district, keeping generally in 
Kent, but sometimes trespassing a littleflipon the fair county 
of Sussex, lies the scene of the tale which is to follow, at a 
period when the high calling, or vocation, of smuggling was 
in # its most palmy days. But ere I proceed to confluct the 
reader into the actua? locality where the principal events hero 
recorded really took place, I must pause for an itistant in the 
capital, to introduce him to one or two travelling companions. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was Ih the grey of the morning, and very grey, indeed, 
the morning was, with much more black than white in the 
air, much more of night still remaining in the sky tfjrsu pj «,<./ 
appearing »in the east; when, from the old Golden Cross, 
Charing Cross, or rather from the low and narrow archway 
which, at that time, gave ejfit from its yard into the open street, 
exactly opposite, the statue of King Charles, issued forth a 
vehicle which had no, long lost the name of diligence, and 
assumed that of stage-coach. Do not ]et the reader delude 
himself into*the belief that it was like th5 stage-coach of his 
own- recollections in any other respect than in having four 
wheels, and twr.tioors, and windows. Let not fancy conjure 
up before him ''at sides of a bright claret colour, and a neat 
boot as smooth and shining as ff looking-glass, fonr bays, or 
browns, or greys, three parts blood, and a coachmaa the pink, 
of all propriety. Nothing of the kind was there. The vehi¬ 
cle was large and roomy, capable of containing within, at 
least, six travellers of large size. It wasVng in a spmeyfhat 
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straggling manner upon ■ its almost upright springs, and was 
elevated far ^bove any necessary pitch. The top was deco¬ 
rated with round iron rails on either side; and multitudinous 
were the packages collected upon the space so enclosed; 
wh'lle a large cage-like instrument behind contained one or 
two travelled?, and a quantity of parcels. The colourtlvt 
sides was yellow; but the numerous inscriptions which .they 
bore in white characters left little of the ground-work to be 
seen; for the name of every place at which the coach stopped, 
was there written for the convenRuee of travellers who might 
desire to visit any town upon the road; so that each Side 
seemed more lil$ft-$ leaf out of a topographical dictionary of 
the county of Kent ijjan anything else. Underneath the car¬ 
riage was a large wicker basket, or cradle, also filled with 
trunk-mails, and various other contrivances for holding the 
goods and chattels of passengers; and the appearance of tire 
whole was as lumbering and heavy as thlrt, of a hippopotamus. 
The coaehmnn mounted on the box was a very ditto rent 
looking animal even from our friend Mr. Weller, though the 
inimitable portrait of that gentleman is now, alas, but a record 
of an extinct creature! However, as we have little to do 
with the driver of the coach, I shall not pa ust; to give a long 
account of his dress or appearance, and, only noticing that 
the torses before him formed as rough and shambling a team 
of. nags as ever were seen, shall proceed to speak of the tra¬ 
velers ^'•'Occupied the interior of the vehicle. 

Although, as we have seen, the coach would have conve¬ 
niently contained six, it was now only tenanted by three 
person -. The first, who had entered at the .Golden Cross, 
Charing Cross, was a tall, thin, elderly gentleman, dressed 
with scrupulous care and neatness. His linen and his neck¬ 
cloth were as white as snow, his shoes, his silk stockings, his 
coat, his waistcoat, and his breeches as black asuiol; Ids hat 
was in the form of a Bapbury cake; the buckles in his shot's 
and at his knees, were large and resplendent; and a gold- 
•headed cane was in his hand. To keep him ffom the cold, ha 
had provided himself with a .garment which wegrid either serve 
for a cloak or a coat, as he might find agreeable, being exten¬ 
sive "nough for the former, and having sleeves to enable it to 
answer the purpose of the latter, llis hair and eyebrows 
wce$ as white fs thriven snow, but his eyes were still keen. 



quick, and lively. His colour was*bi.gb,’ jus leeth were 
remarkably fine, and the oxpre’Aion of his countenance was 
both intelligent and benevolent, though tfiere was *a certain 
degree of quickness tho turn of the eyes, which, together 
with a sudden contraction of the brow when anything annoyed* 
him* *»d^t mobility of the lips, seemed to betoken a rather 
hasty wd irascible spirit. 

• lie had not been in the*eoach more than a minute and a- 
h^lf, but was beginning to look at a huge watch, which h„ 
drew from his fob, and to “pish” at the coachman for being 
a minflte behind bis time, when be was joined by tVo other 
travellers of a very different appearance and age from himself. 
The one who entered first was a well mykS;"jj&werful man, 
who might be either six-and-twcuty or two-and-thirty. Ho 
could not well be younger than the first of those two terms, 
for be had all the breadth and vigorous proportions of /ully- 
developcd manhood. He could not be well older than the 
latter, for not a trace of passing years, no wrinkle, jio furrow, 
no greyness of hair, no loss of any youthful grace was appa¬ 
rent. Although covered by a large rough coat, then commonly 
called a wrap-rascal, of the coarsest materials and the rudest 
foi’gj, there was^ something in his demeanour and his look 
which at once denoted the gentleman. His hat, too, his 
gloves, ami his boots, which were the only other parts of his 
dress that the loose coat we Im.ve mentioned ruff Ted to 1)9 
seen, were all not only good, but of the best quality.. .^ Though* 
his eomple^ipn was dark, and his skin bronzed almosf'to a 
mahogany colour by exposure to sun and wind, the features 
were all fiuoAnt^regular, and the expression hig+i toned, but 
somewhat grave, auj even sad. lie seated himself quietly ' 
in the corner of tlfb coach, with his back to the horses; and 
folding his §rms upon his broad chest, gazed out of the win¬ 
dow with unobstructed look, though his ayes were, turned 
ttfltards a man with a lantern, wiio was handing something 
up to the coachman. 'Bhus the old gentleman on the opposite 
Side had a full v : ew of his countenance; and scorned, by the 
gaze which he fi^ed upon it, to study it attentively. 

The second.of tho two gentlemen I have mentioned entered 
immediately after the first, and was about tho same age, but’ 
broader in make, and not quite so tall. He wlis dressed, in 
the height of the mode of that day; and thcsjgh jot in uniforip, 



bore about nim several''traces of military costume, which were, 
indeed, occasjcrolly affected ly the dapper shopmen of that 
period, when theyt'ode up Rotten Row or walked the Mall,, 
but which harmonized so well with his whole appearance and 
demeanour,' as to leave no doubt of their being justly assumed. 
His features were not particularly good, but far fronj. ugly, his 
complexion fair, his hair strong and curly; and he wonjd have 
passed for a rather handsome man, j,han otherwise, had not ?. 
deep scar, as if from a sabre wound, traversed his right cheek 
and part of his upper lip. Bjs aspect was gay, lively, and 
good-humoured, and yet there were some strong lines of thought 
about his brow, with a slightly sarcastic turn of the muscles 
round the cotjp'-^f his mouth and nostrils. On entering, he 
Beated himself opposite the second traveller, but without 
Bpeaking to him, so that the old gentleman who first tenanted 
the coach could not tell whether they came together or 0 pot; 
and tiie moment after they had entenfd, the door was closed, 
the clerk of the inn looked at the way-bill, the coachman be¬ 
stowed tw“o or three strokes of his heavy whip on the flanks 
of his dull cattle, aud the lumbering machine moved heavily 
out, and rolled away towards Westminster Bridge. 

The lights which were under the archway jiad enabled the 
travellers to see each other’s faces, but when once they bad 
got into the street, the thickness of the air, and t,he greyness 
of the dawn, rendered everything indistinct, except the few 
■scattered ^obe lamps which still remained blinking at the sides 
of the pavement. The old gentleman sunk back in,bis corner, 
wrapped his cloak about him for a nap, and was soon in the 
land of forgetfulness. Eis slumbers did not continue very long, 
however; and when he woke up at the I^oompit Hill, he found 
the sky all rosy with the beams of the rislfig sun, the country 
air light and cheerful, and his two companions talking together 
in familiar tones ?i .After rousing himself, and putting down 
the window, he passed about five minutes eit&er in contem¬ 
plating the hedges by the road-side, a/1 glittering in the morn¬ 
ing de.w, or in considering the faces of his two fellow-travellers; 
and making up his mind sis to their characters aud qualities. 
’At the end of that time, as they had now ceased speaking, he 
said— ’ 

“A beautiful day, gentlemen. I was sure it would be ao 
when we sot but.” 



The darker and the graver traveller 'made ntureply, bat the 
Other smiled good-hnmoaredly, and inquire^— 

“May I ask by what you judged; for to me the morning 
seemed to promise anything but fine weather?” 

“Two things, two things, my dear sir,” answered'the gen¬ 
tleman hublack. “ An old proverb and a bad almangck.”, 

“ Indeed 1” exclaimed the other. “I should have thought 
if a very good almanack if*it told me to a certainty what sort 
of weather it would be.” 

“ Ay, bpt how did it tell m^?” rejoined the elderly tfaveller, 
leaning his hand upon the gold head of his cane. “ It de¬ 
clared we should have torrents of rain. Nqw, : sjr, the world 
is composed of a great mass of fools with 0 f smS.ll portion of 
sensible men, who, like a little quantity of yeast iu a large 
quantity of dough, makes the dumpling not qnite so bad as it 
migkt be. Of all the fools that I ever met with, however, 
the worst are scientific Jbols, for they apply themselves to tell 
all the other fools in the world that of which they themselves 
know nothing, or at all events very little, which is worse. I 
have examined carefully, in the course of a long life, how to 
deal with these gentry, and I find that if you believe the exact 
reverse of any information they give you, you will be right 
nine hundred and ninety-seven time$ out of a thousand. I 
made a regular calculation of it some years ago: and although 
at first sight it would seem that the chances are equal, that 
these men should be right or w-rong, I found the result, as I 
have stated, sand have acted upon it ever since in perfect 
security. If they trusted to mere guess work, the chances 
might, pevhajfs, 1 * equal, but they make such laborious endea¬ 
vours ttslead themselves wrong, and so studiously avoid every¬ 
thing that, could lead them right, that the proportion is vastly 
against theut” 

“If such their course of proceeding,'the result wiil be 
nafhraHy as you say,” answered the gentleman to whom he 
spoke;/‘but I should think that, as the variations of the 
weather must proceed from natnral causes constantly recurring, 
observation £nd calculation might a*rive at some certainty re¬ 
garding them.”. 

“ Hold the sea in tho hollow of your hand,” cried the old 
gentleman, impatiently; “ make the finite contairf the infinite; 
put twenty thousand gallpns into a pint pit, ajqd when y»* 
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have done al^bat, then calculate the causes that produce rain 
to-day and md to-morrow, or sunshine one day and clouds 
the next. Men eay the same cause acting under the same 
circumstances will always produce thrf'same effect, good; I 
grant that, merely for the sake of argument. But I contend 
that the same effect may be produced by a thousand 1 causes or 
more. A man knocks you down; yon fall: that’s tile effect 
produced by one cause; but a fit df apoplexy may make you 
fall exactly in the same way. Then apply the cause at the 
other epd if you like, and trip '^our foot over a sto’Tc, or over 
some bunches of long grass that mischievous boys have tied 
across the p»%: down you come, just as if a quarrelsome 
companion Had dipped you on the head. No, no, sir; the 
only way of ascertaining what the weather will be from one 
hour to another is by a barometer. That’s not very sure, and 
the best I know of is a cow’s tail, or a piece of dried sea-Veed. 
But these men of science, they do nothing but go out mare’s- 
nesting from morning till night, and a precious number of 
horses’ eggs they have found!” 

Tims commenced a conversation which lasted for some time, 
and in which the younger traveller seemed to fiud some amuse¬ 
ment, plainly perceiving, what the reader has already disco¬ 
vered, that his elderly companion was an oddity. The other 
tenant of the coach made no observation, but regained with 
his arms folded on his chest, sometimes looking out of tbd 
window, sometimes gazing down at his own knee in deep 
thought About ten miles from town, the coach passed some 
led horses, with the grooms who were conducting tin m; and, 
as is natural for young men, both the old gtntlSman’s feilovv- 
travellers put their heads to the window, and examined the 
animals with a scrutinizing eye. 

“ Fine creatures, fine creatures, horses 1” said tie gentleman 
in black. " - 

“Those are very fine ones,” answered the ; nvi-r' of'the 
two young men; “ I think 1 never' «nv belter poinus aliuit 
any beast than that black charger.” 

“ Ay, sir; you are a judge of horse-flesh, I suppose?” rc- 
joinedi the old gentleman; “but 1 was speaking of horses in 
the abstract. They are noble creatures indeed; and as matters 
have fallen out in this world, I can’t help thinking that there 
fe a very -baql arrangement, and that those at the top of the 
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tree should be a good way do-v^n. If‘all creatures had their 
rights, man would not be the cock of the*walk, as Hie is now; 
a feeble, vain, self-sufficient, sensual monkey, who has no 
farther advantages #ver other apes than being able to' speak 
and cook his dinner.” 

t' Maji I ask,” inquired the livelier of the two ycrang fnen, 
“whatsis the gentlemanly beast yon would put over his head?” 

• “A great many, a great many,” replied the other. “ Dogs, 
torses, elephants, certainly; I think elephants.at. the top. I 
am not sure how I would class lions and tigers, who decidedly 
have line advantage over man, that of being stronger and 
nobler beasts of prey. He is only at the of the tribe 
iSiinia, and should be described by naturalists as the largest, 
cumiingest, and most gluttonous of baboons.” 

The gay traveller laughed aloud; and even his grave com¬ 
panion smiled, saying, drily, “ On my life, I believe (Lore's 
some truth in it!” 

“ Truth, sir I” exclaimed the old gentleman. “It’s as true 
as we are living. How dare man compare himself to a deg? 
An animal with greater sagacity, stronger affections, infinitely 
more honour and honesty, a longer memory, and a truer heart. 
I wpnlil not be a*man if i could be a dog, I can assure you.” 

“ .Many a mail leads the life of a <k>g,” said the gay travel¬ 
ler. “ Tmgsnre I have, for the lust five or six years.” 

“ If you have led as honest a life, sir,” rejoined the old man, 
kt you may be very proud of it.” 

What th* jjthcr would have answered cannot be told, for at 
that moment the coach stopped to change horses., which was 
an operation,«iu those days, occupying about a quarter of an 
hour, ai^l the whole party got out and went into the little iun 
to obtain some breakfast; for between London and Folkestone, 
which was to be the ultimate resting-place of the vehicle, two 
hours and a lujjf, upon the whole, were constTEtied wi'.h break- 
faSf* dinner, tea, and supper. Thus apy party of travellers 
proceeding together throughout the entire journey, had a much 
better opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
each oilier ^han many a man has ^before. marriage with the 
wife he takes tq his bosom. 

Though the conversation of the old gentleman was, as the 
reader has perceived, somewhat morose and 
‘showed himself very polite and courteous at 


misanthropical, he 
the breakfast t^blo 
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made the tea, carved the ham, 1 and asked every man if he took 
cream and'sugar. What wonderful things little attentions are; 
how they smooth down our asperities and soften ns to one another! 
The two younger gentlemen had looked u}ion their elderly com¬ 
panion merely as that curious compound which we have 
before mentioned, an oddity; and which, like a pinch 'of strftng 
snuff, stimulates us without being vejy pleasant; but iidiv they 
began to think him a very nice old gentleman; and even trie 
graver of the pair conversed with him almost cheerfully for tlm 
short space of time their meal occupied. When .they had 
finished, and paid the score, the whole party walked out to¬ 
gether to thC®Xjt of the house, where they found a poor 
beggar-woman with a child in her arms. Each gave her 
something, but the elderly man stopped to inquire farther, anti 
the others walked up and down for a few minutes, till the 
coachman, who was making himself ^omfortable by the'‘ab¬ 
sorption of his breakfast, and the horses who were undergoing 
the opposite process in the application of their harness, at length 
made their appearance. The two younger gentlemen turned 
their eyes from time to time, as they walked, to their elderly 
friend, who seemed to be scolding the poor woman most vehe¬ 
mently. His keen black eyes sparkled, his brow contra*^, 
he spoke with great volubility, and demonstrated somewhat 
largely with the forefinger of his right hand. 'What were 
their internal comments upon this conduct did not appear, but 
both were a good deal surprised to see him, in the end, put his 
hand into his breeches pocket, draw forth a pi o x? of money; 
it was not silver, for it was yellow, and it was not copper, for 
it was too bright, and slip it (fiietly into the poor woman’s 
palm. He next gave a. quiet, almost a* timid glance*>around, 
to see if any one were looking, and then stepped rapidly into 
the coach, as if he were ashamed of what he hacklone. Dur¬ 
ing all this proceeding he had taken no notice••'f his two com¬ 
panions, nor at all listened to what they were talking of;' nut 
as they entered the vehicle, while the horses were being-put 
to, the one said to the other, “ I think you had better do so, 
a great deal. It is as well to have the carte du> pays before 
one commences operations.” 

“ Well,” replied the other, “ yon take the lead, Edward. 
The wound is 1 still painful, though it is an old one.” 

What they wore talking of their companion could not tell; 
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but it c&eited, in some degree, h^ curiosity; and the manners 
of his two companions had, to say the tjuth, picked him, 
though he was one of those men who, with, very benevolent 
feelings at tiie bottom* are but little inclined to acknowledge 
that they are well pleased with any thing or with tiny body. 
For*a mopent or two all parties were silent; but the, elderly 
gentlcnmn was the first to begin, saying in a more placable 
and complimentary tone than he was in general accustomed to 
use, “ I hope I am to have the pleasure of your society, gen¬ 
tlemen to the end of my journey.” 

“ I father think we shall be yonr companions B3 far as you 
go,’’ replied the gayer of the two young men, “ for we are 
wending down to the far, wild parts of Kent; aid it is pro¬ 
bable you will not go beyond Folkestone, nnless, indeed, you 
are about to cross the seas.” 

“Not I,” exclaimed the old gentleman: “I have crossed 
the seas enough in my dhy, and never intend to set my foot 
out of my own country again, till four stout fcllows^carry me 
to the churchyard. No, no; you’ll journey beyond me, a long 
way, for I am only going to a little place called Harbourne, 
some, distance on the Sussex side of Folkestone; a place quite 
ouj . flf the world, .with no bigger a town near it than Gran- 
brook, and where we see the. face of a^human creature above 
the rank of p, farmer, or a smuggler, about once in the year, 
always excepting the parson of the parish.” 

“Then you turn off from Maidstone?’’said the graver 
traveller, loqjdpg stedfastly in his face. 

“ No, I don’t,” replied the other. “ Never, my dear sir, 
come to conclusion where yoa don’t know the pibmiscs. I 
go, on tjje contrary, tq Ashford, where I intend to sleep. I 
am there to be joincTl by n worthy brother of mine, and then 
we return together to Cranbrook. Yon are quite right, indeed, 
that my best and straightest road would be;-oi you gay, from 
MaKstone; but we can’t always take the straightest road in 
this.world, though young’men think tlley can, and old men 
only learn too late that they cannot.” 

“ I have good reason to know thn fact,” said the gayer of. 
his two fellow-travellers; “ I myself am going to thq very! 
same part of the country you mention, but have to proceed still 
farther out of my way; for I must visit Hythe and Folkestons 
first.” 
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“Indeed, indeed!”- exclaimed their elderly friend. “Do 
you know any body in that part of Kent? Have yon ever 
been there before?” 

“Never,” replied the other; “nor Lave I ever seen the 
persons I am going to see. What sort of a country is it?” 

,“ Bless'the young man’s life 1 ” exclaimed the gentleman in 
black, “does he expect me to give him a long picturesque 
description of St. Augustine’s Lathe? If you wish to know 
my opinion of it, it is as wild and desolate a part of the world 
as the backwoods of America, and the people little better than 
American savages. You’ll find plenty of trees, a few villages, 
some farm-houses, one or two gentlemen’s seats—they had 
better have called them stools—a stream or two, a number of 
hills and things of that kind; and your humble servant, who 
would be very happy to see yon, if you are not a smuggler, 
and .ire coming to that part of the country.” 

“ I shall not fail to pay my respects to you,” replied the 
gentleman to whom he spoke; “ but I must first know who I 
am to inquire for.” 

“ Pay your respect where it is due, my dear sir,” rejoined 
the other. “Yon can’t tell a whit whether T deserve any 
respect or not. You’ll find all that out hy-aud-bye. An. 
what 1 am called, 1 qquld give you half a dozen names, 
gome people call me the Bear, some people the Nabob, some 
the Misanthrope; but my real name—that which I am known 
by at the post-office—is Mr. Zachary Croyland, brother of the 
man who has Ilarbourne House: a younger brother too, by 
God’s blessing, and a great blessing it is.” 

“ It is Iftcky when every mar. is pleased with his situation,” 
answered his young acquaintance. Most elder .brothers 
tbauk God for making them such, and I have often had cause 
to do the same.” 

“It’s the g?:wicst misfortune that can happen to a man,” 
exclaimed the old gentleman, eagerly. “ What are. elder 
brothers, but people w ho are placed by fate in the most des¬ 
perate and difficult circumstances. Spoilt and indulged in 
their infancy, taught to he vain and idle and conceited from 
the cradle, deprived of every inducement to .the exertion of 
the mind, corrupted by having always their own way, sheltered 
from all the fj-iondly buffets of the world, and left, like a por.d 
-in * gravel .pit/to stagnate or evaporate without stirring. 
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Nino times out of ten, from merejinanition, they fall into every 
sort of vice; forget that they have duties asvwell as privileges, 
think that the slice of the world that has been given to them 
is entirely at their ovi# pleasure and disposal, spend their for¬ 
tunes, encumber their estates, bully their wives and their ser¬ 
vants, imjplge their eldest son till he is just such a piece-of 
utikneaded dough as themselves, kick out their younger sons 
into the world without a fatthing, and break their daughters’ 
hearts by forcing them to marry men they hate. That’s what 
elder brothers are made for; "and to be one, I say ugain, is 
the greatest curse that can fall upon a man. But come, now I 
have told you my name, tell mo yours. That’s but a fair 
exchange you know, and no robbery, and I hlte going on 
calling people ‘ sir’ for ever.” 

“Quite a just demand,” replied the gentleman whom he 
addressed, “ and you shall immediately have the whole •par¬ 
ticulars. My name is Mg by, a poor major in his majesty’s 
— regiment of dragoons, to whom the two serious misfortunes 
have happened of being bom an eldest son, and having a 
baronetcy thrust upon him.” 

“Couldn’t be worse; couldn’t be worse 1” replied the old 
jjryjJeman, laughing. “And so you are Sir Edward Digbyl 
Oil, yes! I can tell you you are expected, and have been so 
these three yeeks. The whole matter’s laid out for you in 
every house in the country. You are to marry every unmar¬ 
ried woman in the hundred. The young men expect you to 
do nothing ljut hunt foxes, course hares, and shoot partridges 
from morning to night; and the old men have made up their 
minds that you ahjll drink pori, claret, or madeira, as the case 
may be, from night till morning. I pity you; upon my life, I 
pity you I What bStweer love, and wine, and field sports, 
you’ll have a jniserable time of it. Take care how you speak 
a single word to any single woman. Don’t -even smile upon 
Anwt Barbara, or she’ll make you a low curtsey, and say, 
‘Yog must ask my brother about the settlement, my dear 
Edward.' Ila, ha, ha!” and he laughed a long, merry, 
hearty peal, that made the rumbjjng vehicle echo again. 
Then putting*the gold-headed cane to his lips, he turned^ a sly 
glance upon the other traveller, who was only moved-to a 
very faint smile by all the old gentleman’s merriment, asking, 
“Does this gentleman come with you? Are yoVto be made 
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a martyr of too, sir?- Are .you to be set running after foxes 
all day, , like a tiger on horseback, and to have sheep’s eyes 
cast at you all the evening, like a man in the pillory pelted 
with eggs? Are you bound to imbibe a butt of claret in 
three weeks? Poor young menl poor young menl My 
bowels.of compassion yearn towards you.” „ 

“ I shall fortunately escape all such perils,” replied ,he whom 
he had last addressed; “I have bo invitation to that part of 
the country.” 

“Come; then, I’ll give you-one,” said the old gentleman; 
“if you like to come and stay a few days with an old bachelor, 
who will neither make you drunk nor make you foolish, I shall 
be glad to sio you.” 

“ I am not very likely to get drunk,” answered the other, 
“ as an old wound compels me to be a water drinker. Foolish 
enough I may be, and may have been; but I am sure that evil 
would not be increased by frequenting your society, my dear 
sir,” 

“I don’t know; I don’t know, young gentleman,” said Mr. 
Croyland; “every man has his follies, and I amongst the rest 
as goodly a bag-full as one could well desire. lint you have 
not given me an answer; shall 1 see you/ Will vou^eonie 
with your friend, and take up your abode at a single mafPs 
..house, while Sir Edward goes and charms the lasjies 

“ I cannot come with him, I am afraid,” replied the young 
gentleman, “ for I must remain with the regiment, some time; 
but I will willingly accept your invitation, and join him in a 
week or two.” 

“ Oh! you’re in the same regiment, arq yqu?” asked Mr. 
Croyland; “it’s not a whole regiment O of elder sons, I hope?” 
i “Oh, no!” answered the other; “I have the still greater 
misfortune of being an only son; and the grea'er one still, of 
being an orphan^’ 

“And may I know your style and denomination?” ..aid 
Mr. Croyland. 

“ Oh 1 Osborn, Osborn 1” cried Sir Edward Pigbv, before 
his friend could speak. “Captain Osborn of the-dra¬ 

goons.” 

“ I will put that down in my note-book,” rejoined the old 
gentleman. “ The best friend I ever bad was named Osborn, 
Ee couldn’tdbe ;your father, though, for he bad no children, 
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poor fellow! and was never jnarried; which was the only 
blessing Heaven ever granted him,' except*a good heart and a 
•veil regulated mind. His sister married my old schoolfellow, 
Layton; but that’s 4 bad story, and a sad story, -though now 
it’s an old story, too.” 

Iuitoed!” said Sir Edwafd Digby; “I’m fond of old stories 
if they are good ones.” 

*■ “ lint I told you this tfas a bad one, Sir Ned,” rejoined the 
:>ld goulleman sharply; “and as my brother behaved very ill 
to poor {jayton, the less we^ay of it the better.' '£he truth 
is,” lie continued, for ho was one of those who always refuse 
:o tell a story and tell it after all, “Layton was rector of a 
iving which was in my brother’s gift. Ho wa% only to hold 
t, however, till my youngest nephew was of age to take it; 
nit when the boy died—as they both did sooner or later— 
L:wton held the living on, and thought it was his own, till 
me day there came a Quarrel between him and my brother, 
md then Robert brought forward his letter promisiug to resign 
vlion called upon, and drove him out. I wasn’t here, then; 
,mt I have heard all about it since, and a bad affair it was. 
it should not have happened if I had been here, for Bob has 
nwbrcwd eye t» the nabob’s money, as well he may, seeing 
hat lie’s—but that’s no business mine, if he chooses to 
lribblo through his fortune, Heaven knows how, I’ve nothjpg 
;o do with it I The two poor girls will suffer.” 

“ What, your brother has two fair daughters then, has 
lc?” demanded Sir Edward Digby. “ I suppose it is under 
;he artillery of their glances I am first to pass; for, doubtless, 
?ou know I am going to your brother’s.” * 

“Oil, yes, I knosv; I know all about it!” replied Mr. 
Jrpylaud. “They tell mo everything as in duty bound; 
hat’s to say, everything they don’t wish to conceal. Bnt 
dm consnlteilike an oracle upon all thing* unimportant; for 
l¥ that was kicked out with a sixpence into the wide world, 
las grown a wonderful great man since the sixpence has nral- 
iplied" itself. As to yonr having to pass under the artillery 
if the girls.’ glances, however, you»must tako care of yourself; 
br you might.stand a less dangerous fire, I can tell ygn, even, 
n a field of battle. But I’ll give you one warning for your 
afeguard. You may make love to little Zara.as long as you 
ike; think of the fools calling her Zara! 'Th\iKh.she’p- play 
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a pretty game of picqdet witttyou, yon may chance to win it; 
but you must not*dangle after Edith, or you will burn your 
fingers. She’ll not have you, if you were -twenty baronets, 
and twenty majors of dragoons into the Bargain. She has got 
some of the fancies of the old uncle about her, and is deter¬ 
mined to die an old maid, I can see.” 

“ Oh, the difficulty of the enterprise would only be a Soldier’s 
reason for undertaking it!” said Sir'Edward Digby. 

“It. won’t do; it won’t do;” answered Mr. Croyland, 
laughing; “you may think yourself very captivating, very 
conquering, quite a look-and-die man, as all you people in red 
jackets fancy yourselves, but it will be all lost labour with 
Edith, I can tell you.” 

“ You excite all the martial ardour in my soul,” exclaimed 
Digby, with a gay smile; “and if she be not forty, hump¬ 
backed, or one-eyed, by the fates you shall see what you'shall 
see.” 

“Forty!” cried Mr. Croyland; “why she’s but two-and- 
twenty, inanl A great deal straightcr than that crouching 
wench in white marble they call the ‘ Venus de Medici,’ ami 
with a pair of eyes, that, on iny life, I think would have made 
me forswear celibacy, if I had found such looking at me, 
time before I reached fifty!” 

«“Do you hear that, Osborn?” cried Sir Edward Digby. 
.“Here’s a fine field for an adventurous spirit. I shall have 
the start of you, my friend; aud in the wilds of Kent, what 
may not be done in ten days or a fortnight?” 

His companion only answered by a melancholy smile; and 
the conversation went on between the old gentleman and the 
young baronet till they reached the small town of Denham, 
where they stopped again to dine. There, however, Mr. 
Croyland drew Sir Edward Digby aside, and inquired in a 
low tone, “ Is yutir friend in love? lie looks nighty melan¬ 
choly.” 

“ 1 believe he is,” replied Digby. “ Love’s the only thing 
that can make a man melancholy; and when one comes to 
consider all the attractions of a squaw of the Chippeway 
Indians it is no wonder that my friend is in such a hopeless 
case.” 

The old gcrtleman poked him with his finger, and shook 
Lis head, witlrfe laugh, saying—“You are a wag, young gen- 
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tleman,'you are a wag; but it^vould bo a great deal moro 
reasonable, let me tell you, to fall in love *vith 'a Ghippeway 
squaw,- in her feathers and wampum, than with one of these 
made-up madams, al paint and satin, and tawdry bits of 
embroidery. In the one ease you might know something of 
what yoqr love is like; in the other, I defy you to know any¬ 
thing about her; and, nine times out of ten, what a man 
m*rries is little better than a bale of tow and whalebone, 
cpvered over with the excrement of a silkworm. Man's a 
strange animal; and one of tfee strangest of all His proceed¬ 
ings is*, tl*at of covering up his own natural skin with all 
manner of contrivances derived from every bird, beast, fish, 
and vegetable, that happens to come in his way. * If ho wants 
warmth, he goes and robs a sheep of its great coat; he beats 
the unfortunate grass of the field, till he leaves nothing but 
shrejW, to make himself a shirt; he skins a beaver, to sover 
his head; and, if he wSnts to be exceedingly fine, he pulls 
the tail of an ostrich, and sticks the feather in his b«t. lie’s 
the universal mountebank, depend upon it, playing his antics 
for the amusement of creation, and leaving nothing half so 
ridiculous as himself.” 

Tims saying, he turned round again, and joined Captain 
Osborn, in whom, perhaps, lie took, a greater interest than 
even in his Jivelier companion. It might be that the associ¬ 
ations called up by the name were pleasant to him, or it might 
be that tiiers was something in his face that interested him, 
for certainly, tlpit face was one which seemed to become each 
moment more handsome as one grew familiar with it. 

When, aftei; dinner, they re.entered the vehicle,’ and rolled 
away mpee more along, the high road, Captain Osborn took a 
greater share in the Conversation than he had previously done; 
and remarking that Mr. Croyland had put, as a condition, 
upon his invitation to Sir Edward, that he - should not be a 
•SBWggler, he went on to observe, “You seem to have a great 
objection to those gentry,*my dear sir; and yet I understand 
your eoilnty is full of them.” 

“ Full of them!” exclaimed Mr. proyland; “it is running 
over with them. They drop down into Sussex, out into Jssex, 
over into Surrey; the vermin are more numerous than rats in 
an old barn. Net that, when a fellow is poqr, and wan^s 
money, and can get it by no other means,'aotjthat I thick 
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very hard of him when he takes to a life of risk and adventure, 
where hi?, neck is pot worth sixpence, and his gain is .bought 
by the sweat of his brow. But your gentleman smuggler is 
my abomination; your fellow that risks 'ittle but an exchequer 
process, and gains ten times what the others do, without their 
labour or their danger. Give me your bold, brave fellow, who 
declares war and fights it out. There’s some spirit in, him.” 

“Gentlemen smugglers 1” said Osborn; “that seems to me 
to be a strange sort of anomaly. I was not aware that there 
were such things.” 

“Pooh! tho country is full of them,” cried Mr.'Croyland. 
“It is not here that the peasant treads upon the kvbe of the 
peer; but the smuggler treads upon the country gentlemen. 
Many a merchant who never made a hundred pounds by fair 
trade, makes thousands and hundreds of thousands by cheating 
the Customs. There is not a man in this part of the country 
who does not dabble in the traffic mo u or less. I’ve no doubt 
all my branched clicrries arc steeped in stuff that never paid 
duty; and if you don’t smuggle yourself, your servants do it 
for_you. But I’ll tell you all about it,” and ho proceeded to 
give them a true and faithful exposition of the state of tho 
county, agreeing in all respects with that; which has been 
furnished to the reader in the first chapter of this tale. 

. His statement and the varied conversation which arose 
from different parts of it, occupied the time fully, iill the coach, 
as it was growing dark, rolled into Ashford. There Mr. Grey- 
land quitted his two companions, shaking them each by the 
hand with right good will; and they pursued their onward 
course to TTythe and Folkestone, without any farther incident 
worthy of notice. 


CHAPTER III. 

At Hythe, to make Use of a very extraordinary though not 
uncommon expression, the coach stopped to sup; not that the 
coach itself ate anything, for, on the contrary, it disgorged that 
which it had already taker! in; but the travellers Who descended 
from it were furnished with supper, although 'the distance to 
Folkestone might very well have justified them in going on to 
the,end of tl)Sir journey without any other pabulum than that 
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whicb they had already received, But two or three things 
arc t® be taken into consideration.- The (Jistance fipm London 
to Folkestone is now seventy-one miles. It was longer in 
those days by severfl more, besides having the disadvantage 
of running up and down over innumerable hills, all of which 
w*re a ereat deal more steep than they are in th.e present 
day. . The journey w'hieh the travellers accomplished, was 
generally considered a feat both of difficulty and danger, and 
the coach which performed that feat in one day, was supposed 
to deserve right well the «name which it had - assumed, of 
“The Phenomenon.” Before it began to run, seventy-one 
miles in seventeen hours was considered an impracticable 
journey for anything but a man on horseback, and when 
first the coach appeared upon the road, the towns-people and 
villagers turned out in multitudes, with admiration and wonder, 
not.unmixcd with dread, to see the rapid rate at winch it 
went: very nearly si» miles an hour! The old diligence, 
wdiich had preceded it, had slept one night, and.sometimes 
two, upon the road; and, in its first vain struggles with its 
more rapid successor, it had actually once or twice made the 
journey in two-and-twenty hours. To beat off this pertinaci¬ 
ous rival, the proprietor of the stage had been obliged to pro¬ 
pitiate the inn-keepers of various important towns, by dividing 
his favour^ amongst them; and thus the traveller was forqpd 
to wait nearly one hour at Ifythe, during which he might sup 
if he liked, although he was only about five miles from Folke- 
stone. 

The supper room of the inn was vacant when the two officers 
of dragoons entered, but the fable, covered with Us neat white 
cloth, # and all the preparations for a substantial meal, together 
with a bright fire'sparkling in the grate, rendered its aspect 
cheerful ami reviving after a long and tedious journey, such 
as that which had just been accomplished. Sir Edward Digby 
■kicked rouncfwell pleased, turned his back to the fire, spoke 
to the landlord and his’maid about supper, and seemed dis¬ 
posed ’to enjoy himself during the period of his stay. Ha 
ordered, too, a pint of claret, which he was well aware was likely 
to be procured in great perfection upon tlie coast of Kent. 
The landlord in consequence conceived a high respect Tor him, 
and very much undervalued all the qualities of his companion, 
who, seating himself at the table, lcaned'Jhis jhead upon'his 
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hand, and fell into deep thought, without giving orders for 
anything. The host, with bis attendant star, disappeared 
from the room to procure the requisites for the travellers’ 
meal, and Sir Edward Digby immediately took advantage of 
their absence to say, “ Come, come, my dear Colonel, shake 
this off. , I think all that wo have lately heard should have 
tended fo revive hope and to give comfort. During all the 
six years that we have been more tike brothers than friends, 

I have never seen yon so much cast down as now, when you 
are taking the field under the most favourable circumstances, 
with name, station, reputation, fortune, and with thd best 
reason to believe those true whom you had been taught to 
suppose false.” 

“ I cannot tell, Digby,” replied his companion; “ we shall 
hear more ere long, and doubt is always well nigh as painful 
as the worst certainty. Besides, I am returning to the scenes 
of my early youth; scenes stored, it is <true, with many a sweet 
and happy memory, but full also of painful recollections. 
Those memories themselves are but as an inscription on a 
tomb, where hopes and pleasures, the bright dreams of youth, 
the ardent aspirations of first true love, the sweet endearments 
of a happy home, the treasured caresses of the best of mothers, 
the counsels, the kindness, the unvarying tenderness of the 
noblest aud highest-minded of fathers, all lie buried. There 
may be a pleasure in visiting that tomb, but it is a melancholy 
one; and when I think that it was for me, that it was on my 
account, my father suffered persecution and wrong, till a 
powerful mind, and a vigorous frame gave way, there is a 
bitterness mingled with all my remembrances of these scenes, 
from which I would fain clear my heart. I will do so, too, 
but it will require some solitary thought, sumo renew-cd fami¬ 
liarity with all the objects round, to take off the sharpness of 
the first effect.. You go on to Folkestone, and see that all is 
right there, I will remain here and wait for the rest. As sac*; 
as you have ascertained that everything is prepared to act in 
case we are called upon—which I hope may not be the case, 
as I do not like the service—you may betake yourself to 
Ilarbourne House, making me a report as you pass. When I 
have so distributed the men that we can rapidly concentrate a 
sufficient number upon any spot where they may be required, 

T Will' come op after you to our good old friend’s dwelling. 
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There you can seo me, and lit me know what is taking 
place." 

“ I 'ihink yon had better not let him know who yon really 
arc,” replied Sir Edward Digby; “at least till wfe havi seen 
how the land lies.” 

* I do* not know; I will think of it,” answered the other 
gentleman, whom for the present we shall continue to call 
Osborn, though the leamefl reader has already discovered that 
such was not his true name. “ It is evident,” h,e continued, 
“ that olej Mr. Oroyland does not remember me, although I 
saw him frequently when he was in England for a short time, 
some six or seven years before he finally quitted ^ldia. How¬ 
ever, though I feel I am much changed, it is probable that 
piany persons will recognise me whenever I appear in the 
neighbourhood of Cranbrook, and he might take it ill, that he, 
who^vas so good and true a friend both to my uncle ami my 
father, should be left in ignorance. Perhaps it would be better 
to confide in him fully, and make him aware of all *!ny views 
and purposes.” 

“ Under the seal of confession, then,” said his friend; “ for 
he is evidently u very talkative old gentleman. Hid you re¬ 
mark how ho ones or twice declared he would not tell a story, 
that it was no business of his, and*then went on to tell it 
directly.” 

“ True, such was always his habit,’’ answered Osborne; 
“and his oddities have got somewhat exaggerated during the 
last twelve .years; but he’s as true and faithful as ever man 
was, and nothing would induce him to betray a secret confided 
to him.” 

“ You know best,”*replied the other; but the entrance of 
the landlord with t!ie cl. ret, and the maid with the supper, 
broke off the* conversation, and there was no opportunity of 
renewing it. tiU.it was announced that the horses wore to, and 
TOf coach was ready. The two friends then took leave of 
each other, both coachman and host being somewhat surprised 
to find that one- of the travellers was about to remain behind. 

When, hqwever, a portmanteau,*, sword-ease, and a large 
trunk, or mail as it was then called, had been handed Out of 
the egregious boot, Osborn walked into the inn once more, and 
called the landlord to him. - “ 1 shall, most likely,” he said, 
“take up my quarters with you for some so y<ui*wr"i4;e 
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good enough to have abed-rodm prepared for me. You must 
also let m6 have a Atom, however small, where I can read and 
write, and receive any persons who may come to see me, for 
I have a good deal of business to transact.” 

“Oh, yes, sir! I understand,” replied the host, with a 
knowing'elevation of one eye-brow and a depressioot of "he 
other, “ Quite snug and private. You shall have a tooru at 
■the back of the house with two doors, so that they can come in 
by the one, pud go out through the other, and nobody know 
anything about it.” 

“ I rather suspect you mistake,” answered the guest, with 
a smile; “ an$ for fear you should say anything under an error, 
that you might be sorry for afterwards, let me tell yon at once 
that I am an officer of dragoons, and that the business I speak 
Of is merely regimental business. ” 

Tile host’s face grew amazingly blank; for a smugglcf in a 
large way was, in his estimation, a much more valuable and 
important'guest than an officer in the army, even had he been 
commander-in-chief of the •rees; but Osborn proceeded to 
relieve his mind from some of its anxieties by saying: “ You 
will understand that I am neither a spy nor an informer, my 
good friend, but merely come here to execute”whatever orders 
I may receive from government as a military man. 1 tell you 
who I am at once, that you may, as far as possible, keep from 
my sight any of those little transactions which I am informed 
are constantly taking place on this coast. I shall not, of 
course, step over the line of my duty, which is purely military, 
to report anything I see; bnt still I should not like that any 
man should say I was cognizaht of proceedings contrary to 
the interests of the government. This hint, however, >1 doubt 
not, will be enough.” 

“ Sir, you are a gentleman,” said the host; ‘“and as a nod 
is as good as £ wink to a blind horse, I shall »*ake care you 
have no annoyance. You must wait t a little for your bed-room 
though, for we did not know you were going to stay; but we 
will loose no time getting it ready. Can I do anything else to 
serve yon, sir?” 

“ I think not,” replied Osborn. “But one thing will be neces¬ 
sary. I expect five horses down to-morrow, and there must b« 
fOpnd stabling for them, and accommodation for the servants.* 
Vmdfprd, '_>vho was greatly consoled by these lattw 
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proofs of his guest’s opulence and important was proceeding 
to assure* him that all manner of conveniences, both for horse 
and man, were to be ffund at his inn, when the door of the 
room opened, and a third person was added to the party within. 
The moment the eye of the traveller by the coach fell upon 
him, his fifee lighted up with a well pleased smile, and' he ex¬ 
claimed* “ Ah, my good friend, is that you? I little expected 
to‘find you iu this part of Kent. What brought you hither 
after our long voyage?” 

“The same that brought you,” answered the otherr “old 
memories and loved associations.” 

llut before we proceed to notice what was Osborn’s reply, 
we must, though very unwilling to give loDg descriptions 
either of personal appearance or of dress, pause to notice briefly 
those-of the stranger who had just entered. 

Uel.ad originally beei^a tall man, and probably a powerful 
one, but he now stooped considerably, and was extremely thin. 
Ills face had uo colour in it, and even the lips were Pale, but 
yet the hue was not cadaverous, eft even what could be called 
skkly. The features were generally small and fine, except 
the eyes, which were large and bright, with a sort of brilliant 
but unsafe fire in ’them, and that peculiar searching ana in¬ 
tense gaze when speaking to any ones which is common to 
people of strcAig imaginations, who try to convey to others more 1 
than they actually say. His forehead, too, was high and grand, 
but wrinkled over with the furrows of thought and care; and 
on the right *sidb was a deep indentation, with a gash across 
it, as if the skull had been driven in by a blow. His hair, 
which was lont ;«h 1 thin, ival milk-white, and thongh his 
teeth were line, yefc the wrinkles of his skin, the peculiar 
roughness of the ear, and ihe shrivelled hand, all bore testi¬ 
mony of an advanced age. Yet, perhaps, lie might be younger 
li ^jiu lie lookedfsfor the light iu that eager eye plainly spoke 
one of those quick, anxious, ever labouring spirits which wear 
the frame by the internal emotions, infinitely more rapidly aud 
more destructively than any of the. external events and cir¬ 
cumstances oil life. One thing was very peculiar about him, 
at least iu this country, for on another continent sneh a pecu¬ 
liarity might have called for no attention. On either cheek, 
’beginning just behind the external corner ofv.be t^ 7 c, and pro¬ 
ceeding iu a graceful wave all along the chefks boiie, •.tyrs'lmj 
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round like an acanthus leaf, at the other extremity upon the 
cheek itself, wa3 along line of very minute blue spats, with 
another, and another, and another beipath it, till the whole 
assumed the appearance of a ratiier broad arabesque painted 
in blue upon his face. His dress in other respects (if „tins 
tattooing might be called apart of his dress) thouglf coarse in 
texture, was good. The whole, tqo, was black, except where 
the white turned-down collar of his shirt appeared between tiis 
coat and his pale brownish skip. His shoes were large and 
heavy,dike those used by the countrymen in that part of the 
county, and in them he wore a pair of silver buckles, not very 
large, hut wjiicii in their peculiar form and ornaments, gave 
signs of considerable antiquity. Though bent, as we have 
said, thin and pale, ho seemed active and energetic. All his 
motions were quick and eager, and he grasped the liamlyvhich 
Osborn extended to him, with a warpith and enthusiasm Very 
different from the ordinary expression of common friendship. 

“ Yotf' mistake,” said the young gentleman, in answer to 
his last observation. “It Was not old memories arid loved 
associations which brought me here at all, Mr. Wardc. It 
was an order from the commander-in-chief Had 1 not re¬ 
ceived it, I should not have visited this place for years, if 
ever!” 

“Yes, yes, you would,” replied the old man; 1 “yon could 
not help yourself; it was written in the book of your fate; it 
was not to be avoided. Yon were drawn here by an irre¬ 
sistible impulse to undergo what you have to uTidh-go, to per¬ 
form that which is assigned you, and to do and suffer all those 
things which are written on high.” 

“ 1 wonder to hear you speaking in forms so like those of." 
fatalist,” answered Osborn; “you whom I have always heard 
so strenuously assert man’s responsibility for all his actions, 
and scoff at the idea of his excusing himself orftlic plcaoU 'V 
predestination.” 

“True, true,” answered the old man, whom he called WaYde, 
“predestination affords no.cxcuse for aught that is wrong; tor 
though it be an inscrutable mystery how those three great facts 
are tefbe reconciled, yet certain it is that Omniscience cannot 
be ignorant of that which will take place, any mere than of 
fliat which lifts taken place; that every thing which God fore- 
•kr'Aft. wmist<takd*nlacft. and has been nra-rietennined bv his 
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will, arid that yet, as every matMjjpst feei,witHin himself, his own 
actions depend upon his volition, and if tbfy be evil he alone 
is to bljune. The end is to come, Osborn; the end is to come 
ivhen all will be Tevefled, and donbt not that it .will fye for 
Sod’s glory. I often think,” he continued in a Jess emphatic 
,on£, “ that man with his free will is like a child with a play- 
hing. We see the babe about to dash it against the wall in 
ngre wantonness, we kno%that he will injure it, perhaps break 
t to pieces, perhaps hurt himself with it in a degree; we could 
irevent it, yet we do not, thkiking perhaps that it will be a 
esson; one of those the accumulation of which makes cxperi- 
nce, if not wisdom. At all events the punishment falls upon 
,im; and, if duly warned, he has no right to Hame us for 
hat which his own will did, though we saw what he would do, 
.nd could have prevented him from doing so. Wo are all 
poilt # children, Osborn, and remain so to the end, though jGod 
;iveS us warning enougl® but liere comes my homely meal.” 

At the same moment, the landlord brought in g disli of 
egetables, some milk and some pottage, which he placed upon 
he table, giving a shrewd look to the young officer, but say- 
ng to his companion, “There, I have brought what you ordered, 
ir; but I cannot.help thinking you bad better take a bit of 
neat. You had nothing but the same stuff this morning, and 
:o dinner that I know of.” 

“Man, I Clever eat anything that has drawn the breath of 
ife,” replied Warde. “ The first of our race brought death 
nto the world and was permitted to inflict it upon others, for 
he satisfaction of his own appetites; but it was a permission, 
,nd not an injunction: except jpr sacrifice, I will not be one 
if the tyrants of The whole creation; I will have no more of 
he tiger in ray nature than is inseparable from it; and as to 
lorging mysc|f some five or six times a day with unnecessary 
bod, am I a swine, do you think, to eat when I am not 
isngry, for sole purpose of devouring? No, no; the 
implest food, and that c/lily for necessity, is best for man’s 
iody and his mind. We all grow too rank and superfluous.” 

Thus saying, he approached the table, said a short grace 
iver that which was set before him*, and then sitting {jjown, 
to till he was satisfied, without exchanging a word with any 
ne during the time that he was thus engaged. It occupied 
ess than five minutes, however, to take all {hat ke requited, 



and the a starting ( vp jkddenli&he thanked God for what he 
had giveij him, took up his fiat and turned towards tiie door. 

“ I am going out, Osborn,” he said, “ for my evening walk 
Will vcu come with me?” 

“ Willingly for half an hour,” answered the young officer, 

• and, telling the landlord as he passed that he would be back 
by the time that his room was ready, he accompanied*'hh 
eccentric acquaintance out into the streets of Hythe, and thence 
through some narrow walks and lanes, to the sea-shore. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The sky was clear and bright; the moonlight was sleeping in 
dream-like splendour upon the water, and the small waves, 
thrqwn up by the tide more than the wind, came rippling along 
the beach like a flood of diamonds. }Y11 was still and siieat in 
the sky and upon the earth; and the soft rustle of the waters 
upon the shore seemed but to say “ Hush!” as if nature feared 
that any louder sound should interrupt her calm repose.- To the 
west, stretched out the faint low line of coast towards Bunge- 
ne?s, and to the east appeared the highclifi's near Folkestone 
and Dover, grey and solemn; while the open heaven above 
looked down with its tiiiy stars and lustrous moon upon the 
wide extended sea, glittering in the silver veil ^ast over her 
sleeping bosom from on high. 

Such was the scene presented to the eyes of the two wan¬ 
derers when they reached the beach, a little way on the gaud- 
gate side of Hythe, and both paused to gaze upon it for several 
minutes in profound silence. 

“ This is indeed a night to walk forth upon the sands,” said 
the young officer at length. “ It seems to me, that of all the 
many scenes from which man can derive both instruction and 
comfort, in the difficulties and troubles of lifiyGiertv is none,so 
elevating, so strengthening, as that presented by the 'sea store 
on a moonlight night. To behold that mighty clement, so full 
of destructive and of beneficial power, lying tranquilly within 
the bound which God affixed to it, and to remember the words, 
‘Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther, and here shall thy 
proud wave|i be stopped,’ affords so grand an illustration of 
his might, £o tjnc a proof of tbe truth of liis promises, that 
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the heart mast be hard indeed and the mind dull, not to re¬ 
ceive confirmation of faith, and encouragement in h'ope.” 

“More, far more, may man receive,”replied his companion, 
“if he be bnt willing; but that gross and corrupt ilisect fetuses 
all instruction, and though the whole universe holds out bless¬ 
ings, stijl chooses the curse. Where is there a scene whence 
. mau *iaynot receive benefit? What spot upon the whole 
Oftrth has not something speak to his heart, if he would but 
listen ? In his own busy passions, however, and in his own 
fierce contentions, in his s8rdid creeping after gain* in his 
trickery and his knavery, even in his loves and pleasures, man 
turns a deaf ear to the great voice speaking to jjira; and the 
only scene of all this earth which cannot benefit the eye that 
looks upon it, is that in which human beings are the chief 


actors. There all is fonlncss, or pitifulness, or vice; and one, 
to }»'C in happiness, and to take the moral of all nature to his 
heart, should live alono*with nature. I will find me out such 


a place, where 1 can absent myself entirely, and contemplate 
nought, lint the works of God without the presence of man, i'or 
I am sick to death of all that I have seen of him and his, 
especially in what is called a civilized state.” 

“ You have often threatened to do so, Warde,” answered 


the young officer, “ but yet methinkat though you rail at him, 
you love, Mipi too much to quit his abodes entirely. -1 liuvfc 
seen you kind and considerate to savages of the most horrible 
class; to men whose daily practice it is to torture with the 
most unheard**!cruelty the prisoners whom they t;;>,e hi Untile; 
and^vill you have less regard for other fellow-creatures, be¬ 
cause they arowkit you call divilized?” 

“Ti*' savage is a» least sincere,” replied his companion. 

1 The want of sincerity is the groat and crowning vice of all 
this portion of the globe. Cruel the wild hunters may be, but 
arc tbcy.mo% cruel than the people here? Which is the 
™nurs t torment, a few hours’ agony at the stake, singing the 
war-song, all cubed by a biow of a hatchet, or long years of 
mental torture, when every scorn and contumely, every bitter 
injustice, cvyry cruel bereavement »that man can inflict or 
suffer, is piled upon your head, till the load becomes infolera- 
hie. Then, too. it is done in a smooth and smiling guise. 
Tiie civilized fiend looks softly upon you while lie wounds .you 
to the heart; makes a pretext of law, and justice,-and -q£oy; 
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would have you fancy him a'ifut't good man, while there is no 
act of nmlcvolcncl) and iniquity that he does nut practise. 
The savage is true, at all events. The man who fractured 
my skull with a blow of his tomahawk, made no pretence of 
friendship or of right, lie did it boldly, as an act customary 
with his people, and would have led me fo the ftake wnd 
danced with joy to see me suffering, had I not been rescued. 
He was sincere at least: but how Would the Englishman have 
served me? He would have wrung my heart with pangs 
insupportable, and all the time have talked of his great grief 
to afflict me, of the necessity of the case, of justice being on 
his side, and of a thousand other vain ami idle pretexts, bnt 
aggravating the act by mocking me with a show of generosity.” 

“ I fear my excellent friend that you have at some time 
suffered sadly from man’s baseness,” said Osborn; “ but yet 
I think you are wrong to let the memory thereof affecv, you 
thus. I, too, have suffered, and perhaps shall have to suffer 
more; bnt yet I would not part with the best blessings God 
has given to man, as you have done, for any other good.” 

“ What have I parted with that I could keep?” asked the 
other, sharply: “what blessings? I know of none?” 

“Trust—confidence,” replied his young-companion. “I 
know you will say that,they have been taken from you; that 
■you have not thrown them away, that yon have ,becn robbed 
of them. But have you not parted with them too easily? 
Have yon not yielded at once, without a struggle to retain 
what I still call the best blessings of God? Tihe’-e are many 
villains in the world; I know it but too well; there are many 
knaves. There arc still more cold and sc'fish egotists, who, 
without committing actual crimes or injuring others, <b> good 
to none; but there are also many true and upright hearts, 
many just, noble, and generous men; and were it a delusion 
to think so, I would try to retain it still.” 

“ And suffer for it in the hour of need, in the moment;' 01 
the deepest confidence,” answered Wardc. “If you must 
have confidence, place it in the humble and the low, in the 
rudest and least civilized * ay, in the very outcasts of society; 
rather, than in the polished and the courtly, the great and 
high. I would rather trust my life, or my purse, to the 
honour of the common robber, and to his generosity, than to 
the V°rv gentlemanly man of fashion and high station. Now, 
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if, as you say, you havo notf^omo down litherlfor old asso¬ 
ciations, you must be sent to hunt-down .lonestcr men than 
those who sent you; men who break boldly through an unjust 
and barbarous systcrf, which denies to our land the goods of 
another, /md who, knowing that the very knaves who devised 
that system, did it but to enrich themselves, stop, with a 
strong^iand a part of the plunder on the way; or, rather, 
insist at the peril of theia lives, on man’s inherent right to 
trade with his neighbours, and frustrate the roguish devices of 
those who would forbid to ouv land the use of that produced 
by anothef.” 

Osborn smiled at his companion’s defence of smuggling, but 
replied, “ I can conceive a thousand reasons, my good friend, 
why the trade in certain things should be totally prohibited, 
and a high duty for the interests of the state be placed on 
other#. But I am not going to argue with you on all ou» in¬ 
stitutions; merely this > will say, that when we entrust to 
certain men the power of making laws, wc are bouni^to obey 
those law’s when they are made; and it wore but candid and 
just to suppose that those who had made them after long deli¬ 
beration, did so for the general good of the whole.” 

“For their own villaiious ends,” answered Warde; “for 
their own selfish interests. The good of the whole! What 
is it in the eyes of any of these lawgivers but the good of v 
party?” 

“ But do yon not think,” asked the young officer, “ that we 
ourselves, who^re not lawgivers, judge their actions but too 
often under the influence of the very motives we attribute to 
them? lias p;irt£ no share in .our own bosoms? Has selfish¬ 
ness, hive views of oijr own interests, in opposition, cither to 
the Interests of ot lab's or of the general weal, no part in the 
judginent thabwe form? Fach man carps at that which suits 
him not and strives to change it, without the slightest care 
whether, m so doing, he be not bringing ruin on the heads of 
thousands. But as to wfiat you said just now of my being 
sent hither to hunt down the smuggler, such is not the case, 

I am scut to lend my aid to the civU power when called upon 
to do so, buf nothing more; and we all know that the civil 
power has proved quite ineffective in stopping a system which 
began by violation of a fiscal law, and has gone on to ^outrages 
the most brutal and the most daring. 1 shall not steg beyond 
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the line of irfy dufy, my good . attend; and I will admit that 
many of these verjimisguided men themselves, who are carry¬ 
ing on an illegal traffic in this daring manner, fancy themselves 
justified by,such arguments as you hav^ just now used; nay, 
more, 4 do believe that there are some men amongst-them of 
high and., noble feelings, who never dream they are dishonest 
in breaking a law that they dislike. But if we break ene lavf 
thus, why should we keep any? Why not add robbery aad 
murder if it suits us?’’ 

“ Ay, there are high minded afed noble men amongst them,” 
answered Warde, not seeming to heed the latter part of what 
his companion said, “ and there stands one of them. He has 
evil in him 'doubtless, for he is a man and an Englishman; 
but I have found none hero who has less, and many who have 
more. Yet were that man taken in pursuing his occupation, 
they.,would imprison, exile, perhaps hang him, while a rxnlti- 
tnde of knaves in gilded coats would he suffered to go on com¬ 
mitting eyery sin, and almost every crime, unpunished: a good 
man, an excellent man, and yet a smuggler.” 

The young officer knew it was in vain to reason with him, 
for in the frequent intercourse they had held together, he had 
perceived that, with many generous and noble feelings, with a 
pure heart, and almost .ascetic severity of life, there was a 
certain perversity in the course of Mr. Warde’s thoughts which 
rendered it impossible to turn them from the direction which 
they naturally took. It seemed as if, by long habit, they had 
channelled for themselves so deep a bed that they .could never 
be diverted thence, and, consequently, without replying at first, 
he merely turned his eyes in the direction,which the other 
pointed out, trying to catch sight of the person of whom he 
spoke. They were now on the low sandy shore which runs 
along between the town of Hythe and the beautiful little 
watering-place of Sandgate. Bat it must be recollected that, 
at the time I speak of, the latter place displayed no ornamental 
villas, no gardens full of flowers, almost touching on,the sea, 
and consisted merely of a few fishermen’s, or rather smugglers’ 
huts, with one little public house, and a low-b,rowed shop, 
filled with all the necessities that the inhabitants might require. 
Thus nothing like the mass of buildings which the watering 
place noyv can boast, lay between them and the Folkestone 
cliffs; and the whole line of the coast, except at one point, 
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where the roof of a house intewijptecl tqe vitw, wp epen before 
Osborn’s eyes; yet neither upon the shore at self, n<y upon the 
green upland, which was broken by rocks and bushes, and 
covered by thick drylgrass, could he perceive anything resem¬ 
bling a human fora), A minute after, however, he fought 
he^aw something move against the rugged back-ground, and 
ihe next*moment, the head and shoulders of a man rising over 
tfce edge of the hill caught his eyes, and as his companion 
walked forward in silence, he inquired:— 

“ Have you known him Wig, or is this one of -your sudden 
judgments, my good friend?” 

“ I knew him when he was a boy and a lad,” answered 
Wards; “ I know him now that he is a man, so i» is no sndden 
judgment. Come, let us speak with him, Osborn;” and he 
advanced rapidly by a narrow path up the side of the slope. 

Osborn paii&ed a single instant, and then followed, spying, 

“ Be upon your guard, Warde, and remember how I am circum¬ 
stanced. Neither commit me, nor let him commit himself.” 

“ No, no, fear not,” answered his friend, “ I am no smug¬ 
gler, young man;” and he strode on before, without pausing 
for further consultation. A 3 they climbed the hill, the figure 
of the man of whom they had been speaking became more and 
more distinct, while walking up and down upon a flat space at 
the top of the first step or wave of ground; he seemed to take, 
no notice of their approach. When they came nearer still he 
paused, as if waiting for their coming; and the moon shining * 
lull upon him % displayed his powerful form, standing in an at¬ 
titude of e*asy grace, with the arms folded on the chest, and 
the head slightly bent forward, He was not above the middle 
height^ but broad in the shoulders and long in the arm; robust 
-tun? strong; every muscle was round and swelling, and yet not 
heavy; for there was the appearance of great lightness and 
activity in his whole figure, strangely combined with that of 
•'dgour and power. His head was small, and well set upon his 
shoulders; and the very’position in which he stood, the firm 
planting of his feet on the ground, the motionless crossing of 
his arm upon his breast, all seemed to argue to the miud of 
Osborn, ant? he was one not unaccustomed to j udge of charac¬ 
ter by external signs, a strong and determined spirit, well 
fitted for the rough and adventurous life which he had under¬ 
taken. 
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“ Good night, Eliding I” s^yi-'Mr. Warde, as they came up 
to the spof where Bjs stood. “What a beautiful evening it isl” 

“ Good night, sir!” answered the man, in a civil tone, and 
with a voice of considerable melody. “ Iv is indeed a beautiful 
evening, though sometimes I like to see the cloudy sky, too.” 

“And yet I dare say you enjoy a walk by the bright §ea, 
in the cafm moonlight as much as I do,” rejoined Mr. jyardet 

“ Ay, that I do, sir,” replied tho,smuggler. “ That’s what 
brought me out to-night, for there’s nothing else doing; but I 
should not rest quiet, I suppose,«n my bed, if I did not take 
my stroil along the downs or somewhere, and look over the 
sea, while she lies panting in the moonbeams. She’s a pretty 
creature, and. I love her dearly. I wonder how people can 
live inland.” 

“ Oh 1 there are beautiful scenes enough inland,” said 
Osboyn, joining in the conversation; “ both wild and grand, 
and calm and peaceful.” 

“ I know there are, sir, I know there are,” answered the 
'smuggler, gazing at him attentively, “ and if ever I were to 
live away from the beach, I should say, give me the wild and 
grand, for I have seen many a beautiful place inland, especially 
in Wales; but still it always seems to me .as if there was 
something wanting when the sea is not there. I suppose it is 
natural for an Englishman.” 

"" “Perhaps it is,” rejoined Osborn, “for certainly when 
Nature rolled the ocean around ns, she intended us for a mari¬ 
time people. But to return to what you werp saying: if I 
could ciioose my own abode, it should be amongst the calm 
and peaceful scenes, of which thf; eye never tires, and amongst 
which the mind rests in repose.” n 

“ Ay, if it is repose one is seeking,” replied the smuggler* 
with a laugh, “well and good. Then a pleasant,little valtey, 
with trees and a running stream, and a neat little church, and 
the parsonage, may do well enough. But I dare say you and 
I, sir, have led very different lives, and so have got different 
likings. I have always been accustomed to the storm and the 
gale, to a somewhat adventurous life, and to have that great 
wide sea before my eyes for ever. You, I dare say, have been 
going on quietly and peacefully all your days, perhaps in Lon¬ 
don, or iu some grgat town, knowing nothing of hardships or 
,of dancers, so that is the reason vou love auiet niaces.” 



the smuggler. 

“Quito the reverse!” lifls^fed Osboij, with a smile; 
“mine has been nothing butf a life .of perif and fdapger, and 
activity, as far as it hitherto has gone. From the time I was 
eighteen till now, the ftattic and the skirmish, the march and 
the retreat, with often the hard ground for my bed, as fre¬ 
quently the sky for my covering, and at best a tliiq piece of 
canvass t8 keep off the blast, have been my lot, but it is that 
vejy fact that makes me loqg for some repose, and love scenes 
that give the picture of it to the imagination, if not the reality 
to the heart. I should suppose that few men- who have 
passed their time thus, and known from youth to manhood 
nothing but strife and hourly peril, do not, sooner or later, 
desire such tranquillity.” 

“I don’t know-, sir,” said the smuggler; “it may be so, 
and the time may come with me; but yet, I think, habits one 
is brejj to get such a hold of the heart that we can’t do with¬ 
out them. I often fancy J should like a month’s quiet, too; 
but then, I know, before the month was out I should loug to 
be on the sea again.” 

“Mart is a discontented creature,” said Warde; “not even 
the bounty of God can satisfy him. I do not believe that he 
would even rest iq heaven, were he not wearied of change by 
the events of this life. Well may they say it is a state of trial.” 

“I hope I shall go to heaven, too,’’"rejoined the smuggler; 
“but I should like a few trips first; and I dare say, when 1 
grow au old man, and stiff and rusty, 1 shall be well contented 
to take my walk here in the sunshine, and talk of days that 
are gone; b*ut, at present, when ono has life and strength, I 
could no more sit and get careered in idleness than I could 
turn miller. ThiS world’s not a place to be still in; and I 
s-iy,4ilow wind, and push off the boat.” 

“But one qiay have activity enough without constant ex¬ 
citement and peril,” answered Osborn. 

• • ,“1 dont kilbw that there would be half the pleasure in it,” 
replied the smuggler, laughing, “that we strive fur, that we 
lovV. Everything must have its price, and cheap got is little 
valued. But who is this coming?” he continued, turning 
sharply round before either of his companions heard a sound. 

The next moment, however, steps running up the face of 
the bank were distinguished, and in anothej minute a boy of 
twelve or thirteen, dressed in a sailor’s jacket, came hurrying 
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up to the smnggfeiv and pidfed'his sleeve, saying, in a low 
voice, “ Qonie hitter, come hither; I want to speak to you.” 

The man took a step apart, and, bending down his head, 
listened to, something which the. boy whispered in his car. 
“I will come, I will come directly,” iie said, at length, when 
the lad done. “Bun on and tell him, little Starlight; 
for I must get home first for a minute. Good night^,gentie- 
men,” he continued, turning to Mr. Warde and his companion, 
“ I must go away for a longer walk;” and without further 
adieu, he began to descend thedjank, leaving the two friends 
to take their way back to Hythe, conversing, as they went, 
much in the same strain as that in which they had indulged 
while coming thither, differing on almost every topic, but yet 
with some undefinable link of sympathy between them, which 
nevertheless owed its origin, in the old man’s breast, to vciy 
different feelings from those which were experienced by his 
younger companion. 


CHAPTER V. 

TnEP.E was an old house, built in a style which acquired the 
mint-mark of fashion of about the reign of George the First, 
c and was considered by those of the English, or opposite party, 
to be peculiarly well qualified for the habitation of Hanover 
rats, it stood at a little distance from the then small hamlet 
of H.u'Iiounie, aud was plunged into one of tbejsouthern aper¬ 
tures of the wood of that name, having its gardens and 
pleasure-grounds around it, with a terrace and a lawn stretch¬ 
ing out to the verge of a small parish road, which passed at 
the distance of somewhat less than a quarter of a mile rroar 
the windows. It was all of red brick, and looked square and 
formal enough, with the two wings projecting like the a-kimbo 
arms of some untamed virago, straight and resolute as a re®" 
doubt. The numerous windows, however, with very tolerable 
spaces between them; the numerous chimneys, with every sort 
of form and angle; the numerous doors, of every shape and 
size, and the square precision of the whole, bespoke it a very 
capacious building, and the inside justified fully the idea which 
the mind of a traveller naturally formed from the outside. It 
was, in truth, a roomy, and in some cases a very convenient 
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ftfbode; but it was laid out ijiow a particnfer plan, which it 
'may not be amiss to write down, for the practical isstruction 
of the reader unlearned in such edifices. 

In the centre of th^ground-floor was a large haV of a. cru¬ 
ciform shape, each of the limbs being about fiftee£ feet wide. 
The*two porter arms of the cross stretched from shb; to side 
of the building in its width; the two longer from end to end 
of»its length. The southern termination of the shorter arms 
was the great hall-door; the northern arm, which formed the 
passage between the various tanges of offices, ext£nde<^ to a 
door at tlfe back, opening into a court-yard surrounded by 
coach-houses, stables, cow-sheds, pig-sties, and hen-roosts. 
But the offices, and the passage between them, wbre shut off 
from the main hall and the rest of the mansion by double 
doors; and the square of fifteen feet in the centre of the hall 
was, to the extent of about two-thirds of the whole, occupied 
by a‘ large, low-stepped* broad-ballustraded oaken staircase. 
The eastern and western limbs of the cross afforded the means 
of communicating with various rooms, such as library, dining¬ 
room, drawing-room, music-room, magistrate’s-room, gentle- 
man’s-room, and billiard-room, with one or two others to which 
no name had been applied. Many of these rooms had doors 
which led into the one adjacent; but .this was not invariably 
the ease, for from the main corridor branched off several little 
passages, separating in some instances one" chamber from the 
other, and leading out upon the terrace by the smaller doors 
which we li^tvcv noticed above. What was tlie use of these 
passages and doors nobody was ever able to divine, and it re¬ 
mains a mystery tp the present* day, which I shall not attempt 
to soly& by venturing joy hypothesis upon so recondite a sub¬ 
ject. The second ffoor above was laid out much in the same 
way'as the one below, except that one of the limbs of the 
cross was ^a^ting, the space over the great door being appro¬ 
priated to a very tolerable bed-room. From this floor to the 
other descended two or three staircases, the principal one being 
the 1 grea't open flight of steps which 1 have already men¬ 
tioned ; and the second, or next in importance, being a stone 
staircase, winch reached the ground between the double.doors 
that shut out the main liall from the offices. 

Having thus given some idea of the interior of the building, 
I will only pause to notice that, at the period I speak of, it 
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bad one ’ very gr<f\t defect :*it Jvas very much out of repair; 
not, indeed, of that sort of substantial repair whieh is neces¬ 
sary to comfort, but of that pleasant repair which is agreeable 
to the eye- It was well and solidly built, and was quite wind 
and water feght; but although the builders of the day in which 
it was erected were, as every one knows, peculiar^ neat in 
their brick-work, yet Time would have his way even with 
their constructions, and he had maliciously chiselled out the 
pointing from between the sharp, well-cut bricks, scraped away 
the mortar 'from the stone copings, aud cracked and blistered 
the painting of the wood-work. This labour of Ins had not 
only given a venerable, but also a somewhat dilapidated .ap¬ 
pearance to c tlie mansion; and some green mould, with which 
he had taken the pains to dabble all the white parts of the 
edifice, did not decrease the look of decay. 

Sweeping round from the parish road that we have*men- 
tioned was a branch, leading by the 'side of the lawn and a 
gentle ascent, up to the terrace and to the great door, and 
carriages on arriving passed along the whole front of the house 
by the western angle before they reached the court-yard 
behind, But from that court-yard there were various other 
means of exit. One to the kitchen garden, one to two or 
three other courts, and pne into the wood which came within 
.fifty yards of the enclosure; for, to use the ordinary romance 
phrase, llarbourne House was literally “ bosomed in a wood.” 
The windows, however, and the front, commanded a fine view 
of a rich and undulating country, plentifully^;arnislied with 
trees, but still, for a considerable distance, exposed to the eye, 
from the elevated ground upon which the mansion was placed. 
A little hamlet was seen at the distance of about two ' vn ’ , os in 
front; I rather suspect it was "Kcnehill, and to the eastwafU 
the house looked over the valley towards the high ground by 
Woodchurch and Woodchurch Beacon, catching a bine line 
which probably was Romney Marsh. Between, Woodchurch; 
however, and itself, was seen standing out, straight aud nip- 
right, a very trim-looking white dwelling, flanked by some 
pleasant groves, and to the west were seen one or two gentle¬ 
men’s seats scattered about over the face of the country. 
Behind, nothing of course was to be seen but tree-tops, except 
from the window of one of the attics, whence the housemaid 
could descry Bidden den Windmill and the top of Biddenden 
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Chnrch. Harbojime Wood 'was* indeed, at thattjjne, very 
extensive, joining on to the 'large piece of woodlapd, from 
which it is now separated, and stretching out as far as that 
place with an unpleasJit name, called Gallows Green. The 
whole of this space, and a considerable portion o 7 the culti¬ 
vated ground around, was within the manor of the-master of 
the mansion, Sir Robert Cropland, of Harbourne, the elder 
brother of that Mr. Zachajy Croylaml, whom we have seen 
travelling down into Kent with two companions in the newly- 
established stage-coach. 

About f6nr days after that memorable journey, a tr,iveller 
on horseback, followed by a servant leading another horse, and 
with a portmanteau behind him, rode up the little parish road 
w'e have mentioned, took the turning which led to the terrace, 
and drew in his bridle at the great door of Harbourne House. 
I would describe him again, but I have already given tho 
reader so correct and accurate a picture of Sir Edward Digby, 
that he cannot make any mistake. The only change which 
had taken place in his appearance, since he set out from Lon¬ 
don, was produced by his being now dressed in a full military 
costume; but nevertheless the eyes of a fair lady, who was in 
the drawing-room, and had a full view of the terrace, conveyed 
to her mind, as she saw him ride up, the impression that he 
was a very handsome man indeed. In two minutes more, 
which were occupied by the opening of the door and sundry 
directions given by the young baronet to bis servant, Sir 
Edward I)i$jby,was ushered into the drawing-room, and ad¬ 
vanced with a frank, free, military air, though unacquainted 
with any of thg persons it contained. As his arrival about 
that hQjir was expected, the whole family of Harbourne House 
wjs'assembled to receive him; and before we proceed farther, 
we may as w<dl give some account of the different persons of 
whom the little circle was composed. 

The firsTvTiom Sir Edward’s eyes fell upon was the master 
of the mansion, who had’ risen, and was coming forward to 
welcome! his guest. Sir Robert Groyland, however, was so 
different a person from Ills brother, in every point, that the 
young officer could hardly believe that he had the baronet 
before him. He was a large, heavy-looking man, with* good ' 
features and expressive eyes, but sallow ip complexion, and 
though somewhat corpulent, having thattlook of loose, flabby 
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obesity, yfhicb isgenerally In Indication of bad health. His 
dress, thpugh scrupulously dean and in the best fashion of the 
time, fitted him ill, being too large even for his large person; 
and the setting of the diamond ring which ho wore upon his 
hand was Scarcely more yellow than the hand itself. On his 
face he bore a look of habitual thought and care, approaching 
moroseness, which even the smile he assumed on Sir Edward’s 
appearance could not altogether dissipate. In his tone, how¬ 
ever, he was courtly and kind, though perhaps a little pompous. 
He expressed his delight at set&tg his old friend’s sou in Har- 
bourne House, shook him warmly by the hand, and then led him 
ceremoniously forward to introduce him to Ms sister, Mrs. 
Barbara Cropland, and his two daughters. 

The former lady might very well have had applied to her 
Fielding’s inimitable description of the old maid. Her appear¬ 
ance was very similar, her station and occupation mnqh the 
same; but nevertheless, in all essential points, Mrs. Barbara 
Croylaud was a very different person from the sister of Squire 
AllwortHy. She was a kind-hearted soul as over existed; 
gentle, in her nature, anxious to do the very best for every¬ 
body, a little given to policy for the purpose of accomplishing 
that end, and consequently, nine times out of ten, making folks 
very uncomfortable in order to make them comfortable, and 
doing till manner ofmischief for the purpose of setting things 
1 right. No woman ever had a more perfect abnegation of self 
than Mrs. Barbara Ooyland, in all tilings of great importance. 
She had twice missed a very good opportunity of marriage, by 
making up a match between one who was quite ready to bo 
her own lover, and one of bey female friends for whom he 
cared very little. She had lent the whole of her own.private 
fortune, except a small annuity, which by some chalice-lad- 
been settled upon her, to her brother Sir 1-abort, without 
taking any security whatsoever for principal or interest;, and 
she was always ready when there was anything in her purse 
to give it away to the worthy or unworthy; rather, indeed, 
preferring the latter, from a conviction that they were more 
likely to be destitute of friends than those who had some 
claim upon society. 

Nevertheless Mrs. Barbara Croyland was not altogether 
without that smalj sort of selfishness which is usually termed 
vanity. She was o' jasionally a little affronted and indignant 
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with her friends, wheri th£/^approved of her spoUjng their 
whole plans with the intention'of facilitating (hem. J 5he knew 
that her design was good; and she thought it very ungrateful 
in the world to be angty when her good designs produced the 
most opposite results to those which she intended^ Sin;'was 
fully # couvinced, too, that circumstances were perversely against 
her; and Jet for her life she could not refrain from trying to 
make those circumstances bend to her purpose, notwitiistand- 
ng all tho raps on the knuckles she received; and she had 
still some scheme going on, yhieh, though continually disap¬ 
pointed, rose up Hydra-like, with a new head springing eut as 
soon as the other was cut off. As it was at her suggestion, 
ind in favour of certain plans which she kept deep in the re¬ 
jesses of her own bosom, that Sir Robert Croyland had claimed 
icquaintance with Sir Edward Digby on the strength of an 
)!d friendship with his father, and had invited him down to 
[larbourne House immediately on the return of his regiment 
,o England, it may well be supposed that Miss Barbara re- 
jeiveu him with her most gracious smiles, which, to* say the 
:ruth, though the face was wrinkled with age, and the. com¬ 
plexion not very good, were exceedingly sweet and benignant, 
jpringing from a natural kindness of heart, which, if guided by 
i sounder discretion, would have rendered her one of the most 
imiable persons on the earth. 

After a ftw words of simple courtesy on both parts. Sir 
Edward turned to the other two persons who were in the 
■oom, where he found metal more, attractive—at least, for the 
yes. The "first to whom he was introduced was a young 
aily, who seemed to be about one-and-twenty years of age, 
■hough she had iiffact just attained another year; and though 
tvSrf&tJEert somewhat 'hurried him on to the next, who was 
Winger, the fyjeu eye of the young officer marked enough to 
make him aware that, if so cold and so little disposed to look 
m a lovefTSfler undo had represented, she might well become 
i very dangerous neighbour to a man with a heart not well 
guarded«against the power of beauty. Her hair, eyes, and 
;ye-lashes were almost black, and her complexion of a clear 
mown, with'the rose blushing faintfy in the cheek; but tho 
yes were of a ‘deep blue. The whole form of the heaS, the 
all of' the hair, tho bend of the neck from tjie shoulders, were 
ill exquisitely symmetrical and classical, lpnd nothing ■could bfl 
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more lovely than^the line ofJUwf'brow and the chiselled cutting 
of the nose. Tae upper bp, small and delicately drawn, the 
under lip full and slightly apart, showing the pearl-like teeth 
beneath; the torn of the ear, and the graceful line in the 
throat, might all have served as models for the sculptor or 
the painter; for the colouring was as rich and beautiful ap the 
form; and when she rose and stood to receive him", with the 
small hand leaning gently on the arm of the chair, he thought 
he had never seen anything more graceful than the figure, or 
moro- harmouious than its calm, dignity, with the lofty gravity 
of iir.r countenance. If there was a defect in the 'face, it was 
perhaps that the chin was a little too prominent, but yet it 
suited welt with the whole countenance and with its expres¬ 
sion, giving it decision without harshness, and a look of firm¬ 
ness, which the bright smile that fluttered for a moment round 
the lips, deprived of everything that was not gentle and kind. 
There was soul, there was thought,, there was feeling, ill the 
whole look; and Digby would fain have paused to see those, 
features animated in conversation. But her father led him on, 
after a single word of introduction, to present him to his 
younger daughter, who, with some points of resemblance, 
offered a strange contrast to her sister. She, too, was very 
handsome, and apparently about two years younger; but hers 
was the style of beauty which, though it deserves a better 
name, is generally termed pretty. All the features were good, 
and the hair exceedingly beautiful; but the face was not so 
oval, the nose perhaps a little too short, and the lips too 
sparkling with smiles to impress the mind, at nrst sight, so 
much as the countenance of the other. She seemed all hap¬ 
piness; and in looking to the expression "and at her bright 
blue eyes', as they looked out through the black lasfics* like 
violets from a clump of dark leaves, it was ssarcely possible 
to fancy that she hail ever known a touch of care or sorrow, 
or that one of the anxieties of life had ever e^eifiirushcd her 
lightly with its wing. She seemed the flower just opening to 
the morning sunshine; the fruit, before the bloom had been 
>washed away by one shower. Her figure, too, was full of 
young grace; her movements were all quicker, more wild and 
free than her sister’s; and as she rose to receive Sir Edward. 
jDigby, it was more with the air of an old friend than a new 
acquaintance. Indeed, she was the #rst of the family wlio 
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had seen him, for hers werollie .eyes which had -watched his 
approach from the window, so that she felt 'its if she .knew him 
better than any of them. 

There was something very winning in the frank,and cordial 
greeting with which she met him, and in an instant it had 
established a sort of communication between them which 
would hitvc taken hours, perhaps days, to bring abont with 
her sis"ter. As Sir Edwatjl Digby did not come there to fall 
in love, he would fain have resisted such influences, even at 
the beginning; and perhaps/.he words of old Mr. Oovland 
had somewhat put him upon his guard. But it was of no use 
being npon ids guard; for, fortity himself as strongly as he 
would, Zara went through all his defences in an instant; and, 
seeming to take it for granted that they were to be great 
friends, and that there was not the slightest obstacle whatever 
to their being perfectly familiar in a lady-like and gentleman¬ 
like .manner, of course they were so in five minutes, though 
he was a soldier who had seen some service, and she an inex¬ 
perienced girl just out of her teens. But all women have a 
sort of experience of their own; or, if experience be not the 
right name, an intuition in matters where the other sex is 
concerned, which ^supplies to tuera very rapidly a great part 
of that which long converse with the world bestows on men. 
Too true that it docs not always act as a safeguard to their 
own hearts ;*true that it does not always guide them right in 
their own actions; but still it does not fail to tcacii them the 
best means of winning where they wish to win; and if they 
do not succeed,*it is far more frequently that the cards which 
they hold are not good, than tijat they play the game unskil- 
fuUy. 

, }JJfifEhcr Sir Bober! Croyland had or had not any fore¬ 
thought in hig invitation of Sir Edward Digby, and, like a 
prudent father, judged that it would be quite as well bis 
youngest dsr^htcr should marry a wealthy baronet, he was 
too wise to let anything like design appear; and though he 
suffered the young officer to pursue his conversation with 
Zara for two or three minutes longer than he had done with 
her sister, he'soon interposed, by takihg the first opportunity 
pf telling-his guCst the names of those whom he had invited 
to meet him that day at (tinner. 

“ We shall have but 9 small party,” he\akl, in a somewhat 
D 
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apologetic tone, “for geverai ofjlrar friends are absent jnst 
now; but T have asked my good and eccentric brother Za¬ 
chary to meet you to-day, Sir Edward; and also my excellent 
neighbour, ^Ir. Radford, of Radford All; a very superior 
man indeed under the surface, though the manner may be a 
little rough. His son, too, I trust will join us;” and,he 
glanced his eye towards Edith, whose face grew sonjewkat 
paler than it had been before. Sir .Robert instantly withdrew 
bis gaze; but the look of both father and daughter had not 
been lost upon Digby; and he replied:— 

“i Have the pleasure of knowing your brother already, Sir 
Robert. We were fellow-travellers as far as Ashford, four 
or five days ago. I hope he is well?” 

“Oh! quite well, quite well,” answered the baronet, “but 
as odd as ever; nay odder, I think, for his expedition to Lon¬ 
don., That which seems to polish and soften other men, bat 
renders him rougher and more extraordinary. But he was 
always very odd; very odd, indeed, even as a boy.” 

“Ay, but he was always kind-hearted, brother Robert,” 
observed Miss Barbara; “and though he may be a little odd, 
he has boeu in odd places, you know: India and the like; and 
besides, it does not do to talk of bis oddity, ,as you are doing 
always, for if he heard of it he might leave all his money 
away.” 

“He is only odd, I think,” said Edith Croyland, “bybeing 
kinder and better than other men.” 

Sir Edward Digby turned towards her with,a warm smile, 
replying: “So it struck me, Miss Croyland. lie' is so good 
and right-minded himself, that; he is at times a little out of 
patience with the faults and follies of others; at least, such 
was my impression, from all I saw of him.*’ 

“It was a jnst one,” answered the yonng lady*; V and I am 
sure, Sir Edward, the more you see of him the more you will 
be inclined to overlook the oddities for the sako'oi the finer 
qualities.” 

It seemed to Sir Edward Digby that the commendations of 
Sir Robert Croyland’s brother did not seem the most grateful 
of all,possible sounds to ‘the ears of the baronet* who imme¬ 
diately after announced that he would have the pleasure of 
conducting bis yotmg guest to his apartments, adding that 
they werg early people in the country, their usual dinner-hour 
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being four o’clock, though he IoueJI that.the,jfashionable people 
of London were now in the habit of-dining at half-past four. 
Sir Edward accordingly followed him up the great oaken stair¬ 
case to a very handsome and comfortable room, with a dress¬ 
ing-room at the side, in which he found his servant already 
bnsijy employed in disburdening his bags and portmanteau of 
their cqptents. 

Sir Robert paused for a moment, to see that his guest had 
everything which he might require, and then left him. The 
j young baronet did not proceed immediately to the busihesg of 
the toilet, but seated himself before the window of the bed¬ 
room, and gazed out with a thoughtful expression, while his 
servant continued his operations in the next rot>m. From 
time to time the man looked in as if he had something to say, 
but his master continued in a reverie, of which it may be as 
well to take some notice. His first thought was, “I must4ay 
out the plan of my campaign; but I must take care not to 
get my wing of the army defeated while the main.body is 
moving up to give battle. On my life, I’m a great deal too 
good-natured to put myself in such a dangerous position for a 
friend. The artillery that the old gentleman spoke of is much 
more formidable than I expected. My worthy colonel did not 
use so much of love’s glowing colours yi his painting as I sup¬ 
posed; but after all, there’s no danger; 1 am proof against 
all such shots, and I fancy I must use little Zara for the pur¬ 
pose of getting at her sister’s secrets. There can bo no harm 
•in making a littUe love to her: the least little bit. possible. It 
will do my pretty coquette no harm, and mo none either. It 
may be well tojtnow how the kind lies, however; and I dare 
say fi^t fellow of ming has made some discoveries already; 
•bul-vue surest way tb get nothing out of him is to ask him, 
ami so I must lot him take his own way.” 

His thoughts then turned to another branch of the same 
subject; aniSThe went on pondering rather than thinking for 
some minutes more. There is a state of mind which can 
scarcely bb called thought; for thought is rapid and progressive, 
like tiie flight of a bird, whether it be in tho gyrations of the 
swallow, or tlic straight-forward course of the rook; but in 
’.he mode or condition of which I speak, the mirid seems rather 
to hover over a particular object, like the hkwk eyeing care¬ 
fully that which is beneath it: and this sSRi can no .more be 
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called thought tliati the hovering of the hawk can he called 
flight. Such was the occupation of Sir Edward Digby, as I 
have said, for several minutes, and then he went on to his con¬ 
clusions. “She loves him still,” ho said to himself; “of that 
I feel sure. She is true to him still, and steadfast in her truth. 
Whatever may have been said or done has not been hers, °iid 
that is a great point gained; for now, with station, rank, dis¬ 
tinction, and competence at least, h* presents himself in a very 
different position from any which he could assume before; and 
unless.on account of some unaccountable prejudice, the old 
gentleman can have no objection. Oh, yes. she loves him 
still, I feel very sure 1 The calm gravity of that beautiful face 
has only been written there so early by some deep and un¬ 
changed feeling. We never see the sparkling brightness of 
youth so shadowed but by some powerful and ever-present 
memory, which, like the deep bass notes of a fine instrument, 
gives a solemn tone even to the liveliest music of life. She 
can smile, but the brow is still grave: there is something, un¬ 
derneath it; and we must find out exactly what that is. Yet 
I cannot doubt; I am sure of it. Here, Somers I are not those 
things ready yet? I shall be too late for dinner.” 

“Oh, no, sir I” replied the man, coming in, and putting up 
the back of his hand to his head, in military fashion. “ Your 
honour won’t be too late. The great bell rings always half-an- 
hour before, then Mr. Radford is always a quarter of an hour 
behind his time.” 

“I wonder who Mr. Radford is I” said Sir Edward Rigby,' 
as if speaking to himself, “lie seems a very important person 
ia the county.” ■ 

“ I can tell you, sir,” said the map; “ he is or was the 
richest person in the neighbourhood, and ’has got Sir Robert- 
quite under his thumb, they say. lie was; a merchant, or a 
shopkeeper, the butler told me, in Ilytlie. Rut there was 
more money came in than ever went through bis counting- 
house, and what between trading one way or another, he 
got together a great deal of riches, bought this place here in 
the neighbourhood, and set up for a gentleman. Ilis son is 
to b(.-> married to Miss Croyland, they say; but the servants 
think that she hates him, and fancy that he would himself* 
rather have her sfstqv.” 

, The latter part c rthis speech was that which interested Sir 
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Edward Digby tho most; bftt 1(3 knew th.it there was a cer¬ 
tain sort of perversity about hi3 'servant, which made him 
less willing to answer fa distinct question than to volunteer any 
information; and therefore he fixed upon another point, in¬ 
quiring, “ What do you mean, Somers, by saying that he is,. 
or was, the richest man in the country?” 

“Why, sir, that is as it maybe,” answered the man; “but 
one thing is certain. Miss Croyland has three times refused to 
marry this young Radford, notwithstanding all her father could 
say; and as for the young gentleman himself, why bs>3» no 
gentleman at all: going about with all the bad characters in 
the county, and carrying on his father’s old trade^like a high¬ 
wayman. It has not quite answered so well though, for they 
say okl Radford lost fully fifty thousand pounds by his last 
venture, which was run ashore somewhere about Romney Hoy. 
The boats were sunk, part of the goods seized, and the ‘rest 
sent to the bottom. Yon may be sure he’s a dare-devil, how¬ 
ever, for whenever the servants speak of him, they sink their 
voice to a whisper, as if the fiend were at their elbow.” 

Sir Edward Digby was very well inclined to hear more; 
but while the man was speaking, the bell he had mentioned, 
rang, and the young baronet, who had a certain regard for his 
own personal appearance, hastened tc» dress aftd to descend to 
the drawing,-room. 


CHAPTER VL 

It is sometimes expedient, in telling a tale of this kind, to in- 
troduc-j the different personages quietly to the reader one after 
thfe' qtlier, and to suffer him to become familiar with them se¬ 
parately, before they are all brought to act together, that ho 
may have,,.%c!ear and’ definite notion of their various charac¬ 
ters, dispositions, and peculiarities, and be enabled to judge at 
once of the motives by which they are actuated, when we re¬ 
cite the deeds that they perform. 

Having twice or thrice mentioned one of the prominent 
persons in this- history, without having brought him fisibly 
upon the scene (as, in the natural course o£ events, I must 
very soon do), I shall now follow the pfctu above-mentioned; 

and. in nrdf*r tr> irivA t.h#» render n. distinr.winntinn Tifld- 
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ford, his character, and proceedings, will beg those who have 
gone on with me thus far," to step back with me to the same 
night on which Mr. Warde and his young friend met the 
smuggler in his evening walk along the heights. 

Not very far from the town of Hytlie, nor very far from the 
village of Sandgate, are still to be found the ruins of air an¬ 
cient castle, which, by various deeds that have been performed 
within its walls, has acquired a nathe in English history. The 
foundation of the building is beyond our records; aud tradition, 
always fond of the marvellons, carries back tiie period when 
the first stone was laid to the times of the Roman invaders of 
Great Britain. Others supposed that it was erected by the 
Saxons, but, as it now stands, it presents no trace of the han¬ 
diwork of either of those two races of barbarians, and is simply 
one of those strongholds constructed by the Normans, or their 
close descendants, either to keep their bold of a conquered 
country, or to resist the power both of tyrannical mouarchs 
and dangerous neighbours. Various parts of the building are 
undoubtedly attributable to the reign of Henry II. ; and if any 
portion be of an earlier date, of which I have some doubts, it 
is but small; but a considerable part is, I believe, of a still 
later epoch, and in some places may be traced tbe architecture 
common in the*reign of'Edward III. and of his grandson. The 
space enclosed within the outer walls is very extensive, aud 
numerous detached buildings, chapels, halls, and apparently a 
priory, are still to be found built against those walls them¬ 
selves, so that it is probable that the castle -in remote days 
gave shelter to some religions body, which is rendered still 
more likely from the fact of Saltwood Gaelic and its manor 
having formerly appertained to the church and sec cf Can 
terbury. 

Many a remarkable scene has undoubted!/ passed in the 
courts and hails of that now ruined building, jjj'l it is even 
probable that there the dark and dreadful deed, which, though 
probably not of his contriving, embittered the latter life of the 
second Henry, was planned and determined by the murderers 
of Thomas k-Bechet. With such deeds, however, aud those 
ancient times, we have nothing here to do; and at the period 
to which thi3 tale refers, the castle, though in a much more 
perfect state than a\ present, was already in ruins. The park 
which formerly sui/ounded it had been long thrown open and 
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divided into fields; but still’the; character which its formation 
had given to the neighbouring scenery had not passed away; 
and the rich extent <|f old pasture, the- scattered woods and 
clumps of trees, the brawling brook, here and there diverted 
from its natural course for ornament or convenience, all bespoke 
the 1 fornwr destination of the ground, for near a mile around on 
every «idc, when magnificent Archbishop Courtenay held the 
castle of Saltwood as his ftvourite place of residence. 

Though, as I have said, grey ruin had possession, of the 
building, yet the strength ofits construction had cnabkidt in 
many parts to resist the attacks of time; and the great keep, 
with its two lofty gate-towers and wide-spreading hall, was 
then but very little decayed. Nevertheless, at that period no 
one tenanted the castle of Saltwood but an old man and his 
son, who cultivated a small portion of ground in the neigh¬ 
bourhood; and their dwelling was confined to three room's in 
the keep, though they occupied several others by their imple¬ 
ments of husbandry, occasionally diversified with "sacks of 
grain, stores of carrots and turnips, and other articles of agri¬ 
cultural produce. Thus, every night, for a short time, lights 
were to be seen in Saltwood Castle, but all the buildings ex¬ 
cept the keep were utterly neglected, and falling rapidly into a' 
state of complete dilapidation, . 

It was towards this building, on the night I speak of, that 
the smuggler took his way, about a quarter of an hour after 
having suddenly broken off his conversation with Mr. Warde 
and the youngScfficer. He walked on with a quick, bold, care¬ 
less step, apparently without much thought or consideration of 
the interview to which he was’summoned. He paused, indeed, 
more than once, and l#oked around him; but it was merely to 
gaze, at the beauty of the scenery, for which he had a great 
natural taste.* It is no slight mistake to suppose that the 
constant iH^coursc "with, and opportunity of enjoying the 
beauties of nature, diminish in any degree the pleasures that 
we thence derive. The direct contrary is the case. Every 
other delight, everything that man has contrived or found for 
himself, palls,upon the taste by frequent fruition; but not so 
with those souroes of pleasure which are given us by God*him- 
self; and the purer and freer they are from, man’s invention, 
the more permanent are they in their capability of bestowing 
happiness, the more extensive seems their quality-of Satisfying 
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the ever-increasing desires cfl: the spirit within ns. Were it 
not so, the ardent attachment which is felt by those who have 
been born and brought np in the midst ' n f fine and magnificent 
scenery to the place of their nativity, could not. exist; and it 
will always be found that, other things being equal, those who 
live most amongst the beauties of nature are those who most 
appreciate them. 

Many a beautiful prospect presented itself to the smuggler, 
as ho walked on by the light of the moon. At one place, the 
wo(»J,s swept round him and concealed the*rest of the country 
from his eyes; but then the mooubeams poured through the 
branches, or streamed along the path, and every now and then, 
between the okl trunks and gnarled roots, he caught a sight 
of the deeper parts of the woodland, sleeping in the pale rays. 
At another, issuing forth upon the side of the hill, the leafy 
wilderness lay beneath his feet, with the broad round summit 
of some piece of high ground, rising dark and fiat above; and 
at some distance further he suddenly turned the angle of the 
valley, and had the tall grey ruin of Saltwood full before him, 
with the lines of the trees and meadows sweeping down into 
tlie dell, and the bright sky, lustrous with the moonlight, ex¬ 
tended broad and unclouded behind. Shortly after, lie came 
to the little stream, rusjiing in miniature cascades between its 
hollow banks, and murmuring with a soft and pursiest! voice 
amongst the roots of the shrubs, which' here and there iiid it 
from the beams. 

Ho paused but a moment or two, however, at {tny of those 
things, and then walked on again, till at length he climbed the 
road leading up to the castle, and passed through the archway 
of the gate. Of the history of the place he knew nothing, bat 
from vague traditions heard in his boyhood!; and yet, when ho 
stood amongst those old grey walls, with the high towers 
rising before him, and the greensward covering, ^lie decay of 
centuries beneath his feet, he could not help feeling a vague 
impression of melancholy, not unminglcd with awe, fall upon 
him. In the presence of ancient things, the link between all 
mortality seems most strongly felt. We perceive our associa¬ 
tion with the dead more strongly. Thu character and habits 
of thought of the person, of course, render it a more distinct 
or obscure perception, but still we all have it. With some, it 
is as 1 have before Pilled it, an impression that we must share 
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the same decay, meet the same fate,,fafl"into the same tomb as 
those who have raised or produced the things that we behold; 
for every work of mail is but a tombstone, if it be read aright. 
But with others, an audible voice speaks from the grey ruin 
and the ancient church, from the dilapidated houses where our 
fathers dfvelt or worshipped, and says to every one amongst 
the living, “ As thej were, who built us, so must you be. 
Tliey enjoyed, and hoped, and feared, and suffered. So do you. 
Where are they gone, with jll their thoughts? Where will 
you go, think you ever so highly? All down, down, to -the 
same dust, whither we too are tending. We have secu these 
things for ages past, and wo shall see more.” 

1 mean not to say that such was exactly the aspect under 
which those ruins presented themselves to the eye of tl e man 
who now visited them. The voice that spoke was not so clear, 
but.yct it was clear enough to make him fee.1 thoughtful it*not 
sad; and he paused to gaze up at the high keep, as the moon 
shone out upon the old stone-work, showing every*loopholo 
and casement. lie was not without imagination, in a homely 
way, and following the train of thought which the sight of the 
castle at that hour suggested, be said to himself, “ 1 dare say 
many a pretty girl lias looked out of that window to talk to 
her lover by the moonlight; and they have grown old, aud'died 
like other folks.” 


How long he would have gone on in this musing mood I 
cannot tell, but just at that moment the boy who had come 
down to tlits bSaeh to call him, appeared from the old doorway 
of the chapel, and pointing to one of the towers iu the wall, 
whi pored—“fife’s np there, waiting for you.” 

. “ Well, then, you Tun home, young Starlight,” replied tha 
smuggler. “I’ll be after you iu a minute, for lie cun’:, have 
much to say, I should think. Off with youl and no listening, 
or l’il brt..Vyonr head, youngster.” 

The boy laughed, and ran away through the gate; and his 
companion turned towards the angle which he had pointed 
out. Approaching the wall, he entered what might have been 
a door, or perhaps a window, looking in upon the court, and 
communicating with one of those passages which leit from 
tower to tower, with stairs every here aipl there lending to 
the battlements, lie was obliged to* bow his head as lie 
passed; but after climbing a somewhat steep asdent, where 
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the broken steps were half covered with rubbish, he emerged 
upon the top of the wail, where many a sentinel had kept his 
weary watch in times long past. At a little distance in 
adv.-nice, standing in the pale moonlight, was a tall, gaunt 
figure, leaning against a fragment of one of the neighbouring 
towers; and Harding did not pause to look at the ''splendour 
of the view below, though it mi^ht Tjell, with its world, of 
wood aud meadow, bounded by the glistening sea, have 
attracted eyes less fond of sucji scenes than his; but on he 
walked, straight towards the person before him, who, on his 
part, hurried forward to meet him, whenever the sound of his 
step broke upon the ear. 

“ Good night, Harding 1” said Mr. Radford, in a low but 
still harsh tone; “what a time you have been. It will be 
one o’clock or more before I get back” 

“•Past two,” answered the smuggler, bluntly; “but I came 
as soon as I could. It is not mncb more than half an hour 
since I got your message.” 

“ That stupid boy has been playing the fool, then,” replied 
the other; “ I sent him-” 

“Oh, he’s not stupid 1” interrupted the smuggler; “and 
he’s not given to play the fool either. More likely to play the 
rogue. But what’s the'business now, sir? There’s no doing 
anything on such nights as these.” 

“ I know that, I know that,” rejoined Radford. “ But 
this will soon change. The moon will be dwindled down to a 
cheese-paring before many days are over, and the barometer 
is falling. It is necessary that we should make all our arrange¬ 
ments beforehand, Harding, and' have everyuiiflg ready. Wo 
must have no more such jobs as the last two.” 

“I had nothing to do with them,” rcjoined,tho smuggler. 
“You chose yonr own people, aud they failed. I do not 
mean to say it was their fault, for I don’t think it was. 
They lost as much, for them, as you did; and they did their 
best, I dare say; but still that is nothing to me. I’ve under¬ 
taken to land the cargo, and I will do it, if I live. If I die, 
.there’s nothing to be sail, you know; but I don’t say I’ll 
ever undertake another of the sort. It does hot answer, Mr. 
Radford. It makes a man think too much, to know that other 
people have got so mjtch money staked on such a venture.” 

“ Ay, but that is the very cause why every one should 
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exert himself,” answAed his *omf>anion. “ I lost fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds by the last affair, twenty by the other; but I 
tell you, Harding, I fyave more than both upon this, and if 
this fail-” 

He paused, and did not finish the sentence; but he set his 
teeth hard, and seemed to draw his breath with difficulty. 

“ That's a bad plan,” said the smuggler; “ a bad plan, in 
all ways. You wish to make up all at one run; and so you 
double the venture; but you should know by this time, that 
one out of four pays very we*I, and we have seldom failed to 
do one out of two or three; but the more money people, get 
the more greedy they are of it; so that because you put three 
times as much as enough on one freight, you must needs put 
Sve times on the other, and ten times on the third, risking a 
greater loss every time for a greater gain. I’ll have to do 
with no more of these things. I’m contented with little, and 
don’t like such great speculations.” 

“ Oh! if you are afraid,” cried Mr. Radford, “ you fan give 
it np. I dare say we can find some one else to land the goods.” 

“As to being afraid, that I am not,” answered Harding; 
“ and having undertaken the run, I’ll do it. I’m not half so 
much .afraid as you are, for I’ve not near so much to lose; only 
my life or liberty and three hundred poiyids. Bat still, Mr. Rad¬ 
ford, I do not like to think that if anything goes wrong you’ll 
be so much hurt; and it makes a man fed queer. If I have 
a few hundreds in a boat, and nothing to lose but myself and 
a dozen of tub% I go about it as gay as a lark and as cool and 
quiet as a (fog-fish; but if anything were to go wrong now, 
why it would bp—” 

“ Ruin—utter ruin|” said Mr. Radfcrd. 

“ I dare say it wo"uld,” rejoined the smuggler; “ but, never¬ 
theless, your uoming down here every other day, and sending 
for me, does no good, and a great deal of harm. It only 
teazes me, and sets me always thinking about it, when the 
best way is not to think at all, but just to do the thing and 
get it over. Besides, you’ll have people noticing your being 
so often down here, and you’ll make them suspect something 
is going on.”* 

“ But it is necessary, my good fellow,” answered the other, 
“ that we should settle all our plans. .1 taiust have peopla 
ready, and horses and help, in ease of need.” 
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“ Ay, that you must,” Replied the smuggler, thoughtfully. 
“ I think you said the cargo was light goods.” 

“ Almost all India,” said Radford, iy return. “ Shawls and 
painted silks, and other things of great value hut small bulk. 
Tiiei-e are a few bales of lace, too; but the whole will require 
well nigh a hundred horses to carry it, so that we /mist‘have 
a strong muster.” 

“ Ay, and men who fight, too,P rejoined Harding. “ You 
know there are dragoons down at Folkestone?” 

“No! when did they come?” exclaimed Itadford, eagerly. 
“ That’s a bad job, that’s a bad job! Perhaps they suspect 
already. Perhaps some of those fellow* from the other side 
have given information, and these soldiers are sent down in 
consequence; I shouldn’t wonder, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Pooh, nonsense, ,Mr. Radford!” replied Harding; “you 
arf- always so suspicious. Some day or another you’ll sus¬ 
pect me.” 

V I inspect everybody,” cried Radford, vehemently, “ and I 
have good cause. I have known men do sucii tilings, for a 
pitifnl gain, as would hang them, if there were any just punish¬ 
ment for treachery.” 

Harding laughed, but ho did not explain the cause of his 
merriment, though probably he thought that Mr. Radford 
himself would do many a tiring for a small gain, which would 
not lightly touch Iris soul’s salvation. He soon proceeded, 
however, to reply, in a grave tone. “ That’s a bad plan, Mr. 
Radford. No man is ever well served by«th<jse whom h<? 
suspects. He had better never have anything to do witK a 
person he doubts; so, if you .doubt me, I^m, quite willing to 
give the business up, for I don’t half tyke it.” 

“Oh, no!” said Radford, iu a smooth and coaxing tone, 
“I did not mean you, Harding; I know you*too well for as 
honest a fellow as ever lived; but I do doubt those fellows on 
the other side, and I strongly suspect they penciled about the 
other two affairs. Resides, you said something about dragoons, 
and we have not had any of that sort ol' vermin here ’for a year 
or more.” 

‘‘You frighten yourself about, nothing,” answered Ilarding. i 
“ Tiiere is but a troop of them yet, though they say more are' 
expected. Rut Ahat good are dragoons? I have run many 
a cargo under their very noses, and hope I shall livo to run 
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many another. As to stopping this traffic, they are no more 
good than so many old women!” 

“ But you must get if all over before the rest come,” replied 
Mr. Radford, in an argumentative manner, taking hold of the 
lappel of his companion ’3 jacket; “there’s no use of running 
mora. risk jthan needful. And you must remember that wo 
have a <|oi;g way to cany the good3 after they are lauded. 
Then is the most dangerous time.” 

“ I don’t know that,” said Harding; “ but, however, yon 
must provide for that, and must also look out for hides* for 
the things, I won’t have any of them down with me; and 
when I have landed them safely, though I don’t mind giving 
a help to bring them a little way inland, I won’t be answerable 
for anything more.” 

“No, no; that’s all settled,” answered his companion; 
“ and the hides are all ready, too. Some cau come into njy 
stable?, others can be carried up to the willow cave. Then 
there’s Sir Robert’s great barn.” 

“Will Sir Ilobert consent?” asked Harding, in a doubtful 
tone, “lie would never have anything to do with these 
matters himself, and was always devilish hard upon us. I 
remember he sent my father to gaol ten years ago, when I 
was a youngster.” 

“ He must consent,” replied Radford, sternly; “ ho dare as 
soon refuse me as cut off his right hand. 1 tell you, Harding, 
1 have got him in a vice, and one turn of the lever will make 
♦lint cry for merty when I like. But no more of him. I shall 
rise his barn as if it were my own; and it is in the middlo of 
the wood, you kpow, so that itV out of sight. But oven if it 
were not for that, wo’vc got many another place. Thank 
heaven, there are no want of hides in this county!” 

“ Ay, but tlfe worst of diy goods, and things of that kind,” 
rejoined the smuggler, “is that they spoil with a little wet, so 
that one can’t sink them in a cut or a canal till they are 
wanted, as one cau do with tnbs. Who do you intend to 
send down for them? That’s one thing I must know.” 

“Oh! whoever comes, my son will be with them,” an¬ 
swered Mr. Radfprd. “ As to who the others will be, I fau¬ 
lt may he as will to explain to tho uninitiated reader, that the 
secret places when: smugglers conceal their after landing, ara 

known by the namr of “ hides." 



not tell yet. The Rapileys, Certainly, anmngst the rest. They 
are always ready, and will either fight or run, as it may be 
needed.’’ 

“I don’t much like them,” replied "Harding; “they are a 
bad set. I wish they were hanged, or out of the country; 
for, as you say, they wifi either fight, or run, or peach, or any¬ 
thing else that suits them: one just as soon as another.” 

“Oh! no fear of that; no fear of that!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Eadford, in a confident tone, which seemed somewhat strange 
to the ’ears of his companion, after the suspicions ho had heard 
him' so lately express; but the other instantly added, in ex¬ 
planation, “ I shall take care that they have no means of 
peaching, fer I will tell them nothing about it till they are 
setting off with fifty or sixty others.” 

“ That’s the best way, and the only way with such fellows 
as those,” answered Harding; “but if you tell nobody, you’ll 
find it a hard job to get them all together.” 

“ Only let the day be fixed,” said Mr. Eadford; “ and I’ll 
have all ready, never fear.” 

“ That must be your affair,” replied Harding; “ I’m ready 
whenever you like. Give me a dark night and a fair wind, 
and my part of the job is soon done.” 

“About this day week, I should think,” said Mr. Radford. 
“ The moon will be nearly out by that time.” 

“ Not much more than half,” replied the smuggler; “ and 
as we have got to go far, for the ship, yon say, will not stand 
in, we had better have the whole night to ourselves. Even a 
bit of a moon is a bad companion on snch a trip; especially 
where there is so much money .risked. No, Ji think you had 
better give me three days move: then there will be wellnigh 
nothing left of her, and she won’t rise till three or four. We 
can see what the weather’s like, too, about that time; and I 
can come up and let yon know; but if you’ll take my advice, 
Mr. Had ford, you’ll not be coming down here any more till it’s 
all over at least. There’s no good of it, and it may do 
mischief.” 

“ Well, now it’s all settled, I shall not need to do so,” re¬ 
joined the other; “but x really don’t sec, Ilardmg, why you 
should so much wish me to stay away.” 

“ I’ll tell you why. Mr. Radford,” said Harding, putting his 
hands into the pockets of his jacket, “and that very easily. 
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Although you have become a great gentleman, and lire at a 
fine place inland, people haven’t forgot when yon kept a house 
and a connting-house too, in Hythe, and all that used to go 
on in those days; and ’though you are a magistrate, and go 
out hunting and shooting, and all that, the good folks about 
have little doubt that you have a hankering after the old 
trade ’yet, tmly that you do your business on a larger scale 
than you did then. It’s but the other day, when I was in at 
South’s, the grocer’s, to tafk to him about some stuff he 
wanted, I heard two men sa% one to the other, as they saw 
you pass, ‘Ay, there goes old Radford. I wonder what he’3 
down here for!’ ‘As great an old smuggler as ever lived,’ 
said the other; ‘and a pretty penny he’s made of,it. He’s 
still at it, they say; and I dare say he’s down here now upon 
some such concern.’ So you see, sir, people talk about it, and 
that’s the reason why I say that the less you are here t|je 
better.” 

“Perhaps it is; perhaps it is,” answered Mr. Radford, 
quickly; “and as we’ve now settled all we can settle, till you 
come up, I’ll take myself'kome. Good night, Harding; good 
night!” 

“Good night, sir!” answered Harding, with something like 
a smile upon his lip; and finding their way down again to the 
court below, they parted. 

“I don’t like that fellow at all,” said Mr. Radford to him¬ 
self, as he walked away upon the road to Hythe, where he 
Ijjid left his horsey “lie’s more than half inclined to be uncivil. 
I’ll have nofhfhg more to do with him after this is over.” 

Harding took his way across^the fields towards Sandgate, 
and perhaps his tVftights were not much more complimentary 
to his companion than Mr. Radford’s had been to him; but in 
the mean time, yhilc each followed his separate course home¬ 
ward, we must remain for a short space in the green, moon¬ 
'll. ht court of Saltwood Castle. All remained still and silent’ 
for about three minutes; but then the ivy, which at that time 
had gathered thickly round the old walls, might be seen to 
move iu the neighbourhood of a small aperture in one of the 
ruined flanking* towers of the outer wSiii, to which it had at 
one time probably'served as a wiudow, though all traces of*its 
original form were now lost. The tower was close to the spot 
where Mr. Radford and his companion h*ad been standing; 
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and although the aperture We have mentioned looked towards 
the court, joining on to a- projecting wall in great part over¬ 
thrown, there was a loop-hole on the r ther side, flanking the 
very parapet on which they had carried on their conversation. 

After the ivy had moved for a moment, as I have said, 
something like a human head was thrust out, looking cauti¬ 
ously round the court The next minute a broad pair of 
shoulders appeared, and then the whole form of a tall and 
powerful man, who, after pausing for an instant on the top of 
the broken wall, used its fragments as a means of descent to 
the ground below. Just as lie reached the level of the court, 
one of the loose stones which he had displaced as he came 
down, rolled after- him and fell at his side; and, with a sudden 
start at the first sound, he laid his hand on the butt of a large 
horse-pistol stuck in a belt round his waist. As soon as he 
perceived what it was that had alarmed him, he took his hand 
from the weapon again, and walked out into the moonlight; 
and thence, after pacing quietly up and down for two or three 
minutes, to give time for the two other visitors of the castle 
to get to a distance, he sauntered slowly out through the 
gate. He then turned under the walls towards the little wood 
which at that time occupied a part of the valley, opposite to 
which he stood gazing for about five minutes. When he 
judged all safe, he gave a whistle, upon which the form of a 
boy instantly started out from the trees, aud came running 
across the meadow towards him. 

“Have you heard all, Mr. Mowle?” asked the boy in a 
whisper, as soon as he was near. 

“All that they said, little Starlight,” replied the other. 
“ They didn’t say enough; but yet it will do, aud you are a 
clever little fellow. But come along!” he added, layr.ig bis 
hand on the hoy’s shoulder, “yon shall have what I prwahe-:. 
yon, and half-a-crown more; and if you go on, and toil me all 
you find out, you shall be well paid.” 

Thus saying,, he walked on with the boy towards Jlvfhe, 
and the scenery round Saltwood resumed its silent soiiiudo 
again. 



CHAPTER. VII. 


To t very.hungry man it matters not mucli what is pat upon 
the tabkj mo that it be eatable, but with the intellectual appe¬ 
tite the case is different, and every one is anxious to know 
who is to be his companion, or what is to be in his. book. 
Now Sir Edward Digby was sCmewhat of an epicure in human 
character, and lie always felt as great a curiosity to enjoy any 
new personage brought before him, as the more ordinary epi¬ 
cure desires to taste a new dish. He was equally relined, 
too, in regard to the taste of his intellectual food. He liked a 
good deal of flavour, but not too much; a soupcon of some¬ 
thing, he did not well know what, in a man’s demeanour ga^e 
it great zest, as a soupcon of two or three condiments so 
blended in a salmi as to defy analysis must have charmed 
Vatel; and, to say the truth, the little he had seen or heard 
of the house in which he now was, together with his know¬ 
ledge of some of its antecedents, had awakened a great desire 
for a farther taste of its quality. 

When he went down stairs, then, aad opened the dining¬ 
room door, his eye naturally ran round in search of the new 
guests. Only two, however, had arrived, in the first of whom, 
he recognised Mr. Zachary Croyland. The other was a vene¬ 
rable looking oh> man in black, whom he could not conceive 
to bo Mr. Radford, from the previous account which lie. had 
heard of that respectable gentleman’s character. It turned out, 
however, that the persevi before him, who had been omitted by 
Sir Robert Croyland in the enumeration of his expected visitors, 
was the clergyman of the neighbouring village; and being 
merely a plain, good man, of very excellent sense, but neither 
rich, noble, nor thrifty, was nobody in the opinion of the baronet. 

As soon as Sir Edward Digby appeared, Mr. Zachary 
Croyland,’with his back tall, straight, and stiff as a poker, 
advanced towards him and shook hup cordially by the hand. 
«Welcome, welcome, my young friend,” he said; “yoa’ve 
kept your word, I see, and that’s a good sjgn of any man, 
especially when lie knows that there’s neither pleasure,.profit, 
nor popularity to be gained by so doing; and I’m suit there’s 
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none of either to be had in this remo£S comer of the world. 
Yon have some object, of course, in coming among us, for 
every man has an object, but what it Is I can’t divine.” 

“.A very great object, indeed, my dear sir,” replied tha 
young officer with a smile; “ I wish to cultivate the acquain¬ 
tance of an old friend of my father’s, your brother, hero,'who 
was kind enough to invite me.” 

“ A very unprofitable sort of plant to cultivate,” answered 
Mr. Qroyland, in a voice quite loud enough to be heard by the 
whole room. “ It won’t pay tfilage, I should think; but you 
know your own affairs best. Here, Edith, my love, I mast 
make you better acquainted with my young fellow-traveller. 
Doubtless, he is perfectly competent to talk as much nonsense 
to you as arty other young man about town, and has imported, 
for tite express benefit of the young ladies in the country, all 
the sweet things and pretty speeches last in vogue. But he 
can, in his saner moments, and if you just let him know that 
yon are not quite a fool, bestow upon you some small portion 
of common sense, which he has picked up, Heaven knows 
how I lie couldn’t have it by descent, for he is an eldest son, 
and that portion of the family property is always reserved for 
the younger children.” 

Mrs. Barbara Croyleud, who found that her brother Zachary 
was riding his horse somewhat hard, moved across the room, 
with the superfluity of whalebone which she had in her stays 
crackling at every step, as if expressly to attract attention, 
and, laying her hand on Mr. Croyland’s arc., she whispered; 
“ How do, brother, be a little civil and kind. There’s no use 
of hurting people’s feelings; aud if Robert haslnt as much sense 
as you, there’s no use you should be always tolling him so.” 

“Pish! nonsense 1” cried Mr. Cfoyland, “hold your tongue, 
Bab. You’re a good soul as ever lived, but a great fool into 
the bargain. So don’t meddle. I should think you had burnt 
your fingers enough with it by this time.” 

“ And I’m sure you’re a good soul, too, if yon would but 
let people know it,” replied Mrs. Barbara, anxious to soften 
and keep down all thp little oddities and asperities of her 
family circle in the eyes of Sir Edward Digby. 

But she only.showed them the more by so doing; for Mr. 
Croyleud was not ‘to be caught by honey, and, besides, the 
character which she in her simplicity thought fit to attribute 
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to him, was the very list upon the face of the earth which he 
coveted. Every man has his vanity, and it is an imp that 
takes an infinite varietjtof different forms, frequently the most 
hideous and the most absurd. Now Mr. Croyland’s vanity 
lay in his oddity and acerbity. There was nothing on earth 
which he considered so foolish as good-nature, and he was 
heai tily.asfmmeil of the large portion with which Heaven had 
endowed him. 

“ I a good soul I” he exclaimed. “ Let me tell you,. Bah, 
you are very much mistaken tn that, as in every other tiling 
you say or do. I am nothing more nor less than a very cross, 
ill-tempered old man; and you know it quite well, if you 
wouldn’t be a hypocrite.” 

“ Well, I do believe yon are,” said the lady, with her own 
particular vanity mortified into a state of irritation, “ and the 
only way is to let you alone.” 

While this conversation had been passing between brother 
and sister, Sir Edward Digby, taking advantage of the position 
in which they stood, and which masked his own operations 
from the rest of the party, bent down to speak a few words 
to Edith, Who, whatever they were, looked up with a smile, 
faint and thoughtful indeed, but still expressing as much 
cheerfulness as her countenance ever .showed. The topic 
which he spoke upon might be common-place, but what lie 
said was said with grace, and had a degree of originality in 
it, mingled with courtliness and propriety of expression, which 
a* once awakened*attention and repaid it. It was not strong 
beer, it was not strong spirit; but it was like some delicate 
kind of wine, whjcl^ has more power than the fineness of the 
flavour suffers to be apparent at the first taste. 

Their conversation was not long, however; for by the time 
that the young* gentleman and lady lmd exchanged a few 
sentences, aud Mr. Croyland had finished his discussion with 
his sister, the name of Mr. Radford was announced; and Sir 
Edward Digby turned quickly round to examine the appear¬ 
ance of the new comer. As he did so, however, his eye fell 
for a moment upon the countenance of Edith Croyland, and he 
thought he remarked an expression of anxiety not unminglwd 
with pain, till the door closed after adraitting.a single figure, 
When a look of relief brightened her face, an«l she gave a glance 
across the room to her sister. The younger girl instantly rose. 
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and while her father was busy receifcng Mr. Radford with 
somewhat profuse attention, she gracefully crossed the room, 
and seating herself by Edith, laid her hand upon lier sister’s, 
whispering something to her with a kindly look. 

Sir Edward Digby marked it all, and liked it; for there i3 
something in the bottom of man’s heart which has always a 
sympathy with affection; but he, nevertheless did not fail to 
take a complete survey of the •personage who entered, and 
whom I must now present to the reader, somewhat more dis¬ 
tinctly than I could do by the Moonlight. Mr. Richard Rad¬ 
ford was a tall, thin, but large-boned man, with dark eyes 
and overhanging shaggy brows, a hook nose, considerably de¬ 
pressed towards the point, a mouth somewhat wide, and teeth 
very fine for his age, though somewhat straggling and shark¬ 
like. His hair was very thick, and apparently coarse; his 
arms long and powerful, and his legs, notwithstanding the 
mcagerness of his body, furnished with very respectable calves. 
On the whole, he was a striking but not a prepossessing 
person ; and there was a look of keenness and cupidity, we 
might almost say voracity, in his eye, with a bend in the brow, 
which would have given the observer an idea of great quick¬ 
ness of intellect and decision of character, if it had not been 
for a certain degree of weakness about the partly opened 
mouth, which seemed to be in opposition to the latter charac¬ 
teristic. He was dressed in the height of the mode, with 
large buckles in his Bhoes and smaller ones r.t his knees, a 
light dress-sword hanging not ungracefully by bis side, and 
a profusion of lace and embroidery about his apparel. 

Mr. Radford replied to the courtesies pf.Sir Robert Croy- 
land with perfect self-possession—one might almost call it self- 
sufficiency—but with no grace and some stiffness. Ho was 
then introduced, in form, to Sir Edward Digby, bowing low, 
if that could be called a bow, which was merely an inclination 
of the rigid spine, from a perpendicular position to an angle of 
forty-five with the horizon. The young officer’s demeanour 
formed a very striking contrast with that of his Dew acquain¬ 
tance, not much in favour of the latter; but he showed that, 
au Mr. Oroyland had predicated of him, he.was quite prepared 
to say a grea^ many courteous nothings in a very civil and 
obliging tone. Mr. Radford declared himself delighted at the 
Jionouf of making his acquaintance, aud Sir Edward pronounced 
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himself charmed at t|c opportufiity of.meeting him. Mr. 
Eadf'ord hoped that he was going to honour their poor place 
for a considerable length of time, and Sir Edward felt snre that 
the beauty of such scenery, and the delights of such society, 
would be the cause of much pain to him when he was com¬ 
pelled to tear himself away. 

A low but merry laugh from behind them, caused both the 
gentlemen to turn their heads; and they found the sparkling 
eyes of Zara Croyland fixed upou them. Sh6 instantly dropped 
her eye-lids, however, and coloured a little, at being defected. 
It was evident enough that she had been weighing the compli¬ 
ments she heard, and estimating them at their right value, 
which made Mr. Radford look somewhat angry, hut elicited 
nothing from Sir Edward Digby but a gay glance at the beau¬ 
tiful little culprit, which she caught, even through the thick 
lashes of her downcast eyes, and which served to reassure h#r. 

Sir Robert Croyland himself was displeased; but Zara was 
in a degree a spoiled child, and had established for inu-self a 
privilege of doing what she liked; unscolded. To turn the 
conversation, therefore, Sir Robert, in a tone of great regard, 
inquired particularly after his young friend, Richard, aud said, 
he hoped that they were to have the pleasure of seeing him. 

“I trust so, I trust so. Sir Robert.” replied Mr. Radford; 
“but you know I am totally unacquainted with his movements. 
He had gone away upon some business, the servants told me; 
and I waited as long as I could for him; but I did not choose 
to keep your ditwier. Sir Robert; and if he does not choose to 
come in time, the young dog must go without. Pray do not 
stop a moment fj>r him.” 

“Business!” muttered Mr. Croyland; “either cheating the 
king’s revenue, or making love to a milkmaid. I’ll answer for 
him;” but thewemark passed unnoticed, for Sir Robert Croy- 
land, who was always anxious to drown his brother’s some¬ 
what too pertinent observations, without giving the nabob any 
offence, was loudly pressing Mr. Radford to let them wait for 
half-an-hdur, in order to give time for the young gentleman’s 
arrival. 

His father,"however, would not h<!hr of such a proceeding; 
and the hell was rung, and dinner ordered. It was placed 
upon the table with great, expedition; s^id 'the party moved 
towards the dining-room. Mr. Radford handed in theiarouet’a 
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sister, who was, to say the £ruth, an cf?igtna to him; for lie 
himself could form no conception of her good-nature, simplicity, 
and kindness, ami consequently though', that all the mischief 
she occasionally caused, must originate in well-concealed spite, 
which gave him a great reverence for her character. Sir 
Edward Digby, notwithstanding a hint from Sir Robert to 
take in his youngest daughter, advanced to Miss Croyland, and 
secured tier, as he thought, for himself; while the brother of 
the master of the house followed with the fair Zara, leaving 
the clergyman and Sir Robert to come together. By a ma¬ 
noeuvre on the part of Edith, however, favoured by lier father, 
but nearly frustrated by the busy spirit of her aunt, Miss Croy- 
land got placed between Sir Robert and the clergyman, while 
the youngest daughter of the house was seated by Sir Edward 
Digby, leaving a chair vacant between herself and her worthy 
parent for young Radford, when he should arrive. 

.All this being arranged, to the satisfaction of everybody but 
Sir lidjvard Digby, grace was said, after a not very decent 
hint from Sir Robert Croyland, that it ought not to be too 
long, and the dinner commenced with the usual attack upon 
soup and fish. It must not be supposed, however, because wo 
have ventured to say that the arrangement whs not to the 
satisfaction of Sir Edward Digby, that the young baronet, was 
at all disinclined to enjoy bis pretty little friend’s society 
nearer than the opposite side of the table. Nor must it be 
imagined that his sage reflections, in regard to keeping himself 
out of danger, had at ail made a coward of the gallant 
soldier. The truth is, lie had a strong desire to study Edith 
Croyland, not on account of any benefit .which that study 
could bo of to himself, but with other motives and views, 
which, upon the whole, were very laudable. He wished to see 
into her mind, and by tiiose slight indications ‘which were ail 
he could expect her to display, but which, nevertheless, to a 
keen observer, often tell a history better than a whole volume 
of details, to ascertain some facts in regard to which ho took 
a considerable interest. Being somewhat eager in' his way, 
and not knowing how long he might find it either convenient 
or safe to remain in his present quarters, he had determined 
to commence the campaign as soon as possible; but, frustrated 
in bis first attack, hf determined to change his plan of opera¬ 
tions, and besiege the fair Zara as one of the enemy’s out- 
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works. He accordinfly laughed and talked with her upon 
almost every subject in the world' during the first part of 
dinner, skilfully leading* her up to the pursuits of her sister and 
herself in the country, in order to obtain a clear knowledge of 
their habits and course of proceeding, that he might take ad¬ 
vantage qf it at an after-period, for purposes of his own. 

Tho»art of conversation, when properly regarded, forms a 
regular system of tactics in which, notwithstanding the various 
manoeuvres of your adversary, and the desultory fire kept up 
by indifferent persons around,‘you still endeavour to cany the 
line of advance in the direction that yon wish, and to frustrate 
every effort to turn it towards any point that may not be 
agreeable to yon, rallying it here, giving it a bend there; pre¬ 
senting a sharp angle at one place, an obtuse one at another; 
and raising from time to time a barrier or a breastwork for the 
purpose, of preventing the adverse force from turning your 
flank" and getting into your rear. 

But the mischief was, in the present instance, tl*at Sir 
Edward Digby’s breastworks were too low for such an active 
opponent as Zara Groyland. They might have appeared a 
formidable obstacle in the way of a scientific opponent; but 
with all the rash valour of youth, which is so frequentlv suc¬ 
cessful where practice and experience fjiil, she walked straight 
np, and jumped over them, taking one lino after another, till 
Sir Edward Digby found that she had nearly got into the 
heart of his camp. It was all so easy and natural, however, 
So gay and q}tee»ful, that he conld not feel mortified even at 
his own want of success; and though five times she darted 
away from the sjtl^ect, and began to talk of other things, he 
still renewed it, expatiating upon the pleasures of a country 
life, and upon how much more rational, as well as agreeable it 
was, when compared to the amusements and whirl of the 
town. 

Mr. Zachary Groyland, indeed, ent across them often, 
listening to what they said, and somefitnes smiling significantly 
at Sir Edward Digby, or at other times replying himself to 
what either of the two thought fit to discourse upon. Thus, 
then, when the voting 'baronet was descanting sagely of 4he 
pleasures of the country, as compared with tljose of the town, 
good Mr. Ci'oyhvnd laughed merrily, saving, “Yon will soon 
have enough of it, Sir Edward; or else you are only deceiving 
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that poor foolish girl;.for wlu.t have yo^ to do with the conn* 
try? You, who have lived the best part of your life iu cities, 
and amongst their denizens. I dare; say, if tho truth wero 
told now, you would give a guinea to be walking up the Mall, 
instead of sitting down here in this old, crumbling, crazy 
house, speaking courteous nonsense to a pretty little milk¬ 
maid.” „ 

“ Indeed, my dear sir, you arc, very much mistaken,” re¬ 
plied Sir Edward, gravely. “ You judge all men by yourself; 
and because yon are fond of citie:, and the busy haunts of men, 
you think I must be so too.” 

“ I fond of cities and the busy haunts of men!” cried Mr. 
Croyland, :n a tone of high indignation; but a laugh that ran 
round the table, and in which even the worthy clergyman 
joined, showed the old gentleman that he had been taken in 
by. Sir Edward’s quietly-spoken jest; and at the same time Lis 
brother exclaimed, still laughing, “He hit you fairly there, 
Zachary. He has found out the full extent of your love for 
your fellow-creatures already.” 

“Well, I forgive him, I forgive him!’’ said Mr. Croyland, 
with more good humour than might have been expected. “ I 
had forgotten that I had told him, four or five days ago, my 
hatred for all cities, and especially for that great mound of 
greedy emmets, which, unfortunately, is the capital of this 
country. I declare 1 never go into that vast den of iniquity, 
and mingle with the stream of wretched-looking things that 
call themselves human, which all its doors are hourly vomiting 
forth, but they put me iu mind of the white ants in India, 
just the same squalid-looking, motive, aDd voracious vermin as 
themselves, running over everything that obstructs them, in¬ 
truding themselves everywhere, destroying everything that 
comes in their way, and acting as an incessant torment to 
every one within reach. Certainly, the white aDt,s are the 
less venomous of the two races, and somewhat prettier to look 
at; but still there’s a wonderful resemblance.’’ 

“ I don’t at all approve of your calling me a milkmaid, 
uncle,” said Zara, shaking her small delicate finger at Mr. 
Crqyl.md, across the table. “ It’s very wrong ‘and ungrateful 
of yon. See if ever I milk your cow for you again! ’’ 

“Then I’ll milk myself, my dear,” replied Mr. Croyland, 
with a’ good-humoured smile at his fair niece. 
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“You cannot, yoi| cannot!”!'cried Zara. “Fancy, Sir 
Edward, what a picture it made when one day I went over 
to my uncle’s, and fouid him with a frightful-looking black 
man, in a turban, whom he brought over from heaven knows 
where, trying to milk a cow be had just bought, and neither 
of them jble to manage it. My uncle was kneeling upon his 
cockechhat, amongst the long grass, looking, as he acknow¬ 
ledges, like a kangaroo; the cow had got one of her feet in 
the pail, kicking most violently; and the black man with a 
white turban round his head* was upon both his kneer, before 
her, beseeching her, in some heathen language, to be quiet. 
It was the finest sight I ever saw, and would have made a 
beautiful picture of the ‘ Worship of the Cow,’ w^icitis, as I 
am told, customary in the country where both the gentlemen 
came from.” 

“Zara, my dear; Zara!” cried Mrs. Barbara, wW was 
frightened to death lest her niece should deprive herself of all 
share in Mr. Croydon’s fortune. “ You really should not tell 
such a story of your uncle.” 

But the worthy gentleman himself was laughing till the tears 
ran down his cheeks. “Its quite true; its quite true!” he ex¬ 
claimed, “and she did milk the. cow, though we couldn’t. 
The ill-tempered devil was as quiet as a lamb with her, though 
she is so vicious with every male tiling, that I have actually 
been obliged to have a woman in the cottage within a hundred 
yards of the house, for the express purpose of milking her.” 

“That’s, what you should have done at first,” said Mr. 
Radford, putting down the fork with which he had been dili¬ 
gently devonripo a large plateful of fish. “Instead of having 
nothing hut men about you, you should have had none but 
your coachman and footman, and all the rest women.” 

, “Ay, and* married my cook-maid,” replied Mr. Croyland, 
sarcastically. 

Sir Robert Croyland looked down into his plate with a 
quivering lip and a heavy brow, as if he did not well know 
whether to laugh or be angry. The clergyman smiled, Mr. 
Radford looked furious, but said nothing, and Mrs. Barbara 
exclaimed,Oh! brother, you stfould not say such thiugs; 
and besides, there are many cook-maids who are very nice, 
pretty, respectable people.” 

“Well, sister, I’ll think of it,” said Mr. Croyland, drily, 
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but with a good deal of fro; twinkling) in the corners of his 
eyes. 

It was too much for the light heart c* Zara Groyland; and 
holding down her head she laughed outright, although she 
knew’that Mr. Radford had placed himself in the predicament 
of which her uncle spoke, though he had been relieved of -the 
immediate consequence for some years. 

What would have been the rejult is difficult to say; for 
Mr. Radford was waxing wroth; but at that mortient the door 
was flung hastily open, and a young gentleman entered, of 
some three or four-aml-twenty years of age, hearing a strong 
resemblance to Mr. Radford, though undoubtedly of a much 
more ple»«ant and graceful appearance. . He was well dressed, 
and bis coat, lined with white silk of the finest texture, was 
cast negligently back from his chest, with an air of careless¬ 
ness which was to be traced in all the rest of Ids apparel. 
Everything he wore was as good as it could be, and every¬ 
thing became, him; for he was well formed, and his movements 
were free and even graceful; but cverytliing'seemed to have 
been thrown on in a harry, and his hair floated wild and 
straggling round his brow, as if neither comb nor brush had 
touched it for many hours. , It. might have been supposed that 
this sort of disarray proceeded from haste when he found him¬ 
self too late and his father gone; but there was an expression 
of reckless indifference about his face which led Sir Edward 
Digby to imagine that this apparent negligence was the ha¬ 
bitual characteristic of his mind, rather than tfcg effect of any 
accidental circumstance. His air was- quite solDpos,-eased, 
though hurried; and a flashing,, glance ol his eye round the 
table, resting for a moment longer on Sir Edward Digby than 
on any one, else, seemed directed to ascertain whether the 
party assembled was one that pleased him, befont he chose-to 
sit down to the board with them. He made no apology to Sir 
Robert Croyland for being too late, but shook hands with him 
in return for the very cordial welcome he met with, and tbeu 
seated himself in the vacant chair, nodding to IV!i.-s Croyland 
familiarly, and receiving a cold inclination of the head in re¬ 
turn. One of the servants inquired if he would take soup and 
fish; but he replied abruptly, “.No; bring me fish. No soup; 

I hate such messes.'” r 

In the' mean time, by one of those odd turns which some- 
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times take place in crfiversationaMr. Cropland, the clergyman, 
and Mr. lladford himself were once more talking together; the 
latter having* apparently overcome his indignation at the 
nabob's tart rejoinder, in the hope and expectation of saying 
something still more biting to him in return. Like many a 
brave general, however, he had not justly appreciated the 
powe% of his adversary as compared with his own strength. 
Mr. Groyland, soured at aa early period of life, had acquired 
by long practice and experience a habit of repartee when his 
prejudices or his opinions (a*d they are very different things) 
were assailed, which was overpowering. A largo fund of 
natural kindness and good humour formed a curious substratum 
for the acerbity which had accumulated above it, jmi iHiis love 
of a joke would often show itself in a hearty peal of laughter, 
even at his own expense, when the attack upon him was made 
in a good spirit, by one for whom he had any affection* or 
esteem. But if he despised or disliked his assailant, as was 
the case with Mr. lladford, the bitterest possible retyrt was 
sure to be given in the fewest possible words. 

In order to lead away from the obnoxions subject, the cler¬ 
gyman returned to Mr. Croylaud’s hatred of Loudon, saying, 
not very advisedly perhaps, just as young Mr. lladford entered, 
“ I cannot imagine, my dear sir, why you have such an ani¬ 
mosity to our magnificent capital, and to all that it contains, 
especially when we all know yon to be as beneficent to indivi¬ 
duals as you are severe upon the species collectively.” 

• “ My dear Qrudeu, you’ll only make a mess of it,” replied 

Mr. Groyland. “ The reason why I do sometimes befriend a 
poor scoundrel whom I happen to know, 13 because it is less 
pleasant for mo to see a rascal suffer than to do what’s just by 
him. . 1 have no will and no power to punish all the viilauy I 
see, otherwise*my arm would be tired enough of Hogging in 
this comity of Kent. But 1 do not understand why j should 
bo called upon to like a great agglomeration of blackguards in 
a city, when I can have the, same diluted in the country. 
Here we'have about a hundred scoundrels to tiie square mile; 
in London we have a hundred to the square yard.” 

“ Don’t ytm .think, sir, that thej may be but the wrse 
scoundrels itr the country because they are fewer?” demanded 
Mr. End ford. 

“I am boginning to fancy so,” answered Mr.'Groyland, 
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drily, “ but I Expose in London the number makes np for the 
want of intensity.” 

“ Well, it’s a very fine city,” rejoincfl Mr. Radford; “ the 
emporium of the world, the nurse of arts and sciences, the 
birth-place and the theatre of all that is great and majestic in 
the efforts of human intellect.” „ 

“ Aud equally of all that is base and vile,” answered bis 
opponent; “ it is the place to whicji all smuggled goods natu¬ 
rally tend, Radford. Every uncustomed spirit, every prohi¬ 
bited ware, physical and intellectual, there finds its mart; and 
the chie( V art that is practised is to cheat as cleverly as may 
be ; the chief science learned, is how to defraud without being 
detected. , JVb are improving in the country daily, daily; but 
we have not reached the skill of London yet. Men make 
large fortunes in the country in a few years by merely cheating 
the customs; but in London they make large fortunes in a few 
months by cheating everybody.” 

“ So they do in India,” replied Mr. Radford,-who thought 
he had hiit the tender place. 

“True, true!” cried Mr. Oroyland; “and then we go and 
set up for country gentlemen, and cheat still. What rogues 
we an?, Radford! eh? I see you know the world. It is very 
well for me to say I made all my money by curing men, not 
by robbing them. Never you believe it, my good friend. It 
is not in human nature, is it? No, no, tell that to the 
marines. Nl> man ever made a fortune but by plunder, that’s 
a certain fact.” 

The course of Sir Robert Croyland’s dinner-party seemed to 
promise very unpleasantly at tips juncture; but Sir Edward 
Digby, though somewhat amused, was not' Himself fond of 
sharp words, and had some compassion upon the ladies gt the 
table. He therefore stepped in, aud, without sewniug to have 
noticed that there was anything passing between Mr. Radford 
and the brother of his host except the most delicate courtesies, 
he contrived, by some well-directed questions iu regard to 
India, to give Mr. Oroyland an inducement to deviate from tW 
sarcastic into the expatiative; and having set him cantering 
upon one of his hobbies, Ise left him to finish hfe excursion, 
and Returned to a conversation which had been going on be¬ 
tween him and the fair Zara, in somewhat of a low tone, 
though not, so low as io show any mutual design of keeping it 
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from tho ears of thosil around. } Young. Radford had in the 
mean time beqn making up for the loss of time occasioned by 
his absence at the commencement of dinner, and he seemed 
i undoubtedly to have a prodigious appetite. Not a word had 
passed from father to son, or son to father; and a stranger 
might haje supposed them in no degree related to each other. 
Indeed^ the young gentleman had hitherto spoken to nobody 
but tho servant; and while his month was employed in eating, 
his quick, large eyes were directed to every face round tho 
table in succession, making dbveral more tours than^ihe first 
investigating glance, which I have already mentioned, and 
every time stopping longer at the countenance of Kir Edward 
Digby than anywhere else. He now, however, Wcltied in¬ 
clined to take part in that oificer’s conversation with the 
youngest Miss Croyland, and did not appear quite pleased to 
find her attention so completely engrossed by a stranger. •To 
Edith he vouchsafed not a single word; but hearing the fair 
lady uext to him reply to something which Sir Edwanl Digby 
had said, “Oh! we go out once or twice almost every day; 
sometimes on horseback, but more frequently to take, a walk,” 
heexelaimed, “ Do you, indeed, Miss Zara? Why, i never meet 
you, and 1 am always running about the country. How is 
that, 1 wonder?” 

Zara smiled, aud replied, with an arch look, “ Because for¬ 
tune befriends us, I suppose, Mr. Radford;” but then, well 
knowing that he was not one likely to take a jest in good part, 
she added, “ w8 don’t go out to meet anybody, and therefore 
always take those paths where we are least likely to do so.” 

Still young Radford did not»scem half to like her reply; but, 
nevertheless, lie went on in the same toue, continually inter¬ 
rupting her conversation with Sir Edward Digby, and endea¬ 
vouring, after’a fashion not at all uncommon, to make himself 
agreeable by preventing people from following the course they 
are inclined to pursue. The young baronet rather humoured 
him than otherwise, for he wished to see as deeply as possible 
into his character. He asked him to (kink wine witii him; ho 
spoke to him oucc or twice without being called upon to do 
so; and lie was somewhat ainuseif to see that the fair .Zara 
was a good deal annoyed at the encouragement lie gave to her 
companion on the left to join in their conversation. 

He jvas soon satisfied, however, in regard to The youDg 
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man’s mind and character. * Richard Radford had evidently 
received what is called a good education, which is, in fact, no 
education at all. He had been taught'a great many things; 
he knew a good deal; but that which rerlly and truly consti¬ 
tutes education was totally wanting. IIo had not learned 
how to make use of that which he had acquired, either fo;. his 
own benefit or for that of society. He had been iiist-. ucted, 
not educated, and there is the -greatest possible difference 
between the two. He was shrewd enough, but selfish and 
conceit^! to a high degree, with*a sufficient portion of pride 
to be offensive, with sufficient vanity to be irritable, with all 
the will'ulncss of a spoiled child, and with that confusion of 
ideas it?— yard to plain right and wrong, which is always con¬ 
sequent upon the want of inoral training and over-indnlgenco 
in youth. To judge from his own conversation, the whole end 
and aim of Ids life seemed to be excitement; ho spoke of field 
sports with pleasure; but the degree of satisfaction which ho 
derived from each, appeared to be always in proportion to the 
danger, the activity, arid the fierceness. limiting he liked 
better than shooting, shooting than fishing, which latter he 
declared was only tolerable because there was nothing else to 
be done in t he spring of the year. But upon the pleasures of 
the chase he would dilate largely, and he told several anecdotes 
of staking a magnificent horse here, ami breaking the back of 
another there, till poor Zara turned somewhat pale, and begged 
him to desist from such themes. 

“ I cannot think how men can be so barbarous,” she said.* 
“ Their whole pleasure seems to consist in torturing poor 
animals or killing them.” 

Young Iiadford laughed. “What were they made for?” 
he asked. 

“To he used by man, I think; not to be tortured by him,” 
the young lady replied. 

“ No torture at all,” said her companion on the left. “ Tho 
horse takes as much pleasure in running after the hounds as I 
do, and if he breaks his back, or I break my neck', it’s our 
own fault. We have nobody to thank for it but ourselves. 
The very chance of kiliiifg oneself gives additional pleasure; 
and, when one pushes a horse at a leap, the best fun of tho 
whole is the thought whether he will be able by any possibility 
to clear it or not. . If it were not for hunting, and one or two 
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other things of the sjrt, there would be nothing left for an 
English gentleman, bur to go to Italy and put himself at tho 
head of a party of bani.itti. That must be glorious world” 

“ Don’t yon think, Mr. Radford,” asked Sir Edward Digby, 
“that active service in the army might offer equal excitement, 
and a more honourable field ?” 

“Oh, dear no!” cried the young man. “A life of slavery 
compared witli a life of freedom; to be drilled and commanded, 
and made a mere machine of, and sent about relieving 
guards and pickets, and doing*everything that one is teld like 
a school-boy I 1 would not go into the army for the world. 
I’m sure if I did I should shoot my commanding oliieer within 
a month 1” 

“Then I would advise you not,” answered the young 
baronet, “ for after the shooting there would be another step 
to be taken which would not be quite so pleasant.” 

“ Git! you mean the hanging,” cried young Radford, laugh¬ 
ing; “but 1 would take care tuey should never bang nig; for 
I could shoot myself as easily as I could shoot him; and I 
have a great dislike to strangulation. It's one of the few sorts 
of death that would not please me.” 

“ Gome, come, Richard 1 ’ ’ said Sir Robert Croyland, in a ner¬ 
vous and displeased tone; “let us talk of some other subject. 
You will frighten the ladies from table before the cloth is off.” 

“It is very odd,” said voting Radford, in a low voice, to 
Sir Edward Digby, without making any reply to the master 
(«f the housej “ st is very odd, how frightened old men arc at 
the very name of death, when at the best they can have but 
two or three yea^s to live.” 

The young officer did not reply, but turned the conversa¬ 
tion to other things; and the wine having boon liberally sup¬ 
plied, operated S.s it usually does, at the point where its use 
stops short of excess, in “making glad the heart of man,’’ and 
the conclusion of the dinner was much more cheerful and 
placable than the commencement. 

The ladies retired within a few minutes after the desert was 
set upon the table; and it soon became evident to Sir Edward 
.Digbyg that the .process of deep dflnking, so disgraceftdly 
common in England at that time*, was aboyt to commence, 
'He was by no means incapable of bearing*as poteut libations 
as most men; for occasionally, in those days, it was?scarcely 
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possible to escape exoess without givingiffiortal offence to your 
entertainer; but it was by no meanscither his habit or his 
inclination so to indulge, and for this evening especially he 
was anxious to escape. He looked, therefore, across the table 
to Mr. Croyland for relief; and that gentleman, clearly un¬ 
derstanding what he meant, gave him a slight nod, and 
finished his first glass of wine after dinner. The bottler*passed 
round again, and Mr. Croyland-took his second glass; but 
after that he rose without calling much attention, a proceeding 
which was habitual with him. ‘ When, however. Sir Edward 
Digby followed his example, there was a general outcry. 
Every one declared it was too bad, and Sir Robert said, in a 
somerV/fttt' mortified tone, that he feared his wine was not so 
good as that to which his guest had been accustomed. 

“It is only too good, my dear sir,” replied the young 
baronet, determined to cut the matter short, at once aud for 
ever. “ So good, indeed, that I have been induced to take 
two pore glasses than I usually indulge in, and I consequently 
feel somewhat heated and uncomfortable. I shall go aud re¬ 
fresh myself by a walk through your woods.” 

Several more efforts were made to induce him to stay, but 
he was resolute in his course; and Mr. Croyland also came to 
his aid, exclaiming, “Pooh, nonsense, Robert! let every man 
do as he likes. Have not I heard you, a thousand times, call 
your house Liberty Hall? A pretty sort of liberty, indeed, if 
a man must get beastly drunk because you choose to do so 1” 

“I do not intend to do any such things brother,” replied 
Sir Robert, somewhat sharply; and in the meanwhile, during 
this discussion, Sir Edward Digby made his escape from the 
room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

On entering the drawing-room, towards which Sir Edward 
Digby immediately turned his steps, ho found it tenanted alone 
by Mrs. Barbara Croyland, who sat in the window with her 
buck towards the door, knitting most diligently, with some¬ 
thing pinned to her knee. As it was quite beyond the goou 
lady’s conception that anybody would ever thiuk of quitting 
the dining-room so early but her youngo- brother, no sooner 



flid she hear a step than, jumping at conclusion* as she usually 
did, she exclaimed aluid, “ Isn’t (he a niee young man, brother 
Zachary? I think it will do quite well, if that—” 

Sir Edward Digby 'would have given a great deal to hear 
the conclusion of the seutenco; but his honour was as bright 
as his sword, and he never took advantage of a mistake. 
“It,is not your brother, Mrs. Croyland,” he said; and then 
, Mrs. lirrlTara starting up with a 'face like scarlet, tearing her 
gown at the same time by the tug she gave to the pin which 
attached her work to her knee, he added, with the most bene* 
volent intentions, “I think lfb might have been made a very 
nice young man, if he had been properly treated in his youth. 
But I should imagine he was very wild and headstrong now.” 

Mrs. Barbara stared at him with a face full of wouder and 
confusion; for her own mind Was so completely impressed with 
the subject on which sbe had begun to speak, that she by no 
means comprehended the turn that he intended to give it, blit 
thought that he aiso was talking of himself, and not of young 
Kadford. How it would have ended no mere mortal ca* tell; 
for when once Mrs. Barbara got into a scrape, she floundered 
most awfully. Luckily, however, her brother was close 
enough behind Sir Edward Digby to hear all that passed, and 
he entered the room while the consternation was still fresh 
upon his worthy sister’s countenance. 

After gazing at her for a moment, with a look of sour mer¬ 
riment, Mr. Croyland exclaimed, “There! hold your tongue, 
Bab; you can’t get your fish out of the kettle without burn- 
jag your fingers^ Now, my young friend,” he continued, 
taking Sir Edward Digby by the arm, and drawing him aside, 
“if you choose tg be a great fe*ol, and run the risk of falling 
in love with a pretty girl, whom my sister Barbara has deter¬ 
mined you shall marry, whether you like it or not, and who 
herself, dear lit*le soul, has no intention in the world but of 
playing you like a fish till yon are caught, and then laughing 
at you, you will find the two girls walking in the wood behind 
the house, as they do every day. But if you don’t like such 
amusement, you can stay here with me and Bab, and be in¬ 
structed by her in tbe art and mystery of setting everything 
jto wrongs with’the very best intentions in the world.’’ 

“Thank you, my dear sir,” replied Sir Edward, smiling, 
“I think I should prefer the fresh air; an9, as to the dangers 

* 



against which j»n warn me, I have no fears. The game of 
coquetry can be played by 

"Ay, bat woe to him who loses!” Slid Mr. Croyhnd, in a 
more serious,tone. “But go along witlryou; go along/ You 
are a. rash young man; and if you will court your fate, you 
dust.” 

The young baronet accordingly walked away, leaving Mrs. 
Barbara to recover from her confusion as she bept might, and 
Mr. Croyland to scold her at his leisure, which Sir Edward 
did not in the slightest degree doubt ho would do. It was a 
beautiful- summer’s afternoon inAhe end of August, the very 
last day of the month, the hour about a quarter to six, so that 
the sun had nearly to run a twelfth part of his course before 
the time "of his setting. It was warm and cheerful, too, but 
with a freshness in the air, and a certain golden glow over the 
sky, which told that it was evening. Not wishing exactly to pass 
before the dining-room windows, Sir Edward endeavoured to 
find his way out into the wood behind the house by the stable 
and farm yards; but he soon found.himself in a labyrinth 
from which it was difficult to extricate himself, and in the 
end was obliged to have recourse to a stout country lad, who 
was walking up towards tiie mansion, with a large pail of 
milk tugging at his baud, and bending in the opposite direction 
to balance the load. Bight willingly, however, the youth set 
down the pail; and, leaving it to the tender mercies of some 
pigs, who were walking about in the yard, and did not fail to 
inquire into the nature of its contents, he proceeded to show 
the way through the flower and kitchen gardens, by a sme'l 
door in the wall, to a path which led out at once amongst the 
trees. '* 

Now, Sir Edward Digby had not the slightest idea of 
Which way the two young ladies had gone; and it was by no 
means improbable that, if he were left without pilotage in 
going and returning, he might lose his way in the wood, 
which, as I have said, was very extensive. But all true 
lovers are fond of losing their way; and as he. had his sword 
by his side, he had not the slightest objection to that charac¬ 
teristic of an Amadis, having in reality a good deal of the 
knight-errant about him, and rather liking, a tittle adventure, 
if it did not go too far. llis adventures, indeed, were not 
destined that nightf to be very remarkable; for, following tkr 
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path about a couple of hundred yards, he was led directly 
into a good, broad, fundy road, in-which he thought it would 
be impossible to go’astray. A few clouds that passed over 
the sky from time to time cast their fitful and fanciful shadows 
upon the way; the trees waved on either hand; and, with a 
small border of green turf, the yellow path pursued its coarse 
through* the wood, forming a fine but pleasant contrast in 
colour with the verdure of all the other things around. As 
he went on, too, the sky overhead, and the shades amongst 
the trees, began 10 assume a rosy hue as the day declined 
farther and farther; and the busy little squirrels, as numerous 
as mice, were seen running here and there np the trees and 
along the branches, with their bright black eyes staljg at the 
stranger with a saucy activity very little mingled with fear. 
The young baronet was fond of such scenes, and fond of the 
somewhat grave musing which they very naturally inspire; 
and he therefore went on, alternately pondering and admiring, 
and very well contented with iiis walk, whether he iqpt with 
his fair friends or not. Sir Edward, indeed, would not allow 
himself to fancy that he was by auy means very anxious for 
Zara’s company, or Miss Oroylaud’s either; for he was not in 
the slightest hurry either to fall in love or to acknowledge it 
to himself even if he were. With regard to Edith, indeed, 
he felt himself in no possible danger; for bad ho continued to 
think her, as lie had done at first, more beautiful than her 
sister, which by this time he did not, he was still guarded in 
,her case by fesliugs, which, to a mau of his character, were 
OS a triple Shield of brass, or anything a great deal stronger. 

He walked on, however, and he walked on; not, indeed, 
•with a very slot 1 ? pace, but with none of the eager burry of 
youth after beauty; till at length, when he had proceeded for 
about half an»hour, he saw cultivated fields and hedgerows at 
the end of the road he. was pursuing, and soon after catne to 
the open country, without meeting with the slightest trace of 
Sir Hubert Oroylaud’s daughters. 

On tire right baud, as iie issued out of the wood, there was 
a small but very neat and picturesque cottage, with its little 
kitchen-garden .and its flower-gauftu, its wild roses, and its 
vine. , 

“ I have certainly missed them,” said Sir Edward Digby to 
himself, “ and 1 ought to make the best use of my time, fpr it 
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won’t do to stay here too long. Perhaps they may have gone 
into the cottage. Girls like these often ieek an object in their 
walk, and visit this poor person or thatr” and thus thinking, 
he advanced- to the little gate, went into the garden, and 
kuockfed with his knuckles at the door of the house. A 
woman’s voice bade him come in; and, doing so, he found a 
room, small in size, but corresponding in neatness ana cleanli¬ 
ness with the outside of the place. It was tenanted by three 
persons: a middle-aged woman, dressed as a widow, with a 
fine and placid countenance, who»was advancing towards the 
door as he entered; a very lovely girl of eighteen or nineteen, 
who bore a strong resemblance to the widow; and a stout, 
powerfn 1 ,,^nod-looking man, of about thirty, well dressed, 
though without any attempt at the appearance of a station 
above the middle class, with a clean, fine, checked shirt, 
having the collar cast back, and a black silk handkerchief tied 
lightly in what is usually termed a sailor’s knot. The two 
latter persons were sitting very close together, and the girl 
was smiling gaily at something her companion had just said. 

“Two lovers!” thought the young baronet; but, as that 
was no business of Ids, he went on to inquire of the good wo¬ 
man of the house if she had seen some young ladies pass that 
way; and having named them, he added, to escape scandal, 
“ I am staying at the house, and am afraid, if I do not meet 
with them, 1 shall not easily find my way back.” 

“ They were here a minute ago, sir,” replied the widow, 
“ and they went round to the east. They will take the Bal¬ 
den road back, I suppose. If you make haste, you will catch 
them easily.” 

“ But which is the Halden road, my good iady?” asked Sir 
Edward Digby; and she, turning to the tnau who was sitting 
by her daughter, said, “ I wish you would show the gentle¬ 
man, Mr. Harding.” 

The man rose cheerfully enough, considering the circum¬ 
stances, and led the young baronet with a rapid step, by a 
footpath that wound round the edge of the wood, to another 
broad road about three hundred yards distant from that by 
which the young officer had come. Then, pointing with his 
hand, he said: “There they are, going as slow as a Dutch 
butter-tub. You can’t miss them, or the road either, for it 
f||ds straight on.” 
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Sir Edward T)iglv* thanked l|im 3 and walked forward. A 
ffew rapid steps l>roi ght him close to the two ladies, who, 
though they looked upon every part of the wood as more or 
less their home, and consequently felt no fear, turned at the 
sound of a footfall so near; and the younger of the two smiled 
gaily whfsn she saw who it was. 

“What! Sir Edward Digby!” she exclaimed. “In the 
name of all that is marvellous, how did you escape from the 
dining-room? Why, you will be. accused of shirking the 
bottle, cowardice, inilksopism, and crimes and misdemeanours 
enough to forfeit your commission 1” 

She spoke gaily; but Sir Edward Digby thought fjiat tho 
gaiety was uot exactly sterling; for when first she turned, her 
face had been nearly as grave as her sister’s. He answered, 
however, in the same tone: “ I must plead guilty to all such 
misdemeanours; but if they are to be rewarded by such pleasuro 
as that of a walk with you, I fear 1 shall often commit them.” 

“ You must not pay us courtly compliments. Sir EuTvard,” 
said Miss Groyland, “ for we poor country people do not un¬ 
derstand them. I hope, however, you left the party peaceable; 
for it promised to be quite the contrary at one time, and my 
uncle and Mr. Radford never agree.” 

“ Oh! quite peaceable, 1 can assure you,” replied Digby. 
“I retreated under cover of your uncle’s movements. Per¬ 
haps, otherwise, 1 might not have got away so easily. He it 
was who told me where I should find you.” 

“ Indeedl” exclaimed Miss Croyhmd, in a tone of surprise; 
and then, casting down her eves, she fell into thought. Her 
sister, however; carried on the conversation in her stead, 
saying: “Well, yon are the first soldier. Sir Edward, I ever 
saw, who left Jhe table before night.” 

“They must have been soldiers who had -seen little service, 
I should think,” replied the young officer; “for a man called 
upon often for active exertion, soon finds the necessity of 
keeping any brains he has got as clear as possible, in case they 
should he needed. In many countries where 1 hive been, too, 
we could get iio wine to drink, even if we wanted it. Such 
was the case in Canada, and in some parts of Germany.” 

“ Have you served in Canada?” dem^nde'd Miss Croyland, 
suddenly, raising her eyes to his face with a look of deep 
interest.- 
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“Through almost the wbolq.of the wan,” replied Sir Edward 
Digby. quietly, without noticing, even b f a glance, the change 
of expression which his words had produced. He then paused 
for a moment, as if waiting for some other question; but both 
Miss Croyland and her sister remained perfectly silent, and the 
former turned somewhat pale. 

As he saw that neither of his two fair companions'were 
likely to carry the conversation a step further, the young 
officer proceeded, in a quiet and eyen light tone: “This part 
of the country,” he continued, “is always connected in my 
mind with Canada; and, indeed, I was glad to accept your 
father’s^invitation at once, when he was kind enough to ask 
me to his house; for, in addition to the pleasure of making his 
personal acquaintance, I longed to see scenes which I had often 
heard mentioned-with all the deep affection and delight which 
only can be felt by a fine mind for the spot in which our 
brighter years are passed.” 

Thtryonnger girl looked to her sister, bnt Edith Croyland 
was deadly pale, and said nothing; and Zara inquired in a 
tone to which she too evidently lalatired to give the gay cha¬ 
racter of her usual demeanour, “Indeed, Sir Edward! May I 
ask who gave you such a flattering account of our poor country? 
He must have been a very foolish and prejudiced person: at 
least, so I fear you must think, now yon have seen it.” 

“No, no! oh, no!” cried Digby, earnestly, “anything bnt 
that. I had that account from a person so high-minded, so 
noble, so full of every generous quality of heart, and every 
fine quality of mind, that I was quite snre, ere I came here, I 
should find the people whom nc mentioned-, and the scenes 
which he described, all that he had stated, and I have not 
been disappointed, Miss Croyland.” 

“Bnt you have.not named him, Sir Edward,” said Zara; 
“you are very tantalizing. Perhaps wo may know him, and 
bo snre we shall love him for his patriotism.” 

“ He was an officer in the regiment to which I then be¬ 
longed,” answered the young baronet, “and my dearest 
friend. His name was J.ayton; a most distinguished man, 
who had already gained such a reputation, that, had his rank 
in the army admitted it, none could have, been more desired to 
take the command of* the forces when Wolfe fell ori the heights 
pf Abraham. He was too young, however, and had too little 
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Interest to obtain thaj position. Miss Croyland, you seem ill. 
Let me give yon my trm.’’ 

Edith bowed her head quietly, and leaned upon her sister, 
bnt answered not a word; and Zara gave a glance .to Sir 
Edward Dig by which he read aright. It was a meaning, a 
sort of reiving and imploring look, as if she would have said, 
“ I bs seech you, say no more, she cannot bear it.” And the 
young officer abruptly turned the conversation, observing, 
“The day has been veiy hot, Miss Croyland* You have 
walked far and over-fat,igueit yourself.” 

“It is nothing, it is nothing,” answered Edith, with a deep- 
drawn breath; “ it will be past in a moment, Sir Edward. I 
am frequently thus.” • • 

“Too frequently,” murmured Zara, gazing at her sister; 
and Sir Edward Digby replied, “ I am sure it such be the case, 
you should consult some physician.” * 

Zara shook her head, with a melancholy smile, while her 
sister walked on, leaning upon her arm in silence, with her 
eyes bent towards the ground, as if in deep thought. “ I fear 
tlJt no physician would do her good,” said the younger lady, 
in a low voice, “the evil is now confirmed.” 

' “May,” replied Digby, gazing at her, “I think I know one 
who could cure her entirely.” 

Ilis look said more than his words; and Zara fixed her 
eyes upon his face for an instant with an inquiring glance. 
The expression then suddenly changed to one of bright intel¬ 
ligence, ami she answered, “I will make you give me his 
name tn-morrow. Sir Edward. Not now; not now! I shall 
forget it.” # 

Sir Edward f>igby was not slow in taking a hint, and he 
consequently made no attempt to bring the conversation back 
to the subject* which bad so much affected Miss Crojland; 
but lest a dead silence should too plainly mark that he saw 
into the cause of the faintness which had come over her, he 
went on talking to her sister; and Zara soon resumed, at 
least to’all appearance, her own light spirits again. But 
Digby had seen her under a different aspect, which was 
known to few besides her sister; aifd to say the truth, though 
he had thought, her sparkling frankness very charming, yet the 
deeper and tenderer feelings which she Xad displayed towards 
Edith were stil) more to his taste. 
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“ She !s not the light coquette her uncle represents her,” 
he thought, as they walked on: “ there/, is a true and feeling 
heart beneath; one whose affections, it strongly excited and 
then disappointed, might make her as sad and cheerless as this 
other poor girl.” 

He had not much time to indulge either in such meditations 
or in conversation with his fair companion; for, when they 
were within about a mile of the house, old Mr. Croyland was 
seen advancing towards them with his usual brisk air and quick 
pace. . c 

“Well, young people, well,” he said, coming forward, “I 
bring the soberness of age to temper the lightness of youth.” 

“Olfi r.e are all very sober, uncle,” replied Zara. “ It is 
only those who stay in the house drinking wine who are 
otherwise.” 

“I have not been drinking wine, saucy girl,” answered 
Mr. Croyland; “ but come, Edith, I want to speak with you; 
and, us the road is too narrow for four, we’ll pair off, as the 
rascals who ruin the country in the House of Commons term 
it. Troop on. Miss Zara. There’s a gallant cavalier ^ho 
will give you his arm, doubtless, if you will ask it.” 

“ Indeed I shall do no such thing,” replied the fair lady, 
walking on; and, while Edith and her uncle came slowly 
after, Sir Edward Digby and the youngest Miss Croyland 
proceeded on their way, remaining silent for some minutes, 
though each, to say the truth, was busily thinking how the 
conversation which had been interrupted might best be re¬ 
newed. It was Zara who spoke first, however, looking sud¬ 
denly up in her companion’s face with%ne of, her bright and 
sparkling smiles, and saying, “ It is a strange house, is it not. 
Sir Edward, and we are a strange family?” 

“Nay, I do not see that,” replied the young officer. 
“ With every new person whose acquaintance we make, wo 
are like a traveller for the first time in a foreign country, and 
must learn the secrets of the land before we can find our way 
rightly.’’ 

“ Oil! secrets enough here,” cried Zara, “ Every one has 
a secret but myself. I have none, thank -God! My good 
father is full of them. Edith, yon see, has My uncle 

is loaded with one even now, and eager to disburden himself; 
b# my aunt’s are the most curious of all, for they are ever- 
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lasting; and not only that, hut although most profound, they 
are sure to be known* in five minutes to the whole world. 
Try to conceal them how she may, they are sure to drop out 
before the day is over; and, whatever good schemes she may 
have against any one, no defence is needed, for they are sura 
to frustrate themselves. What are you laughing at, Sir Ed¬ 
ward ? . B»as she begun upon you already ?’’ 

“Nay, not exactly upon me,” answered Sir Edward Digby., 
“ She certainly did let drop some words which showed me 
she had some scheme in her head, though whom it referred to 
I aru at a loss to divine.” 

“ Nay, nay, now you are not frank,” cried the young lady. 
“Tell me this moment, if you would have me hold vow good 
knight and true 1 Was it me or Edith that it was all 
about? Nay, do not shake your head, my good friend, for I 
will know, depend upon it; and if you do not tell me, I will 
ask my aunt, myself-—” 

“ Nay, for Heaven’s sake, do not!” exclaimed Sir Edward. 
“You must not make your aunt, think that I am a tell-tale,” 

“toh, I know, I know I” exclaimed the fair girl, clapping 
her hands eagerly, “1 can divine it all in a minute. She has 
been telling you what an excellent good girl Zara Croyland is, 
and what an admirable wife she would make, especially for any 
man moving in the highest society, and hinting, moreover, 
that she is fund of military men, and, in short, that Sir Edward 
Digby could not do bettor. I know it all, 1 kupw it all, as 
t^ell as if I bad l*tard it! But now, my dear sir,’’ she con¬ 
tinued, in a graver tone, “put all such nonsense out of your 
head, if y'ou would have-us such.good friends as 1 think we may 
be. Leave my *dbar aunt’s schemes to unravel and defeat 
themselves, or only think of them as a matter of amusement, 
and do not fot» a moment believe that Zara Croyland ha3 
either any share in them, or any design of captivating von 
or any other man whatsoever; for I tell you fairly, and at 
once, that 1 never intend, that nothing would induce me—no, 
not if my own dearest happiness depended upon it, to marry, 
and leave poor Edith to endure all that she may be called upon 
to undergo. I* will talk to you more ‘about tier another tiigg; 
for 1 think tha**you already know something beyond what you 
have said to-day; but we are too near th<| house now, and I 
will ouly add, that I have spoken frankly to Sir Edward Digby 
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because I belifeve from all I have seen, and all I have heard, 
that he 4s incapable of mistuiderstandinf; such conduct.” 

“You do me justice. Miss Croyl&Ad,” replied the young 
officer, much gratified; “ but you have spoken under a wrong 
impression in regard to your aunt. I did not interrupt you, 
for what you said was too pleasing, too interesting not to in¬ 
duce me to let you go on; but I can assure you that ,what I 
said was perfectly true, and that though some words which 
your aunt dropped accidentally, showed me that she had some 
scheme on foot, she said nothing to indicate what it was.’’ 

“ Well, never mind it,” answered the young lady. “ We 
now understand each other, I trust, and, after this. I do not 
think K you will easily mistake me, though, if what I suppose is 
true, I may have to do a great many extraordinary things 
with you. Sir Edward; seek your society when yon may not 
be very willing to grant it, consult you, rely upon you, confide 
in you in a way that few women would do, except with a 
brother or an acknowledged lover, which I beg you to under¬ 
state?, you are on no account to be; and I, on my part, will 
promise that I will not misunderstand you either, nor .take 
anything you do at my request for one very dear to me,” (and 
she gave a glance over her shoulder towards her sister who 
was some way behind,) “as anything but a sign of your hav¬ 
ing a kind and generous heart. So now that’s ali settled.” 

“There is one thing. Miss Croyland,” replied Digliy, 
gravely, “ that you will find very difficult to do, though you 
say you will try it: namely to seek my society when I am un¬ 
willing to give it.” 

“Nay, nay I will have no such speeches,’’ cried Zara Croy¬ 
land, “ or 1 have done with you 1 I never iduld put any trust 
in a man who said civil things to me.” 

“What, not if he sincerely thought them?’? demanded her 
companion. 

“ Then I would rather he continued to think them without 
speaking them,” answered the young lady. “ If you did but 
know, Sir Edward, how sickened and disgusted a poor girl in 
the country soon gets with flattery that means nothing, from 
men who insult her understanding by thinking that she can 
bS pleased with such trash, yon would excuse me for-being 
rude and uncivilized enongh to wish never .Jp, hear a smooth 
word -from any man whom I am inclined to respect. 
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"Very well,” answered the young baronet, laughing, “to 
please yon I will bo as* brutal as possible, and if you like it, 
scold you as sharply as your uncle, if you say or do anything 
that I disapprove of.” 

“ Do, do 1” cried Zara; “ I love him and esteem him, though 
he dobs not^understand me in the least; and I would rather a 
great deal have his conversation, sharp and snappish as it 
seems to be, than all the honey or milk and water of any of 
the smart young men in the neighbourhood. But here we are 
at the house; and only one word more as a warning, and one 
word as a question; first, do not let any of my good aunt’s 
schemes embarrass yon in anything you have to do or say. 
Walk straight through them as if they did not exist. Take 
your own course, without, in the least degree, attending to 
what she says for or against.” 

"Ami what is the question?” demanded Sir Edward, as* 
they were now mountiug the steps to the terrace. 

" Simply this,” replied the fair lady, are you not aeqna^ed 
with more of Edith’s history than the people here arc aware 
of?” 

“I am,” answered Digby; “and to see more of her, to 
speak with her for a few minutes in private, if possible, was 
the great object of my coming hither.” 

“Thanks, thanks I” said Zara, giving him a bright and 
grateful smile. “ Be guided by me, and you shall have the 
opportunity. But I must speak with you first myself, that 
y5u may know al?. I suppose you are an early riser?” 

“ Oh, yes!” replied Sir Edward; but he added no more; foi 
at that moment tl«iy were overtaken by Edith and Mr. Croy- 
Ir.rnl, and the whole party entered the house together. 


CHAPTER IX. 

There is a strange similarity; I had nearly called it an affinity, 
between the climate of any country and the general character 
of its population; and there is a still stronger aud more com- 
jwonly. remarked resemblance between the changes of rise 
.weather and the usual course of human life. From the atmos¬ 
phere around us; and from the alterations which affect it, 
poets and moralists both, have borrowed a large store of 
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figures; and ■ the words, clouds, and .sunshine, light breezes, 
and terrible storms, are terms as oftpn used to express the 
variations in mail’s condition, as to convey the ideas to which 
they were'originally applied. But it is the affinity between 
the climate and the people of which I wish to speak. The 
sunny lightness of the air of France, the burning fyeat of Italy 
and Spain, the cold dullness of the skies of Holland, contrast 
as strongly with the climate in which we live, as the characters 
of the several nations amongst themselves; and the fiercer 
tempests of the south, the mote foggy and heavy atmosphere 
of the north, may well be taken as some compensation for the 
continual mutability of the weather in onr own most change- 
able*air. The differences are not so great here as in other 
lands. We escape, in general, the tornado and the hurricane, 
we know little of the burning heat of summer, or the intense 
•cold of winter, as they are experienced in other parts of the 
world; but at all events, the. changes are much more frequent; 
and, we seldom have either a long lapse of sunny days, or a 
long continued season of frost, without interruption. So it is, 
too, with the people. Moveable and fluctuating as they always 
are, seeking novelty, disgusted even with all that is good as 
soon as they discover that it is old, our laws, onr institutions, 
our very manners are continually undergoing some change, 
though rarely, very rarely indeed, is it brought about violently 
and without due preparation. Sometimes it will occur, indeed, 
botli morally and physically, that a great and sudden alteration 
takes place, and a rash and vehement proceeding will distifrb 
the. whole country, and seem to shake the very foundations of 
society. In the atmosphere, too, clouds aqji. storms will gather 
in a few hours, and darken the whole heaven. 

The latter was the case during the first night of Sir Edward 
Pigby’s stay at Ilarbourne House. The evening preceding, 
;as well as the day, had been warm and sunshiny; but about 
nine o’clock the wind suddenly chopped round to the south¬ 
ward, and when Sir Edward woke on the following morning, 
as he usually did, about six, he found a strong breeze blowing 
and rattling the casements of the room, and the whole atmos¬ 
phere loaded with a heavy sea-mist filled with saline particles, 
borne over Romney Marsh tp the higher country, iu which the 
house was placed. * 

“ A pleasant day for partridge-shooting,” he thought, as he 
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rose from his bed; “ what variations there are in fhis climate!” 
Bat, nevertheless, he opined the window and looked out, when, 
somewhat to his surprise, he saw fifteen or sixteen horses 
moving along the road, heavily laden, with a number of men 
on horseback following, and eight or ten on foot driving the 
wearv # beasts along. They were going leisurely enough; 
there was no affectation of haste or concealment; but yet all 
that the young officer had heard of the county and of the 
habits of its denizens, led him naturally to suppose that he had 
a gang of smugglers before bins, escorting from the coast some 
contraband goods lately landed. 

lie had soon a more unpleasant proof of the lawless state of 
that part of England; for as ho continued to lean out oC the 
window, saying to himself, “ Well, it is no business of mine,” 
he saw two or three of the men pause; and a moment after, a 
voice shouted, “ Take that, old Croyland, for sending me to. 
iail last April.” 

The .wind bore the sounds to bis ear, and made the word3 
distinct; and scarcely had they been spoken, when a ilasb. 
broke through the misty air, followed by a loud report, and a 
ball whizzed through the window, just above l)is head, break¬ 
ing one of the panes of glass, and lodging in the cornice at tho 
other side of tho room. 

“Very pleasant!’’ said Sir Edward Digby to himself; but 
he was a somewhat rash young man, and he did not move an 
inch, thinking, “the vagabonds shall not have to say they 
frightened me.” a 

They showed no inclination to repeat the shot, however, but 
rode on at a somewhat accelerated pace; and as soon as they 
were out of sight* Digby withdrew from the window and 
began to dress himself. Ho had not given his servant, tho 
night before, anj» orders to call him at a particular hour; but 
he knew that the man would not be later than half-past six; 
and before he appeared, the young officer was nearly dressed. 

“ Here, Somers,” said his master, “ put my gun together, 
and have everything ready if I should like to go out to shoot. 
After that, I’ve a commission for you; something quite in your 
own way, which I know you will execute capitally.” 

“ Quite ready, sir,’’ said the man, putting, up his hand to 
•Ins head. “ Always ready to obiy orders^’ 

“We want intelligence of the enemy, Somers,” continued 
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his master. * “ Get, me every information you can obtain re¬ 
garding young Mr. Radford, where^he goes, what he does, 
and all about him.” 

“ Past, present, or to come, sir?” demanded the man. 

“ All three,” answered his master. “ Everything you can 
learn about him, in short; birth, parentage, and education.’’ 

“I shall soon have to add his last dying speech and confession, 
I think, sir,” said the man; “ but yon shall have it all before 
night; from the loose gossip of the post-office down to the full, 
true, and particular account of his father’s own butler. But 
bless my soul, there’s a hole through the window, sir I” 

“Nothing but a musket-ball, Somers,’’answered bis master, 
carelessly. “ You’ve seen such a thing before, I fancy?” 

“ Yes, sir, but not often in a gentleman’s bed-room,” re¬ 
plied the man. “ Who could send it in here, I wonder?” 

“ Some smugglers, I suppose they were,” replied Sir 
Edward, “ who took me for Sir Robert Croyland, as I was 
leaning out of the window, and gave me a bali as they passed. 
I never saw a worse shot in my life; for 1 was put np like a 
target, and it went a foot and a half above my head. Give 
me those boots, Somers;” and having drawn them on, Sir 
Edward Digby descended to the drawing-room, while his ser¬ 
vant commented upon his coolness by saying: “ Well, he’s a 
devilish fine young fellow that master of mine, and ought to 
make a capital general some of these days!” 

In the drawing-room, Sir Edward Digby found nobody bnt 
a pretty country girl in a mob-cap sweeping-out the dust ; and 
leaving her to perform her functions undisturbed by his pre¬ 
sence, ho sauntered through a door which ho had seen open 
the night before, exposing part of the interior of a library. 
That room was quite vacant, and as tho young officer con¬ 
cluded that between it and the drawing-room must lie the 
scene of his morning’s operations, he entertained himself with 
taking down different books, looking into them for a moment 
or two, reading a page here and a page there, ami then put¬ 
ting them up again. lie was in no mood, to say the truth, 
either for serious study or light reading. Gay would not 
have amused him: Locke would have driven him mad. 

He knew nof well how it was, but h}3 heart beat when he 
heard a step in thi neighbouring room. It was nothing but 
the housemaid, as he was soon convinced, by her letting the 
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dust-pan drop and making a terrible clatter. H% asked himself 
what his heart coold be about, to go on in snch a way, simply 
because he was waiting'; in the not very vague expectation of 
seeing a young lady, with whom he had to talk of some busi¬ 
ness, in which neither of them were personally concerned.. 

“It must be the uncertainty of whether she will come or 
not, 5 'he thought; “or else the secrecy of the thing;” and 
yet he had often before had to wait with still more secrecy 
and still more uncertainty, on very dangerons and important 
occasions, without feeling any snch agitation of his usually 
calm nerves. She was a very pretty girl it was true, with all 
the fresh graces of youth about her, light and sunshine in her 
eyes, health and happiness on her cheek3 and lips, and— 

“ La grace encore plus belle que la bcaute” 

in every movement. But then, they perfectly understood each 
other; there was no harm, there was no risk, there was t» 
reason why they should not meet. 

Did they perfectly understand each other? Did they per¬ 
fectly understand themselves? It is a very difficult question 
to answer: but one thing is very certain, that, of all things 
upon this earth, the must gullible is the human heart; aud 
when it thinks it understands itself best, it is almost always 
sure to prove a greater fool than ever. 

Sir Edward Digby did not altogether like his own thoughts; 
and therefore, after waiting for a quarter of an hour, he 
walked out into one of the little passages which we have 
already meiitioneli, running from the central corridor towards 
a door or window in the front, between the library and what 
was called the niusic-room. He had not been there a minute 
when a step, very different from that of the housemaid, was 
heard in tiie neighbouring iaom; and, as the officer was turn¬ 
ing thither, he *met the younger Miss Croyland coming out, 
with a bonnet, or hat, as it was then called, hanging on her 
arm by the ribbons. 

Siie held out her hand frankly towards him, saying, in a 
low tone,'“You must think this ail very strange. Sir Edward, 
and perhaps very improper. 1 have been taxing myself about 
it all night; but yet I was resolved I would not lose the qp- 
portunir v, trusting to your generosity to justify me, when you 
hear alL” 
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“It requins no generosity, my dear Miss Croyland,” re¬ 
plied the young bafonet, “ I am already aware of so much, 
and see the kind and deep interest y<?u take in your sister so 
clearly, that I fully understand and appreciate your motives,” 

“Thank you, thank you!” replied Zara, warmly; “thatv 
sets my mind at rest. But come out upon the terrace. 
There, seen by all the world, I shall not feel as if I wer# plot¬ 
ting;” and she unlocked the glass door at the end of the 
passage. Sir Edward Digby followed close upon her steps; 
and when once fairly on the esplanade before the house, and 
far enough from open doors anti windows not to be overheard, 
they commenced their walk backwards and forwards. 

It was quite natural that both should be silent for a few 
moments; for where there is much to say, and little time to 
say it in, people are apt to waste the precious present, or at 
least a part, in considering how it may best be said. At length 
the lady raised her eyes to her companion’s face, with a smiic 
more melancholy and embarrassed than usually found place 
up;..; her sweet lips, asking, “How shall I begin, Sir Edward? 
Have yon nothing to tell me?” 

“I have merely to ask questions,” replied Digby; “yet, 
perhaps that may be the best commencement. I am aware, 
my dear Miss Croyland, that your sister has loved, and has 
been as deeply beloved as woman ever was by man. I know 
the whole tale; but what I seek now to learn is this: does 
she or does she not retain the affection of her early youth? 
Do former days and former feelings dwell in her heart as still 
existing thiugs; or are they but as sad memories of a passion 
passed away, darkening instead of lighting the present; or 
perhaps as a tie which she would fain shake off, and which 
keeps her from a brighter fate hereafter?” 

He spoke solemnly, earnestly, with his > whole manner 
changed; and Zara gazed in his face eagerly and inquiringly 
as he went on, her face glowing, but her look becoming less 
ead, till it beamed with a warm and relieved smile at the 
dose. “ I was right, and she was wrong,” she said, at length, 
as if speaking to herself. “ But to answer your question, Sir 
Edward Digby,” she continued, gravely. “ You little know 
voman’s heart, or you would not put it; I'mean the heart of 
a true and unspoiled woman, a woman worthy of the name. 
When she loves, she loves fit ever; and it is only when death 
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or nnwortlriness takes from her him she, loves, that love be¬ 
comes a memory. Yea cannot yet judge of Edith, and there¬ 
fore I forgive yon for asking such a thing; but she is all that 
is noble, and good, and bright; and Heaven pardon me! if I 
almost doubt she was meant for happiness below, she seems 
so fitted for a higher state.” 

r ltie tears rose in her eyes as she spoke; but Sir Edward 
feared interruption, and went on, asking somewhat abruptly, 
perhaps, “ What made yon say, just now, that you were right 
and she was wrong?” 

“ Becanse she thought that he was dead, and that you came 
to announce it to her,” Zara replied. “ You spoke of him in 
the past; you always said, ‘ he was;’ you said not a word of 
the present.” 

“ Because I knew not what were her present feelings,” an¬ 
swered Digby. “ She has never written; she has never an¬ 
swered one letter. All his have been returned in cold silence 
to his agents, addressed in her own hand. And then_her 
father wrote to—” 

“Stay, stay!” cried Zara, patting her hand to her head; 
“addressed in her own hand? It must have been a forgery! 
Yet, no; perhaps not. She wrote to him twice; once just 
after he went, and once in answer to a message. The last 
letter I gave to the gardener myself, and bade him post it. 
That, too, was addressed to his agent ’s house. Can they have 
stopped the letters and used the covers?” 

“It is probable,” answered Digby, thoughtfully. “Did 
she receive none from him?” 

“None, none,” replied Zara, decidedly. “All that she 
has ever heard of Him was conveyed in that one message; but 
she doubted not, Sir Edward. She knew him, it seems, better 
than he knew liar.” 

“ Neither did he doubt her,” rejoined her companion, “ fill 
circumstance after circumstance occurred to shake ins confi¬ 
dence. Her own father wrote to him—now three years ago— 
to say that she wa3 engaged, by her own consent, to this 
young Radford, and to beg that he would trouble her peace no 
more by fruitiest letters.” 

“ Oh, heaven!” cried Zara, “did my fathes say that?” 

“ He did,” replied Sir Edward, “ and mdVe; everything that 
cor Layton has heard since his return has confirmed the tolg. 
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Ho inquired—foo curiously for bis own peace—first, whether 
she was yet married, next, whether slje wa3 really engaged; 
and every one gave but one account.” 

“How busy they have been!” said Zara, thoughtfully. 

“ Whoever said it, it is false, Sir Edward; and he should not 
have doubted her more than she doubted him.” 

“ She, you admit, had one message,” answered Digby; “he 
had none; and yet he had a lingering hope; trust would not 
altogether be crushed out. Can you tell me the tenor of the 
letters which she sent?” 

“Nay, I did not read them,” replied his fair companion; 

“ but she told me that it was the same story still: that she 
could.not violate her duty to her parent; but that she should 
ever consider herself pledged and plighted to him beyond recall, 
by what had passed between them.” 

, “Then there is light at last,” said Digby, with a smile; 
“ but what is this story of yonng Radford? Is he, or is he not, 
her lover? .He seemed to pay her little attention; more, in¬ 
deed, to yourself.” 

The gay girl laughed. “I will tell you all about it,” sho 
answered. “ Richard Radford is not her lover. He cares as 
little about her as about the Queen of England, or anybody he 
has never seen; and,.as you say, ho would perhaps pay me the 
compliment of selecting me rather than Edith, if there was not 
a very cogent objection: Edith has forty thousand pounds set- , 
tied npon herself by my mother’s brother, who was her god¬ 
father; I have nothing, or next to nothing—some three^>r 
four thousand pounds, I believe; but I really* don’t know. 
However, this fortune of my poor sister’s is old Radford’s ob¬ 
ject ; and he and my father have settled it between them, that 
the son of the one should marry the daughter of the other. 
What possesses my father, I cannot divine; for he must con¬ 
demn old Radford, and despise the young one; but certain it 
is that he has pressed Edith, nearly to cruelty, to give her 
hand to a man she scorns and hates, and presses her still. It 
would be worse than it is, I fear, were it not for young Rad¬ 
ford himself, who is not half so eager as his father, and does 
pot wish to hurry matters on. I may have some small share 
in the business,,” she continued, laughing again, but colouring’ 
at the same time; for, to tell the truth, Sir Edward, having 
nothing else to do, and wishing to relieve poor Edith as much 
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as possible, I have perhaps foolishly, perhaps even wrongly, 
drawn this wretched young man away from her whenever I 
had an opportunity. I do not think it was coquetry, as my 
uncle calls it; nay, I am sure it was not, for I abhor him as 
much as any one; but I thought that as there was no chance 
of joy ever being driven to marry him, I could bear the inflic¬ 
tion of $s conversation better than my poor sister.” 

“ The motive was a kind one, at all events,” replied Sir 
Edward Digby;'“ but then I may fjrinly believe that there is 
no chance whatever of M"®s Croyland giving her hand to 
Richard Radford?” 

“None, none whatever,” answered his fair companion. 
But at that point of their conversation one of the widows 
above was thrown up, and the voice of Mrs. Barbara was 
heard exclaiming: “ Zara, my love, put on your hat; you will 
catch cold if you walk in that way with your hat on your asm, 
in such a cold, misty morning 1” 

Miss Croyland looked up, nodding to her aunt; and doing 
as she was told, like a very good girl as she was. But the 
next instant she said, in a low tone, “ Good Heaven! there is 
his face at the window I My unlucky aunt has roused him by 
calling to ine; and we shall not be long without him.” 

“ Who do you mean?” asked the young officer, turning his 
eyes towards the house, and seeing no one. 

“ Young Radford,” auswered Zara. “ Did you not know 
that they hud to carry him to bed last night, unable to stand? 
„So my maid tokl me; and I saw his face just now at the win¬ 
dow, next* to my aunt’s. We shall have little time, Sir 
Edward, for he is as intrusive as he is disagreeable; so tell me 
at once what F am to think regarding poor Harry Layton. 
Does he still love Edith? Is he jp a situation to enable him 
to seek her, without affording great, and what they would 
consider reasonable causes of objection?” 

“ He loves her as deeply and devotedly as ever,” replied 
Sir Edward Digby; “and all I have to tell him will but, if 
possible, 1 increase that love. Then as to his situation, he is 
now a superior officer in the army, highly distinguished, com¬ 
manding one’of our best regiments,%ud sharing largely in£he 
late great distribution of prize-money. There is no position 
that can be filled by a military man td which he has not a 
right to aspire; and, moreover, he has already received, 
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from the gratitude of! his ting and his country, the high 
honour—” 

But he was not allowed to finish his sentence; for Mrs. 
Barbara Croyland, who was most unfortunately matutinal in 
her habits, now came out with a shawl for her fair niece, and 
was uncomfortably civil to Sir Edward Digby; inquiring bow 
he had slept, whether he had been warm enough, whether he 
liked two pillows or one, and a great many other questions, 
which lasted till young %idford made his appearance at the 
door, and then, with a pale face and sullen brow, came out and 
joined the party on the terrace. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Barbara; now that she had done as 
much mischief as possible, “I’ll just go in and make breakfast, 
as Edith must set out early, and Mr. Eadfbrd wants to get 
home to shoot.” 

.“Edith set off early?” exclaimed Zara; “why, where is 
she going, my dear aunt?” 

“Oh I I have just been settling it all with your papa, my 
love,” replied Mrs. Barbara. “ I thought die was looking ill 
yesterday, and so I talked to your uncle last night. He said 
he would be very glad to have her with him for a few days; 
but as he expects a Captain Osborn before the end of the week, 
she must come at once; and Sir Robert says she can have tho 
carriage after breakfast, but it must be back by one.” 

Zara cast down her eyes, and the whole party, as if by 
common consent, took their way back to the house. As they 
passed in, however, and proceeded towards the dining-room,- 
where the table was laid for breakfast, Zara found* a moment 
to say to Sir Edward Digby, in a low tone, “ Was ever any¬ 
thing so unfortunate! I will try to stop it ifl can.” 

“Not so unfortunate as.it seems.” whispered the young 
baronet, “let it take its course. 1 will explain hereafter.” 

“ Whispering 1 whispering!” said young Radford, in a rude 
tone, and with a sneer curling his lip. 

Zara’s cheek grew crimson; hut Digby turned upon him 
sharply, demanding, “What is that to you, sir? Pray make 
no observations upon my conduct, for depend .japon it 1 shall 
not,tolerate any insoiuieet” _ ' 

At that moment, however, Sir Robert Croyland appeared; 
and whatever might 'have been Richard Radford’s intended 
reply, it was suspended upon his lips. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BsroREjT proceed farther with the events of that morning, I 
must return for a time to the evening which preceded it. It 
was a dark and somewhat drearynight, when Mr. Radford, 
leaving ids son stupidly drynk at Sir Robert Croyland’s, pro¬ 
ceeded to the hall door to mount his horse; and as he pulled 
his large riding-boots over his shoes and stockings, and looked 
out, he regretted that he had not ordered his carriage. .“Who 
would have thought,” he said, “ that such a fine day would 
have ended in such a dull evening?’’ 

“it often happens, my dear Radford,” replied Sir Robert 
Croyland, who stood beside him, “that everything looks fair 
and prosperous for a time; then suddenly the wind shifts, and 
a gloomy night succeeds.” 

Mr. Radford was not well pleased with the homily. It 
touched upon that which was a sore subject with him at that 
moment; for, to say the truth, he was labouring under no 
light apprehensions regarding the result of certain speculations 
of his. He had lately lost a large sum in one of these wild 
adventures; far more than was agreeable to a man of his 
money-getting turn of mind; and though he was sanguine 
enough, from long success, to embark, like a determined gam- 
*bler, a st.il|, larger amount in the same course, yet the first 
shadow of reverse which had fallen upon him, brought, home 
and applied to h ; s own situation the very commonplace words of 
Sir Robert Croyland; and he began to fancy that the bright 
day of his prosperty might be indeed over, and a dark aud 
gloomy night about to succeed. * 

As we have said, therefore, ho did not at all like the baro¬ 
net’s homily; and as often happens with men of his disposi¬ 
tion, he felt displeased with the person whose words alarmed 
him. Murmuring something, therefore, about its being “a 
devilish ordinary circumstance indejd,” he strode to the door, 
scarcely wishing the baronet good night, and mounted a 
powerful horse, which was held readj for him. lie then 
rode forward, followed by two servants on horseback, pro¬ 
ceeding slowly at first, but getting info a quicker pace wli.en 
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he came upon the parish road, and trotting on hard along the 
edge of Ilarbourne Wood. He had drank as much wine a3 his 
son | but his hard and well-seasoned head was quite insensi¬ 
ble to the effects of strong beverages, and he went on revolv¬ 
ing all probable contingencies, somewhat aullen and out of 
humour with all that had passed during the afternoon, aid 
taking a very unpromising view of everybody and everything. 

“ I Vo a notion,” he thought, “that old scoundrel Croyland 
is playing fast and loos#abont his daughter’s marriage with 
my son. lie shall repent it if he do; and if Dick does not 
make the girl pay for all her airs and eoldness when he’s got 
her, lie’s no son of mine. He seems as great a fool as she is, 
though" and makes love to lier sister without a penny, never 
saying a word to a girl who has forty thousand ponnds. The 
thing shall soon be settled one way or another, however. I’ll 
have a conference with Sir Robert on Friday, and bring him 
to book. I’ll not be trifled with any longer. Here we have 
becv.-’-ept more than four years waiting till the girl chooses to 
make up her mind, and I’ll not stop any longer. It shall be 
yes or no, at once.’’ 

He was still busy with such thoughts when he reached the 
angle of Ilarbourne Wood, and a loud voice exclaimed, “Hi! 
Mr. Radford!” 

“Who the devil are you?” exclaimed that worthy gentle¬ 
man. pulling in his horse, and at the same time putting his 
hand upon one of the holsters, which every one at that time 
carried at his saddle-bow. , ’* 

“Harding, sir,” answered the voice; “Jack Harding, and 
I want to speak a word with yon.” 

At the same time the man walked forward; and Mr. Rad¬ 
ford immediately dismounting, gave his horse to the servants, 
and told them*to lead him quietly on till they came to Tiffen- 
den. Then pausing till the sound of the hoofs become some¬ 
what faint, he asked, with a certain degree of alarm, “Well, 
Harding, what's the matter? What has brought you up in 
such a hurry to-night?” 

“No great hurry, sir,” answered the smuggler; “I came 
up -about four o’clock; and finding that you were dining at 
Sir Robert’s, I thought I would look out for you as you went 
home, having something to tell you. I got an inkling last 
night, that, some how or another, the people down at Hythe 
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have some suspicion that you are going-to try something, and 
I doubt that boy very much.” 

“Indeed! indeed!’’ exclaimed Mr. Kadford, evidently under 
great apprehension. “What have they found out, Harding?” 

“Why, not much, I believe,” replied the smuggler; “but 
merely that there’s something in the wind, and that you have 
a hahd ill it.’’ 

“That’s bad enough; that’s bad enough,” repeated Mr. 
Radford. “ We must put it off, Hsuftig. We must delay it, 
till this has blown by.” 

“No, I think not, sir,” answered the smuggler. “It seems 
to'me, on tho contrary, that we ought to hurry it; and I’ll 
tell you why. You see, the wind changed about five, aud if 
I’m not very much mistaken, we shall have a cloudy sky and 
dirty weather for the next week at least. That’s one tiling; 
but then another is this, the Ramleys are going to make a run 
this’very night Now, I know that the whole affair is blown; 
and though they may get the goods ashore they won’t ry 
them far. I told them so, just to be friendly; but they 
wouldn’t listen, and you know their rash way. Bill iiamley 
answered, they would run the goods in broad daylight, it’ they 
liked; that there was not an '' a '-xr in all Kent who would dire 
to stop them. Now, I know that they will be caught to-mor¬ 
row morning, somewhere up about your place. I rather 
think, too, your son has a hand in the venture; and if I 
were you I would do nothing to make people believe that it 
wasn’t my own affair altogether. Let them think what they 
please; and' then they are not so likely to be on the look¬ 
out.” 

“ I see; I see,” cried Mr. Radford. “ If they catch these 
fellows, aud think that this is my venture, they will never sus¬ 
pect another. “ It’s a good scheme. We had better set 
about it to-morrow night.” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Harding. “ That cannot well 
be dono, I should think. First, you must get orders over to 
the vessel to staud out to sea; then you must get all your 
people together, and one half of them are busy upon this 
other scheme; the Ramleys and young Chittenden, and Lim 
they call the major, and all their parties. You must see what 
comes of that first; for one half of them’ may be locked up be¬ 
fore to-morrow nhrht.” . 
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“That’s unfortunate, indeed 1” said Mr. Radford, thoughtfully. 

“One must take a little ill luck with plenty'of good luck,” 
observed Harding; “and it’s fortunate, enough for you that 
these wild fellows will carry through this mad scheme, when 
they know they are found ont before they start. Besides, 
I’m not sure that it is not best to wait till the night after, 
or, may be, the night after that. Then the news will have 
spread that the goods have been either run and hid away, or 
seized by the officers. In either case, if you manage well, 
they will think that it is your venture; and the follows on the 
coast will be off their guard, especially Mowle, who’s the 
sharpest of them all.” 

“Ch! I’ll go down to-morrow and talk to Mowle myself,” 
replied Mr. Radford. “It will be well worth my while to give 
him a hundred guineas to wink a bit.” 

“Don’t try it, don’t try it!” exclaimed Harding, quickly. 
“ It will do no good, and a great deal of harm. In the first 
plqee, you can do nothing with Mowle. He never took a penny 
in his life.” 

“Oh! every man has his price,” rejoined Mr. Radford, 
whose opinion of human nature, as the reader may have per¬ 
ceived, was not particularly high. “It’s only because he wants 
to be bid up to. Mr. Mowle thinks himself above five or ten 
pounds; but the chink of a hundred guineas is a very pleasant 
sound.” 

“ lie’s as honest a fellow as ever lived,” answered Harding, 
“ and I tell you plainly, Mr. Radford, that if you offered him 
ten times the sum, he wouldn’t take it. You would only show 
him that tiiis venture is not your grand one, without doing 
yourself the least good. He’s a fair, open enemy, and lets 
every one know that,*as long as he’s a riding-officer here, he 
will do all he can against us.” 

“Then he must be knocked on the head,” said Mr. Rad¬ 
ford, in a culm and deliberate tone; “and it shall be done, 
too, if he meddles with my affairs.” 

“ It will not be 1 who do it,” replied Harding, “ unless we 
come hand to hand together. Then, every man must take 
erne of himself; but I should be very sorry, notwithstanding; 
for lie’s a straightforward, bold fellow, as brave as a lion, and 
with a good heart info the bargain. I wonder such an honest 
iqan ever w.ent into such a rascally service.” 
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The last observation of our friend Harding may perhaps 
sound strangely to the reader’s ears ; but some allowance must 
be made for professional prejudices, and it is by no means too 
much to say that the smugglers of those days, and even of a 
much later period, looked upon their own calling as highly 
honest, honourable, and respectable; regarding the customs as 
a most fraudulent and abominable institution, and all connected 
with it more or less in the light of a band of swindlers and 
knaves, leagued together for the purpose of preventing honest 
men from pursuing their avocations in peace. Such were the 
feelings which induced Harding to wonder that so good a man 
as Mowle could have anything to do with the prevention of 
smuggling; for he was so thoroughly convinced he was in the 
right himself, that he could not conceive how any one could 
see the case in any other point of view. 

“ Ay,” answered Mr. Radford, “ that is a wonder, if he Is 
bucH a good sort of man; but that I doubt. However, as you 
say it would not do to put one’s self in his power. I’ll '-ve 
him looked after, and in the meanwhile, let us talk of the rest 
of the business. You say the night after to-morrow, or the 
night after that? 1 must know, however, for the men must 
be down. How are we to arrange that?” 

“ Why, I’ll see what the weather is like,” was Harding’s 
reply. “Then I can easily send up to let you know; or, 
what will be better still, if you can gather the men together 
the day after to-morrow, in the different villages not far off 
the coast, and I should find it the right sort of night, and get 
out to sea, they shall see a light on the top of Tolsford Hill, 
as soon as I am near in shore again. That will serve to guide 
them and puzzle the officers. Then let them gather, and 
come down towards Dimchurch, where they will find somebody 
from me to'guide them.” 

“ They shall gather first at Saltwood,” said Mr. Radford, 
“ and then march down to Dimchurch. But how are we to 
manage about the ship?” 

“ Why, you must send an order,” answered Harding, “for 
both days, and let your skipper know that if he does not see 
us the. first, lie will see us the second.” 

“ You had better take it down with you'at once,” replied 
Mr. Radford, “and get it off early to-morrow. If you’ll just 
come up to my house, I’ll write it for you in a minute.” 
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“Ay, bnt I’m not going homo to-nigbt,” said the smuggler; 
“ I can have a bed at Mrs. Clare’s; and I’m going to sleep 
there, so yoi^ can send it over when yon like in the morning, 
and I’ll get it off in time.” 

“ I wish you would not go hanging about after that girl, 
when we’ve got such serious business in hand,” exclaimed Mr. 
Badford, in a Bharp tone; but the next moment he aided', with 
a sudden change of voice, “It doesn’t signify to-night, how¬ 
ever. There will be time enough; and they say you arc going 
to many her, Harding. Is that'true?” 

“ I should say that’s my business,” replied Harding, bluntly, 
“but that I look upon it as an honour, Mr. Badford, that 
sheVgoing to marry me; for a better girl does not live in the 
land, and I’ve known her a long while now, so I’m never likely 
to think otherwise.” 

■ “Ay, I’ve known her a long time too,” answered Mr. 
Radford, “ever since her poor father was shot, and before; 

a very good girl I believe she is. But now that yon are 
over here, you may as well wait and hoar what comes of these 
goods. Couldn’t you just ride over to the Eamleys to-morrow 
morning: there you’ll hear all about it.” 

Harding laughed, but replied the next moment, in a grave 
tone, “ I don’t like the Eamlcy’s, sir, arid don’t want to have 
more to do with them than I can help. I shall hear all about 
it soon enough, without going there.” 

“ Bnt I shan’t,” answered Mr. Radford. 

“ Then you had better send your son, sir,*'’ rej.rined Halt¬ 
ing. “ He’s oftener there than I am, a great deal. Well, 
the matter is all settled, then. Either tlje night after to¬ 
morrow, or the night after that, if the men keep a good look¬ 
out, they’ll see a light on Tolsford Hill. Then they must 
gather as fast as possible at Saltwood, and coirie on with any¬ 
body they may find there. Good night, Mr. Radford 1” 

“Good night, Harding; good night 1” said Mr. Radford, 
walking on; and the other turning his steps back towards 
Harbonrne, made his way, by the first road on the right, to 
the cottage where we have seen him in the easier part of the 
day. 

It was a pleasant aspect that the cottage presented when 
he went in, which fie did without any of the ceremonies ot 
{mocking at the door or ringing the bell; for he was sure of. 
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welcome. There was but one candle lighted on the table, for 
the dwellers in the place were poor; but the room was small, 
and that one was quite sufficient to show the white walls and 
the neat shelves covered with crockery, and with one or .two 
small prints in black frames. Besides, there wa£ the fire¬ 
place, ; with a bright and cheerful, but not largo fire; for 
though, in the month of September, English nights are fre¬ 
quently cold and sometimes frosty, the weather had been as 
yet tolerably mild. Nevertheless, the log of fir at the top 
blazed high, and crackled amSdst the white and red. embers 
below, and the flickering flame, as it rose and fell, caused the 
shadows to fall more vaguely or distinctly upon the walls, with 
a fanciful uncertainty of outline, that had something cheerful, 
yet mysterious in it : 

The widow was bending over the fire, with Iior face turned 
away, and her figure in the shadow. The .daughter was 
busily working with her needle, but her eyes were soon raised, 
and they were very beautiful eyes, as Harding entered, 
smile, too, was upon her lips; and though even tears may be 
lovely, and a sad look awaken deep and tender emotions, yet 
the smile of affection on a face we love is the brightest aspect 
of that bright thing the human countenance. It is what the 
sunshiue is to the landscape, which may be fair in the rain or 
sublime in the storm, but can never harmonize so fully with 
' the innate longing for happiness which is in the breast of every 
one, as when lighted up with the rays that call ail its excel¬ 
lence and all its powers into life and being. 

Harding sift down beside the gift, and took her hand in his, 
saying, “Well, Kate, this day three weeks, then, remember?” 

“My mother.says so,” answered the girl, with a cheek 
somewhat glowing; “ and then, you know, John, yon are to 
give it up altogether. No more danger; no more secrets?” 

“ Ohl as for danger,” answered Harding, laughing, “I did 
not say that, love. I don’t know what life would be worth 
without danger. Everyman is in danger all day long; ant 
I suppose that we are only given life just to feel the pleasure 
of it by the chance of losing it. But no dangers but the 
common ones, "Kipe. I’ll give up the trade, as you haw 
made me promise; and I shall have enough by that time t( 
buy out the whole vessel in which I’ve gbt shares, and wha' 
between that and the boats, we shall do very well,. You pg 
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me in mind, with your fears, of a song that wicked hoy, little 
Starlight, used to sing. I learned it from hearing him: a 
more mischievous little dog does not live; but he has got a 
sweet pipe.'’ 

“ Sing*it, John; sing it!” cried Kate; “ I love to hear you 
sing, for it seems as if you sing what you are thinking;’ 

“ No, I won’t sing it,” answered Harding, “ft." it is a sad 
sort of song, and that won’t do when I am so happy.” 

“Oli, I like sad songs!” said the girl; “they please jne 
far more than all the merry ones.” 

“Oh', pray sing it, Harding 1” urged the widow; “I am 
very fond of a song that makes me cry.” 

“ This won’t do that,” replied the smuggler; “ but it is 
sadder than some that do, I always think. However, I’ll 
sing it, if yon like;” and in a fine, mellow, base voice, to a 
.very simple air, with a flattened third coming in every now 
and then, like the note of a wintry bird, he went on:—' 


SONG. 


“ Life’s like a boat, 

Rowing—rowing 
Over a bright sea, 

On the waves to float, 
Flowing.—flowing 
Away tom her lea. 

“Up goes the sheet! 

Sailing—sailing, 

To catch the rising breeze, 

"W hile the winds fleet, 
Wailing—wailing, 

Sigh o’er the seas. 

“ She darts through the waves, 
Gaily—gaily, 

Scattering the foam. 

Beneath her, open graves, 
Daily—daily, 

The blithest to entomb. 


“Who heeds the deep, 

Yawning—yawning 
For its destined prey, 

When from night's dark sleep, 
Dawning—dawning. 
Wakens the bright day? 

“Away, o'er the tide! 

Fearless—fearless 
Of all tlvt lies beneath; 

Let tin; ware* still ho-ln, 
Cheerless—cheerless, 

All tlu'ir stores of death. 

4 * 

“Stray wVfe we may, 
Roaming—roaming 
Either for hr near, 

Death is on the way, 

Corning—coming: 

Who's the fool to fear?” 


The widow did weep, however, not at the fude song, 
though the voice that sung it was fine, and perfect in the 
melody, but at the remembrances which it avvakened; remem¬ 
brances on which she loved to dwell, although they were so 
sad. a 

Ay, Harding,” she said, “ it’s very true what your song 
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says. Whatever way one goes, death is .near tnongh; ami 
I don't know that it’s a bit nearer on the sea than anywhere 
else.” 

“Not a whit,” replied Harding; “ God’s hand is upon the 

■ sea as well as upon the land, Mrs. Clare; and if it is His will 
that we, go, why we go; and if it is His will that wo stay, he 
doesn’t .rant strength to protect os.”. 

“ No, indeed,” answered Mrs. Clare; “ and it’s that which 
comforts me, for I think that what is God’s will must be good. 
I’m sure, when my poor husband went out in the morning, 
six years ago come the tenth of October next, as well and as 
hearty as a man could be, I never thought to see him brought 
home a corpse, and I left a lone widow with my poor girl, 
and not knowing where to look for any help. But God raised 
,me np friends where I least expected them.” 

“ Why yon had every right to expect that Sir Robert 
T^mld be kind to you, Mrs. Clare,” rejoined Harding, “when 
your husband had been in his service for sixteen or seventeen^ 
years.” 

“No, indeed, I hadn’t,” said the widow; “ for Sir Robert 
was always, we thought, a rough, hard master, grumbling 
continually, till my poor man could hardly bear it; for he wu3 
a free-spoken man, as I dare say yon remember, Mr. Harding, 
and would say his mind to any one, gentle or simple.” 

■ “ lie was as good a soul as over lived,” answered Harding; 
“a little rash and passionate, bnt none the worse for that.” 

‘WAy, bat it was that which set the head keeper against 
him,” answered the widow, “and he set Sir Robert, making 
out that Edward was always careless and insolent; but he did 
his duty as well.as any man, and knowing that, he didn’t 
like to be found fault with. However, I don’t blame Sir 
Robert; for since «ay poor man’s death he has found out what 
he was worth, and very kind ho has been to me, to be sure. 
The cottage, and the garden, and the good bit of ground at 
the back, and twelve shilllings a week into the bargain, have 
We had fronl him ever since.” 

“ Ay, and I am sure nothing can be kinder than the two 
young ladies,” said Kate; “ they are always giving me some¬ 
thing; and Miss Edith taught me all I know. . I should have 
rbeen sadly iguoraut if it had not been foriicr; and a deal of 
trouble I gave her.” 
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“ God ble& her!” cried Harding, heartily. “ She’s a nice 
young lady, I believe, though I never saw her bat twice, and 
then she looked very sad.” 

“ Ay, she has cause enough, poor thing!” said Mrs. Clare. 
“Though I remember her as blithe as the morning lark; a 
great deal gayer than Miss Zara, gay as she may be.” , 

“ Av, I know; they crossed her love,” answered Harding; 
“ and that’s enough to make one sad. Though I never hoard 
the rights of the story.” 

“ Oh, it was bad enough to“break her heart, poor thing!” 
replied Sirs. Clare. “You remember young Layton, the rec¬ 
tor’s son; a fine, handsome, bold lad as ever lived, and as 
good as he was handsome. Well, he was quite brought up 
with these young ladies, you know; always up at the hall, 
and Miss Edith always down at the rectory; and one would 
have thought Sir Robert blind or foolish, not to fancy that 
two such young things would fall in love with each othe^ 
and so they did, to be sure. Many’s the time I’ve seen them 
"frown here, in this very cottage, laughing and talking, and as 
fond as a pair of doves; for Sir Robert used to let them do 
just whatever they liked, and many a time used to send young 
Harry Layton to take care of Miss Croyland, when she was 
going out to walk any distance; so, very naturally, they pro¬ 
mised themselves to each other; and one day, when he was 
twenty and she just sixteen, they got a prayer-book at the 
rectory, and read over the marriage ceremony together, and 
took all the vows down upon their bended k'aees. 1 remember 
it quite well, for I was down at the rectory'that very day 
helping the housekeeper; and just as they had done old Mr. 
Layton came in, and found them somewhat confused, and the 
book open between them. He would know what it was all 
about, and they told him the truth. So then he was in a ter¬ 
rible taking; and he got Miss Croyland under his arm and 
went away np to Sir Robert directly, and told him the whole 
story without a minute’s delay. Every one thought it would 
end in being a match; for though Sir Robert was very angry, 
and insisted that Harry Layton should be sent to his regiment 
immediately—for he wins then just home for a bit, on leave— 
he did not show how angry he was at first, but very soon 
after he turned Mr. Layton out of lhe living, and made him pay 
I don’t know what for dilapidations; so that he was arrested 
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and put in prison, which broke his heart, po# man, and la 
died!” 

Harding gave Sir Robert Croyland a hearty oath, and Mrs- 
Clare proceeded to tell her tale, saying: “I did hot give much 
heed to the matter then; for it was just at that time that my 
husband was killed, and I could think of nothing else; but 
when' I cajpe to hear of what was going on, I found that Sir 
Robert had promised his daughter to this young Radford— 

“ As nasty a vermin as ever lived,” said Harding. 

“Well, she won’t have him, I’m sure,” continued the wi¬ 
dow, “ for it has been hanging off and on for these six years. 
People at first said it was because they were too young. But 
I know that sho has always refused, and declared that nothing 
should ever drive her to marry him, or any one else: for the 
law might say what it liked, but her own heart and her own 
conscience told her that she was Harry Layton’s wife, and 
could not be any other man’s, as long as he was living. Su¬ 
san, her maid, heard her say so to Sir Robert himself; but £e 
still keeps teasing her about it, and tells everybody she’s en¬ 
gaged to youug Radford.” 

“He’ll go to the devil,” said Harding; “and I'll go to 
bed, Mrs. Clare, for I must be up early to-morrow, to get a 
good many things to rights. God bless you, Kate, my love! 
I dare say I shall see you before I go; for I must measure the 
dear little finger!” And giving her a hearty kiss, Harding 
took a caudle, and retired to the snug room that had been pre¬ 
pared for him. 


CHAPTER XI. 

We must change the scene for a while, not only to another 
part of the eounty of Kent, but to very different people from 
the worthy widow Clare and the little party assembled at her 
cottage. We must pass over the events of the night also, 
and of tho following morning np to the hour of nine, proposing 
shortly to return to Ilarbourae House, and trace the course 
of those assembled there. The dwelling into which we must 
now introduce the reader, was a large, old-fashioned Kentish 
farm-house, not many miles on tho Sussex side of Ashford 
It was built, as raanv of these farm-houses still are. in ths 
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form of a crosst presenting four limbs of strongly constructed 
masonry, two stories high, with latticed windows divided into 
three partitions, separated by rather neatly cut divisions of 
stone. Externally it had a strong Harry-the-Eighth look 
about it, and probably had been erected in liis day, or in that 
of one of his immediate successors, as the residence of some of 
the smaller gentry of the time. 

At the period I speak of, it was tenanted by a family noto¬ 
rious for their daring and licentious life, and still renowned in 
county tradition for many a fiercS and lawless act. Neverthe¬ 
less, the head of the house, now waxing somewhat in years, 
carried on, not only ostensibly but really, the peaceable occupation 
of a Kentish farmer. He had his cows and his cattle, and his 
sheep and his pigs; he grew wheat and barley, and oats and 
turnips; had a small portion of hop-gronnd, and brewed his 
cwn beer. But this trade of farming was only a small part of 
his employment, though, to say the truth, he had given kim- 
sp’f up more to it since his bodily powers had declined, and 
he’ was no longer able to bear the fatigue and exertion which 
the great strength of his early years had looked upon as sport. 
The branch of his business which he was most fond of was 
now principally entrusted to his two sons; and two strong, 
handsome daughters, which made the number of his family 
amount to four, occasionally aided their brothers, dressed in 
men’s clothes, and mounted upon powerful horses, which they 
managed as well as any grooms in the couuty. 

The reader must not think that, in this description, we ave 
exercising indiscreetly our licence for dealing in liction. We 
are painting a true picture of the family of which we speak, 
as they lived and acted some eighty or eighty-five years ago. 

The wife of the farmer had been dead ten or twelve years; 
and her children had done just what they liked-ever since; but 
it must be admitted, that, even if she hail lived to superintend 
their education, we have no reason to conclude their conduct 
would have been very different from what it was. We have 
merely said that they had done as they pleased ever since her 
death, because during her life she had made them do as she 
y'eased, and beat them, Or, as she herself termed it, “basted” 
them heartily, if they did not. She was quite capable of 
doing so, too, to her”own perfect satisfaction, for probably few 
arms in all. Kent were furnished with more sinewy muscles of 
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a stouter fist than hers could boast. It was only upon minor 
points of difference, however, that she arid her children ever 
quarrelled; for of their general course of conduct she approved 
most highly; and no one was more ready to receive packets of 
lace, tea, or other goods, under her fostering care, or more apt 
and skilful in stopping a tub of spirits from “talking,” or of 
pnzzf ig a custom-house officer when force was not at hand 
to resist hiSn. 

She was naturally of so strong a constitution, and so well 
bnilt a frame, that it is wonderful she died at all; but having 
caught cold one night, poor thing! it is supposed, in setting 
fire to a neighbouring farm-house, the inmates of which were 
suspected of having informed against her husband; her tjpry 
strength and vigour gave a tendency to inflammation, which 
speedily reduced her very low. A shrgeon, who visited the 
house in fear and trembling, bled her largely, and forbade the 
use of all that class of liquids which she was accustomed to 
imbibe in considerable quantities; and for three or four days 
the fear of death made her follow his injunctions. Bat at the 
end of that period, when the crisis of the disease was imminent, 
finding herself no better, and very w8ak, she declared that the 
doctor was a fool, and ought to have his head broken, and 
directed the maid to bring her the big green bottle out of the 
corner cupboard. To this she applied more than once, and 
then beginning to get a little riotous, she sent for her family 
to witness how soon she had cured herself. Sitting up in her 
bed. with a yellow dressing-gown over her shoulders, and a 
gay*cap overshadowing her burning faco, she sung them a 
song in praise of good liquor; somewhat panting for breath, it 
must be owned; aad then declaring that she was “devilish 
thirsty,” which was probably accurate to the letter, she poured 
out a large glassfull from the big green bottle, which happened 
to be her bed-feflow for the time, and raised it to her lips. 
Half the contents went down her throat; but, how it happened 
I do not know, the rest was spilt upon the bed-clothes, and 
good Mrs. tfamlcy fell back in a dose, from which nobody 
:on!d rouse her. Before two honrs were over she slept a still 
sounder sleep, which required the undertjiker to provide against 
ts permanence. 

The bereaved widower comforted himself^fter a time. We 
«1! not say how many hours it required to effect that process, 

n 



He was not a Urunlcen man himself; for the passive participle 
of the verb to “drink'” was not often actually applicable to his 
condition. Nevertheless, there was a great consumption of 
hollands in th£ house during the next week; and, if it was a 
wet funeral that followed, it was not with w r ater, salt or fresh. 

There are compensations for all*things; and if Rarolcy had 
lost his wife, and his children a mother, they all lost also a 
great number of very good beatings, for sad to sa'y, he who 
could thrash all the country round, submitted very often to be 
thrashed by his better half, or,at all events underwent the 
process of either having hi3 head made closely acquainted with 
a candlestick, or rendered the means of breaking a platter. 
Aftcy that period the two boys grew up into as fine, tall, hand¬ 
some, dissolute blackguards as one conld wish to look upon; 
and for the two girls, no’ term can perhaps be found in the 
plassical authors of our language; but the vernacular supplies 
an epithet particularly applicable, which we must venture to 
use. They were two strapping wenches, nearly as tall as their 
mothers, full, rounded, and well-formed in person, fine and 
straight cut in features, with large black shining eyes, a well- 
tnrned foot and ancle, a fid, as was generally supposed, the 
invincible arm of their mother. 

We aro not here going to investigate or dwell npon the in¬ 
dividual morality of the two young ladies. It is generally said 
to have been better in some respects than either their ordinary 
habits, their education, or their language would have led one’ 
to expect; and perhaps being very full of the stronger pas¬ 
sions, the softer ones had no great dominion ovgr them. 

There, however, they sat at breakfast on the morning of 
which we have spoken, in the kitchen of the farm-house, with 
their father seated at the head of the table.' lie was still a 
great tall, raw-boned man, with a somewhat ogreish expres¬ 
sion of countenance, and hair more white than grey. But 
there were four other men at tho table besides himself, two 
being servants of the farm, and two acknowledged lovers of 
the young ladies, very bold fellows as may well be supposed; 
for to marry a she lion or a demoiselle bear would have been 
a light undertaking compared to wedding .one of the Miss 
Ramleys. They seemed to be upon very intimate terms with 
those fair personages, however, and perhaps possessed as much 
qf their affection as could possibly be obtained; but still the* 
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love-making seemed rather of a feline ch*-acter, for the 
caresses, which were pretty prodigal, were mingled with, we 
must not say interrupted by, a great deal of grumbling and 
growling, some scratching, and more than one pat upon the 
side of the head, which did not come with the gentleness of 
the western wind. The fare upon the table consisted neither 
of te< v coffee, cocoa, nor any other kind of weak beverage, bat 
of beef and strong beer: a diet very harmonious with the ap¬ 
pearance of the persons who partook thereof. It was sea¬ 
soned occasionally with roans of laughter, gay anjl not very 
delicate jests, various pieces of fan, which on more than one 
occasion went to the very verge of an angry encounter, toge¬ 
ther with a good many blasphemous oaths, and those testimo¬ 
nies of affection which I have before spoken of as liberally 
bestowed by the young ladies upon their lovers in the simps 
of cuffs and scratches. The principal topic of conversation 
seemed to be some adventure which was even then going for¬ 
ward, and in which the sons of the house were taking a pgjt. 
No fear, no anxiety, however, was expressed by any one, 
though they wondered that Jim and Ned had not yet returned. 

“ If they don’t come soon they won’t get much beef, Tom, 
if you swallow it at that rate,” said the youngest Miss Haw¬ 
ley to her sweetheart; “ycn’ve eaten two pounds already, 
I’m sure.” 

The young gentleman declared that it was all for love of 
her, but that he hadn’t eaten half so much as she had; where¬ 
upon the damsel became wroth, and appealed to her lather, 
who, for his.part, vowed that, between them both, they had 
eaten and swilled enough to fill the big hog-trough. The dis¬ 
pute might have fun high, for Miss Kamlcy was not inclined 
to submit to suf'h observations, even from her father; but. just 
as she was beginning in good set terms, which she had learnt 
from himself, to condemn her parent’s eyes, the old man started 
up, exclaiming, “ Hark! there’s a shot out there 1” 

“ To be sure,” answered one of the lovers. “ It’s the first 
of September, and all the people are out shooting.” 

Even wbilo he was speaking, however, several more shots 
were heard, apparently too many to .proceed from sportsmen, 
in search of game', and the next moment the.sound of horses’ 
feet conld be heard running quick npon»the road, and then 
turning into the yard which lay before the house. 
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“There thej are! there they are!” cried half a dozen 
voices; and, all rushing out at the front door, they found the 
two young men with several companions, and four led horses, 
heavily laden. * Jim the elder brother, with the assistance of 
one of those who accompanied him, was busily engaged in 
shutting the two great wooden gates which had been raised 
by old Ramley some time before, nobody could tell whj', in 
place of a five-barred gate, which, with the tall stone wall, 
formerly shut out the yard from the road. ‘ The other brother. 
Edward, or Ned Ramley, as he rras called, stood by the side 
of his horse, holding his head down over a puddle, and, for 
a moment, no one could make out what he was about. On 
his sister Jane approaching him, however, she perceived a 
drop of blood falling every second into the dirty water below, 
and exclaimed, “ How hast thou broken thy noddle, Ned?” 

“ There, let me alone, Jinny” cried the young man, shaking 
off the hand she had laid upon his arm, “or I shall bloody my 
.toggery. One of those fellows has nearly cracked my skull, 
tnat’s all; and he’d have done it, too, if he had but been a 
bit nearer. This brute shied just as I was firing my pistol at 
him, or he’d never have got within arm’s length. It's no¬ 
thing: it’s lmt a scratch. Get the goods away, for they’ll be 
after us quick enough. They are chasing the major and hi3 
people, and that’s the way we got off.” 

One of the usual stories of the day was then told by the 
rest: of how a cargo had been run the night before, and got 
safe up into the country; how, when they thought all danger 
over, they had passed before old Bob Croyland’s windows, and 
how Jim had given him a shot as he stood at one of them; 
am! then they went on to say that, whether it was the noise 
of the gun, or that the old man had sent ont to'call the officers 
npou them, they could not tell; but about three miles further 
on, they saw a largish party of horse upon their right. Flight had 
.then become the order of the day; but finding that they could 
not effect it in one body, they were just upon the point of sepa¬ 
rating, Ned Ramley declared, when two of the riding officers 
overtook them, supported by a number of dragoons. Some 
firing took place without much damage, and, dividing into 
three bodies, the smugglers scampered off, ’the Ramleys and 
their friends taking . heir way towards their own house, and 
sfbe others iu different directions. The former might have 
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escaped unpursued, it would seem, had not the younger 
brother, Ned, determined to give one of the dragoons a siiot 
before he went: thus bringing on the encounter in which ho 
had received the wound on hk head. 

While all this was being told to the father, the two girls, 
their lovers, the farm-servants, and several of the men, hurried 
the Smuggled goods into the house, and raising a trap in the 
floor of the kitchen—contrived in such a manner that four 
whole boards moved np at once on the western side of the 
room—stowed the different Articles away in places of conceal¬ 
ment below, so well arranged that even' if the trap was dis¬ 
covered, the officers would find nothing but a vacant space, 
unless they examined the walls very closely. 

The horses were then all led to the stable; and Edward 
Ram ley, having in some degree stopped the bleeding of his 
wound, moved into the house, with most of the other mcfli. 
Old Ramley and the two farm-servants, however, remained 
without, occupying themselves in loading a cart with manner 
till the sound of horses galloping down was heard, and some¬ 
body 6hook the gates violently, calling loudly to those within 
to open “in the king’s name.” 

The farmer instantly mounted upon the cart, and looked 
over the wall; but the party before the gates consisted only 
of five or six dragoons, of whom he demanded, in a bold tone, 
“Who the devil be you, that I should open for you? Go 
away, go away, and leave a quiet man at peace 1” 

““If you don’t' open the gates, we’ll break them down,” said 
one of the iflen. 

“Do, if you dare,” answered old Ramley, boldly; “and if 
you do, l’il shpot the best of you dead. Bring me my gun, 
Tom. Where’s your warrant, young man? You are not an 
officer, and you’ve got none with you, so I shan’t let any 
boiled lobsters enter my yard, I can tell you.” 

By this time he was provided with the weapon he had sent' 
for; and one of his men, similarly armed, had got into the 
cart beside him. The appearance of resistance was rather 
ominous, and the dragoons were well aware that if they did 
succeed in forcing an entrance, and blood were spilt, the who!# 
responsibility would rest upon themselves- if no smuggled 
goods should be found, as they had neither warrant nor any 
officer of the customs with them. 
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After a short consultation, then, he who had spoken before, 
called to old Bamley, saying, “We’ll soon bring a warrant. 
Then look to yourself;” and, thus speaking, he rode off with 
his party. Old Bamley only laughed, however, and turned 
back into the house, where he made the party merry at the 
expense of the dragoons. All the men who had been out 
upon the expedition were now seated at the table, dividing- the 
beef and bread amongst them, and taking hearty draughts 
from the taukard. Not the least zealous in this occupation 
was Edward Bamley, who seemed to consider the deep gash 
upon his brow as a mere scratch not worth talking about. He 
laughed and jested with the rest; and when they had de¬ 
molished all that the board displayed, he turned to his father, 
saving, not in the most reverent tone, “Come, old fellow, 
after bringing our venture home safe, I think yon ought to 
s'end round the true stuff: we’ve had beer enough. Let’s have 
some of the Dutchman.” 

That yon shall, Neddy, my boy,” answered the farmer, 
“only I wish you bad shot that rascal you fired at. How¬ 
ever, one can’t always have a steady aim, especially With a 
fidgetty brute like that you ride;” and away he went to bring 
the hollancls, which soon circulated very freely amongst the 
party, producing, in its course, various degrees of mirth and 
joviality, which speedily deviated into song. Some of the 
ditties that were sung -were good, and some of them very bad; 
but almost all were coarse, and the one that was least so was 
the following:— 


SONG. 

“It’s wonderful, it’s wonderful, is famous London town, 

With its ullevs . 

And its valleys, 

, And its houses up and down; 

Tint I would give fair London town, its court, and oil its people, 
i-'ur the little town of Iliddenden, with the moon above the steeple. 


“It’s wonderful, it’s wonderful, to sec what pretty faces 
In Ilondon streets 
A person meets 
la very funny places; 

But I w .t.ldn’t give for all the eyes in London town one sees, 
A pair, that by Uie moonlight, looks out beneath the trees. 
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'lt’a wonderful, In London town, liow soon a man may hove, 
liy art and sleight, 

Or main or might, 

A pretty sum of gold; 

Yet give me but a pistol, and one rich squire or two, 

A mooulight night, a yellow chaise, and the high road will do.” 


This was not the Inst song that was sang; bat that which 
followed was interrupted by one of the pseudo-labourer.-; 
coming in from the yard, to say that there was a hard 
knocking at the gate. * 

“ I think it is Mr. Radford’s voice,” added the man, “but I’m 
not snre; and I did not like to get up into the cart to look.” 

“Bun up stairs to the window, Jinny I” cried old BaTuley, 
“ and you’ll soon see.” 

His daughter did, on this occasion, as she was bid, and 
soon called down from above, “It’s old Badibrd, sure enough; 
but he’s got two men with himl” 

“It’s all light, if he’s there,” said Jim Ramloy; and th n 
gates wero opened in a minute, to give that excellent gentle¬ 
man admission. 

Now, Mr. Radford, it must be remembered, was a magis¬ 
trate for the couuty of Keut; but his presence created neither 
alarm nor confusion in the house /if the Itamleys; and when 
he entered, leaving his men in the court for a minute, he said, 
with a laugh, holding the father of that hopeful family by the 
arm, “I’ve come to search, and to stop the others. Where 
the goods?’ 

“ Safe enough,’’ answered the fanner. “ No fear, no fearl” 

“But can wq look under the trap?” asked Mr. Radford, 
who seemed ag well acquainted with tta secrets of the place 
as the owner thereof. 

“Ay, ayl”*replied the old man. “Don’t leavo ’em too 
long; that’s alL” 

“I’ll go down myself,” said Radford; “ they’ve got scent 
of it, or 1 wouldn’t find it out.” 

“All right, all right 1” rejoined the other, in a low voice; 
and the magistrate, raising his tone, exclaimed, “ Here, 
Clinch and Adams; you two fools, why don’t you come h:Z 
They say there is nothing here; but we must search. We 
must not take any man’s word; not to say that I doubt yours, 
Mr. Ramley; but it is necessary, you know.” 
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“ Oli 1 do wiat yon like, sir,” replied the farmer. “I don’t 
care.” 

A very respectable search was then commenced, and pur¬ 
sued from room to room; one of the men who accompanied 
Mr. Radford, and who was an officer of the Customs, giving 
old Ramley a significant wink with his right eye as he passed, 
at which the other grinned. Indeed, had the whple matter 
not been very well understood between the great majority of 
both parties, it would have been no very pleasant or secure 
task for any three men in England to enter the kitchen of that 
farm-house on such an errand. At length, towever, Mr. 
Radford and his companions returned to the kitchen, and the 
magistrate thought fit to walk somewhat out of his way to¬ 
wards the left-hand side of the room, when suddenly stopping, 
he exclaimed, in a grave tone, “Hollo! Ramley, what’s here? 
Ihcse boards seem loose 1” 

“ To be sure they are,” answered the farmer; “that’s the 
way to the beer cellar. There’s nothing in it, upon my honour I” 

“ Bat we must look, Ramley, you know,” said Mr. Radford. 
“Come, open it, whatever it is!” # 

“Oh! with all my heart,” replied the man; “but you’ll 
perhaps break your head. That’s your fault, not mine, how¬ 
ever,” and advancing to the side of the room, he took a crooked 
bit of iron from his pocket, not unlike that used for pulling 
stones out of a horse’s hoofs, and insinuating it between the 
skirting-board and the floor, soon raised the trap-door of which 
we have spoken before. 

A vfinlt of about nine feet deep was now exposed, with the 
top of a ladder leading into it; and Mr. Radford ordered the 
men who were with .him to go down first. The one who 
had given old Ramley the wink in passing, descended without 
ceremony; but the other, who was also an officer, hesitated 
for a moment. 

“ Go down, go down, Clinch!” said Mr. Radford. “You 
wovkl have a search, and so you shall do it thoroughly.” 

The man obeyed, and the magistrate paused a moment to 
speak with the smuggling farmer, saying, in a low voice, “I 
don’t mind their knowing I’m your friend, Ramley. Let them 
think about that as they like. Indeed, I’d rather that they 
did see we understand each other; so give me a hint if they 
go too far; I’ll bear it out.” 
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Thus saying, he descended into the cellar, and old Ramley 
stood gazing down upon the three from above, with his gaunt 
figure bending over the trap-door. At the end of a minute 
or two he called down, “There, that ought to do, I’m .sure! 
We can’t be kept bothering here all day!” 

Something was said in a low tone by one of the men below; 
but then the voice of Mr. Radford was heard exclaiming, 
“ No, no; that will do! We’ve had enough of it! Go up, I 
say! There’s no use of irritating people by unreasonable sus¬ 
picions, Mr. Clinch. Is it hot quite enough, Adams? Are 
you satisfied ?” 

“Oh! quite, sir,” answered the other officer; “there’s no¬ 
thing but bare walls and an empty beer barrel.” 

The next moment the party began to re-appear from the 
trap, the officer Clinch coming np first, with a grave look, 
and Mr. Radford and the "Other following, with a smile upon 
their faces. 

“ There, all is clear enough,” said Mr. Radford; “so you, 
gentlemen, can go and pursue your search elsewhere. I must 
remain4iere to Wait for my son, whom I sent for to join me 
with the servants, as you know; not that I feared any resis¬ 
tance from yon, Mr. Ramley; but smuggling is so Sadly pre¬ 
valent now-a-days, that one must be on one’s guard, you 
mow.” 

A horse langh burst from the whole party round the table; 
ind in the midst of it tiie two officers retired into the yard, 
where, mounting their horses, they opened the gates and rode 
iway. 

As soon as they were gone, Mr. Radford shook old Ramley 
amiliarly by thqhaud, exclaiming, “ This is the luckiest thing 
n the world, my good fellow! If I can but get them to accuse 
me of conniviiig«at this job, it will be a piece of good fortune 
which does not often happen to a man.” 

Ramley, as well he might, looked a little confounded; but 
Mr. Radford drew him aside, and spoke to him for a quarter 
if an hour, in a voice raised hardly above a whisper. Nu¬ 
merous laughs, jmd nods, and signs of mutual understanding 
aasscxl between them; and the conversation ended by Mr. 
Itadford saying, aloud, “ I wonder what can keep Dick so 
ong; he ought to have been here before?now! I sent over 
;o him at eight, and it is now past eleven.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

We will now, by the reader’s good leave, return for a, short 
time to Harbourne House, where the party sat dow£ to'break 
fast, at the inconveniently early hour of eight. I will not 
take it upon myself to say that it might not be a quarter of an 
hour later, for almost everything is after its tim%on this globe, 
and Harbourne House did not differ in this respect flora all 
the rest of the world. From the face of young Radford, 
towards the countenance of Sir Edward Digby, shot some very 
furious glances as they took their places at the breakfast-table; 
but those looks gradually sunk down into a dull and snllen 
•frown, as they met with no return. Sir Edward Digby, in¬ 
deed, seemed to have forgotten the words which had passed 
.between them as soon a3 they had been uttered; and he 
laughed, and talked, and conversed with every one as gaily 
as if nothing had happened. Edith was some ten minutes 
behind the rest at the meal, and seemed even more depressed 
than the flight before; but Zara had reserved a place lor her 
at her own side; and taking the first opportunity, while the 
rest of the party were busily talking together, she whispered 
a few words in her ear. Sir Edward Digby saw her face 
brighten in a moment, and her eyes turn quickly towards him¬ 
self; hut he took no notice; and an interval ot silence ocenrfing 
the next moment, the conversation between the two sisters was 
interrupted. 

During breakfast a servant brought in a note and laid it 
on the side-board, and after the meal iVas over, Mis3 Croyiand 
retired to her own room to make ready fof her departure. 
Zara was about to follow; but good Mrs. Barbara, who had 
heard some sharp words pass between the two gentlemen, and 
had remarked the angry looks of young Radford, was deter¬ 
mined that they should not quarrel without the presence of 
ladies, and consequently called her youngest nipce back, saying, 
in a whisper, “ Stay here, my dear. I have a particular 
reason why I want ( you not to go.” 

“ I will be back in a moment, my dear aunt,” replied Zara; 
but the worthy old lady would not suffer her to depart; and 
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the butler entering at that moment, called tEc attention of 
Richard Radford to the note which had been brought in some 
half an hour before, and which was, in fact, a sudden summons 
from his father. 

The contents seemed to give him no great satisfaction; and, 
turning'to the servant, he said, “Well, tell them to saddle 
my hoi-se, end bring him round;” and as he spoke, he directed 
a'frowning look towards the young baronet, as if he could 
scarcely refrain from showing his anger till a fitting opportu¬ 
nity occurred Jor expressing it. 

Digby, however, continued talking lightly with Zara Croy- 
land, in the window, till the horse had been brought round, 
and the yonng man had taken leave of the rest of the patyr 
Then sauntering slowly out of the room, he passed through 
the hall door, to the side of Richard Radford’s horse, just as 
the latter was mounting. 

“ Mr. Radford,” he said,'in a low tone, “you were pleased 
to make an impertinent observation upon my conduct, which 
led me to tell you what I think of yours. We were inter¬ 
rupted ; but I dare say you must wish for further conversation 
with me. You can have it when and where yon please.” 

“ At three o’clock this afternoon, in the road straight from 
the back of the house,” replied yonng Radford, in a low, deter¬ 
mined tone, touching the hilt of his sword. 

Sir Edward Digby nodded, and then turning on his heel, 
walked coolly into the house. 

I am sure, Sir Edward,” cried Mrs. Barbara, as sopn as 
she saw him,* while Zara fixed her eyes somewhat anxiously 
upon his countenance, “ I am sure you and Mr. Radford have . 
been quarrelling,” 

“Oil, no! my dear *madam,” replied Sir Edward Digby; 

“ nothing of the kind, I can assure you. Our words were 
very ordinary words, and perfectly civil upon my word. We 
had no time to quarrel.” 

“ My dear Sir Edward,” said Sir Robert Croyland, “ you 
must excuse me for saying it, I must have no such things 
here; 1 am a magistrate for this county, and bound by my 
oath to keep the peace. My sister tells me that high words' 
passed between you and my young friend* Radford before 
breakfast?” * 

“ They were very few, Sir Robert,” gnswered Digby, in' a 
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careless tone; “he thought fit to make an observation npon 
my saying a few words to your daughter, here/in a low tone, 
which 1 conceive every gentleman has a right to do to a fair 
lady, I told him I thought his conduct insolent; and that 
was all %t passed. I believe the youth has got a bad head¬ 
ache from too much of yottr good wine. Sir Robert; therefore, 
I forgive him. I dare say, he’ll be sorry enough for \fhat he 
said before the day is over, and if he is not, I cannot help it.” 

“Well, well, if that’s all, it is no great matter!” replied the 
master of the house; “but here conies roua^ the carriage; 
run and call Edith, Zara.” 

Before the young lady could quit the room, however, her 
-slstfer appeared, and the only moment they obtained for private 
conference was at the door of the carriage, after Edith had 
got in, and while her father was giving some directions to the 
'coachman. No great information could be given or received, 
indeed, for Sir Robert returned to the side of the vehicle im¬ 
mediately, bade his daughter good-bye, and the carriage rolled 
away. 

As soon as it was gone, Sir Edward Digby proposed, with 
the permission of Sir Robert Croyland, to go out to shoot; 
for he did not wish to subject himself to any further cross-ex¬ 
amination by the ladies of the family, and he read many in¬ 
quiries in fair Zara’s eyes, which he leared might be difficult 
to answer. Retiring, then, to put on a more fitting costume, 
while gamekeepers and dogs were summoned to attend him, 
he took the opportunity of writing a short* letter, which he 
delivered to his servant to post, giving him, at the same time, 
brief directions to meet him near the cottage,of good Mrs. Clare, 
about half-past two, with the sword which the young officer 
usually wore when not on military servfce. Those orders were 
spoken in so ordinary and commonplace a tout that none but a 
very shrewd fellow would have discovered that anything was 
going forward different from the usual occurrences of the day; but 
Somers was a very shrewd fellow, and in a few minutes, judg¬ 
ing from what he had observed while waiting on his master 
during dinner on the preceding day, he settled the whole 
matter entirely to his own satisfaction, thinking, according to 
the phraseology •of those times, “Sir Edward will pink him, 
and a good thing too; but it will spoil sport here, I’ve a 
notion.” . 
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As he descended to the hall, in order to jojp the keepers 
and their fonrrfooted coadjutors, the young baronet encoun¬ 
tered Mrs. Barbara and her neice; and he perceived Zara’s 
eyes instantly glance to his sword-belt, from which he had 
taken care to remove a weapon that could only be inconvenient 
to him in the sport he was about to pursue. She was not so 
easily to be deceived as her father; but yet the absence of the 
weapon usually employed in those days, as the most efficacious 
for killing a fellow-creature, put her mind at ease, at least for 
the present; and, although she determined to watch the pro¬ 
ceedings of tho young baronet during the two or three follow¬ 
ing days, as far, at least, as propriety would permit, she took 
no farther notice at the moment, being very anxious to pre¬ 
vent her good aunt from interfering more than necessary® 
the affairs of Sir Edward Digby. 

Mrs. Barbara, indeed, was by no means well pleased that 
Sir Edward was going to deprive her schemes of the full' 
benefit which might have accrued from his passing the whole 
of that day unoccupied, with Zara, at Harbourne House, and 
hinted significantly that she trusted if he did not find good 
sport he would return early, as her niece was very fond of a 
ride over the hills, only that she had no companion. 

The poor girl coloured warmly, and the more so as Sir Ed¬ 
ward could not refrain from a smile. 

“I trust, then, I shall have the pleasure of being your com¬ 
panion to-morrow, Miss Croyland,” he said, turning to the 
youjjg lady. “Why should we not ride over, and see your 
excellent undo and your sister? I must certainly pay my 
respects to him; and if I may have the honour of escorting 
you, it will give double pleasure to my ride.” 

Zara Croylani> was well aware that many a matter, which 
if treated seriously may be come annoying, if not dangerous, 
can be carried lfghtly off by a gay and dashing jest; “Oh I 
with all my heart,’’ she said; “only remember, Sir Edward, 
we must have plenty of servants with us, or else all the people 
in the country will say that you and I are going to be married; 
and as I never intend that each a saying should be verified, it 
will be as well to uip the pretty little blossom of gossip in the 
bud.” 

“It shall be all exactly as you please,” replied the young 
officer, with a low bow and a meaning smile; but at the very 
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same moment,Mrs. Barbara thought fit to reprove her niece, 
wondering how |he could talk so sillily; and Sir Edward took 
his leave, receiving his host’s excuses, as he passed through 
the hall, for not accompanying him on his shooting expedition. 

“ The truth is, my dear sir,” said Sir Robert Croylaud, 
“ that I am now too old and too heavy for such sports.” 

“You were kind enough to tell me' this is Liberty Hall,” 
replied the young baronet, “ and you shall see, rfy dear sir, 
that I take you at your word, both in regard to your game 
and your wine, being resolved,, with your good permission, 
and for my own health, to kill your birds and spare your 
bottles.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” answered the master of the man- 
6‘ion, “you shall do exactly as you like;” and with this 
license, Sir Edward set out shooting, with tolerable success, 
till towards two o’clock, when, quite contrary to the advice and 
opinion of the gamekeepers, who declared that the dogs would 
have the wind with them in that direction, and that as the 
day was now hot, the birds would not lie a minute, he directed 
his course towards the back of Harbourne Wood, finding, it 
must be confessed, but very little sport. There, apparently 
fatigued and disgusted with walking for a mile or two without 
a shot, he gave his gnu to one of the men, and bade him take 
it back to the house, saying he would follow speedily. As 
soon as he had seen them depart, he tracked round the edge 
of the wood towards Mrs. Clare’s cottage, exactly opposite 
to which he found his trusty servant provided as he had di¬ 
rected. 

Sir Edward then took the sword and fixed it in his belt, 
saying, “ Now, Somers, yon may go!” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the man, touching his hat with a. 
look of hesitation; but he added, a minute after, “ you had 
better let me know where it’s to be, sir, ill case—” 

“Well,” rejoined Sir Edward Digby, with a smile, “you 
»rc an old soldier and no meddler, Somers; so that I wilTtell 
you, ‘in case,’ that the place is in a straight line between 
this and Harbourne House. So now, face about to the right, 
tnd go back by the other road.” 

’ The man touched his hat again, and walked quickly away, 
while the young’officer turned his steps up the road which he_ 
had followed the preceding evening in pursuit of the two Miss 
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Croplands!. It was a good broad open way, jn which tliere 
was plenty of fencing room, and he thought to himself as he 
walked on, “I shall not be sorry to punish this young vaga¬ 
bond a little. I must see what sort of skill die has, and if 
possible wound him without hurting him much. If one could 
keep him to his bed for a fortnight, we should have the field 
more clear for onr own campaign; but these things must al¬ 
ways be if chance.” 

Thus meditating, and looking at his watch to see how much 
time he had to spare. Major gir Edward Digby walked oil till 
he came within sight of the garden wall anil some of the out¬ 
buildings of Harbourne House. The reader, if he has pai l 
attention, will remember that the road did not go straight to 
the back of the house itself: a smaller path, which Jed toTTiir 
left, conducting thither; but as the gardens extended for 
nearly a quarter of a mile on that side, it followed the course 
of the wall to the left to join the parish road which ran id 
front of the mansion, leaving the green court, as it was called, 
»r lawn, and the terrace on the right hand. 

As there was no other road in that direction, Sir Edward 
Digby felt sure that he must be on the ground appointed, but 
yet, as is the case in all moments of expectation, the time 
seemed so long, that when he saw the brick-work he took out 
his watch again, and found there were still five minutes to 
spare. He accordingly turned upon his steps, walking slowly 
back for about a quarter of n mile, and then returned, looking 
sharply out for bis opponent, but seeing no one. He was now 
sure that the time must be past; but, resolved to afford young 
Radford every opportunity, he said to himself: “ Watches 
may differ, and something may have detained him. I will 
give him a full half hour, and then if he does not come I 
shall understand the matte-.” 

As soon, thefl, as he saw the walls once more, he wheeled 
round and re-trod his steps, then looked at his watch, and 
found that it was a quarter past three. “ Too bad!” he said, 
“too badj The fellow can’t be coward, too, a3 well as black¬ 
guard. One turn more, and then I’ve done with him.” But 
as he advanced on Ms way towards the house, he suddenly 
perceived the flatter of female garments before him, and say¬ 
ing to himself, “This is awkward!” ht gazdd round for some 
path, in order to get out of the way for a moment, but could 
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perceive none. t Tbe next instant, coming round a shrub which 
started forward a little before the rest of the trees, he saw the 
younger Miss Croyland advancing with a quick step, and, he 
could not help thinking, with a somewhat agitated air. Her 
colour was heightened, her eyes eagerly looking on; but, as 
soon as she saw him, she slackened her pace, and came forward 
in a more deliberate manner. 

“Oh! Sir Edward,” she said, in a calm, sweet'-toiie, “I 
am glad to see you. You have finished your shooting early, 
it seems.” ’ 

“ Why, the sport was beginning to slacken,” answered Sir 
Edward Digby. “ I had not had a shot for the last half hour, 
and so thought it best to give it np.” 

~“Well then, you shall take a walk with me,” cried Zara, 
gaily. “I am just going down to a poor friend of ours called 
Widow Clare, and you shall come too.” 

• “ What! notwithstanding all yonr sage and prudent appre¬ 
hensions in regard to what people might say if we were seen 
alone together!” exclaimed Sir Edward Digby, with a smile. 

“ Oh I I don’t mind that,” answered Zara. “ Great occa¬ 
sions, yon know, Sir Edward, require decisive measures; and 
I assuredly want an escort through this terrible forest, to pro¬ 
tect mo from all the giants and enchanters it may contain.” 

Sir Edward Digby looked at his watch again, and saw that 
it wanted but two minutes to the half hour. 

“ Oh!” said Zara, affecting a look of pique, “if yon have 
some important appointment, Sir Edward, it js another affair: 
only tell me if it be so?” 

Sir Edward Digbv took her hand in his: “I will tell yon, 
dear lady,” he replied, “ if you will first tq'l me one thing, 
truly and sincerely: What brought you here?” 

Zara trembled and coloured; for with the question put in 
so direct a shape, the agitation, which she ‘had previously 
overcome, mastered her in turn, and she answered, “ Don’t, 
don’t, or I shall cry.” 

“ Well, then, tell me at least if I had anything to do with 
it?” asked the young baronet. 

“Yes, you had!” replied Zara; “I can’t tsll a falsehood. 
But now. Sir Edward, don’t, as most of you men would do, 
BUppose that itVfrojn«ny very tender interest in you that I 
did this foolish thing. It was because I thought—I thought, 
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if yon were going to do what I imagined, it would be tho very 
worst thing in the world for poor Edith.” 

“ I shall only suppose that yon are all that is kind and 
good,” answered Digby, perhaps a little piqued at the indiffe¬ 
rence which she so studiously assumed; “and even if I 
thought. Miss Croyland, that you did take some interest in my 
poor self,. <jepend upon it, I should not be inclined to go one 
step farther in the way of vanity than you yonrself could wish. 
I am not altogether a coxcomb. But now tell me how you 
were led to suspect anything I* 

“Promise me first,” said Zara, “that this affair shall not 
take place. Indeed, indeed. Sir Edward, it must not, on every 
account!” 

“ There is not the slightest chance of any such thing,” re¬ 
plied Sir Edward Digby. “ You need not be under the 
slightest alarm.” 

“ Whatl you do not mean to say,” she exclaimed, with her 
cheeks glowiug and her eyes raised to his face, “ that you did 
not come here to fight him?” 

“Not exactly,” answered Sir Edward Digby, laughing; 
“ but what I do mean to say, my dear young lady, is, that our 
friend is half an hour behind his time, and I am not disposed 
to give him another opportunity of keeping mo waiting.” 

“ And if he had been in time,” cried Zara, clasping her 
hands together and casting down her eyes, “ I should have 
been too late.” 

<v 4Jut tell me,* persisted Sir Edward Digby, “how you 
heard all this.* Has my servant, Somers, been indiscreet?” 

“No, no,” replied Zara; “no, I can assure you! I saw 
you go out in ypur shooting dress, and without a sword. 
Then I thought it was all over, especially as you had the 
gamekeepers with you; but some time ago I found that your 
servant had gone out, carrying a sword under his arm, and 
had come straight up this road. That made me uneasy. 
When the gamekeepers came back without you, I was more 
uneasy still; but I could not get away from my auut for a 
few minutes. When I could, however, I got my hat arid 
cloak, and hurried $way, knowing that yon would not venture 
to fight in tho presence of a woman. As I went out, all my 
worst fears were confirmed by seeing your servant come back 
without the sword; and then, not very wgli knowing, indeed, 
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what I was to say or do, I homed on as fast as possible. Now 
you have the whole story, and you must come away from this 
place.” 

“Yery willingly,” answered the young officer; adding, with 
a smile; “which way shall we go, Miss Croyland? To 
Widow Clare’s?” 

“No, no!” answered Zara, blushing again. “D q not tease 
me. You do not know how soon, when a woman is agitated, 
she is made to weep. My father is out, indeed,” she aeWed, 
in a gayer tone, “so that I should have time to bathe my 
eyes before dinner, which will be half an hour later than usual; 
but I should not like my aunt to tell him that I have beat 
4»Ung a crying walk with Sir Edward Digby.” 

“Heaven forbid that I should ever give you cause for a 
tear I” answered the young baronet; and then, with a vague 
impression that he was doing something very like making love, 
he added, “but let us return to the house, or perhaps we 
may have your aunt seeking ns.” 

“The most likely thing in the world,” replied Zara; and 
taking their way back, they passed through the gardens, and 
entered the house by one of the side doors. 


CHAPTER XIII. • 

It was a custom of those days, I believe, not altogether done 
away with in the present times, for magistrates to asseml' in 
petty sessions, or to meet at other times for the dispatch- of 
,any extraordinary business, in tavern, public-brose, or inn: 
“a custom more honoured in the breach than the observance,” 
except where no other place of assembly can be found. It 
thus happened that, on the day of which we .have been sneak¬ 
ing, some half-dozen gentlemen, all justices of the peace for 
the county of Kent, were gathered together in a good-sized 

room of the inn, at the little town of-. There was a 

table drawn across the room, at which was placed the magis- 
■trates’ cleric, with sundry sheets of paper before him, several 
.printed forms, and two books, one big and* the other little. 
[The magistrates themselves, however, were hot seated in due 
state and dignity, but, on the contrary, were in general stands 
ihg about and talking together; gome looking out of the win- 
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dow into the street, some leaning with their backs against the 
tabic and the tails of their coats turned over their hands, while 
one occupied an arm-chair placed sideways at the board, with 
one knee thrown over the other: a favourite position which he 
could not have assumed had he sat with his face to the table. 

The latter was Sir Robert Croyland, who had been sent for 
in haste by his brother justices, to take part in their proceed¬ 
ings relative to a daring act of smuggling which had just been 
perpetrated. Sir Robert would willingly have avoided giving 
his assistance upon this occasion; but the summons had been 
so urgent that he could not refuse going; and he was now not 
a little angry to find that there were more than sufficient 
justices present to make a quorum, and to transact all the ne¬ 
cessary business. Some one, however, it wonld seem, had, as 
usual in all county arrangements, been very busy in pressing 
for as full an attendance as possible; and those who knew the 
characters of the gentlemen assembled might have perceivpd 
that the great majority of them were not veiy well qualified 
to sit as judges upon a case of this nature, as almost every 
one was under suspicion of leaning towards the side of the 
smugglers, most of them having at some time engaged more 
or less in the traffic which they were called upon to stop. 

Sir Robert Croyland was the least objectionable in this point 
of view; for he had always borne a very high name for im¬ 
partiality in such matters, and had never had anything per¬ 
sonally to do with the illicit traffic itself. It is probable, there¬ 
to# 1 , that he wa. sent for to give a mere show of justice to the 
proceedings! for Mr. Radford was expected to be there; and 
it was a common observation of the county gentlemen, that the 
ratter could now*lead Sir Robert as he liked. Mr. Kadfoflir 
indeed, had noifyot arrived, though two messengers had been 

'patched to summon him; the answer still being that he had 
gone over towards Ashford. Sir Robert, therefore, sat in the 
midst, not harmonizing much in feeling with the rest, and 
looking anxiously for his friend’s appearance, in order to ob¬ 
tain some hint as to how he was to act. 

At length, a considerable noise was heard in the streets 
below, and a Sort of constable door-keeper presented himselfi 
to inform the magistrates that the officers and dragoons had 
arrived, bringing in several prisoners. *An immediate bustle 
took nlace, the worshipful gentlemen beginning to seat them- 
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selves, and one of them—as it is technically termed—moving 
Sir Robert into the chair. In order to show that this was 
really as well as metaphysically done, Sir Robert Croyland 
rose, sat down again, and wheeled himself round to the table. 
A signal was then given to the constable; and a rush of 
several persons from without was made into the temporary 
justice-room, which was at once nearly filled with custom¬ 
house officers, soldiers, smugglers, and the curious of the village. 

’ Amongst the latter portion of the auditory—at least so he 
supposed at first—Sir Robert Croyland perceived his young 
friend, Richard Radford; and he was in the act of beckoning 
him to come up to the table, in order to inquire where his 
father was, and how soon he would return, when one of the 
officers of the customs suddenly thrust the young gentleman 
out of the way, exclaiming, “ Stand farther back! What are 
you pushing forward for? Your turn will come soon enough, 
I warrant.” 

Sir Robert Croyland was confounded, and for a moment 
or two he sat silent in perplexity and surprise. Not that he 
ever entertained a doubt of old Mr. Radford still nourishing all 
the propensities of his youth; nor that he was not well aware 
they had formed part of the inheritance of his son; but there 
were certain considerations of some weight which made Sir 
Robert feel that it would have been better for him to be in 
any other spot of the habitable globe than that where he was 
at the moment. Recovering himself, however, after a brief 
pause of anxious indecision, he made a sign to the constable 
door-keeper, and whispered to him, as soon as the man reached 
his side, to inquire into the cause of Mr. Richard Radford’s 
•*o3ing there. The man was shrewd and quick, aDd while half 
the magistrates were speaking across the table to half the 
officers and some of the dragoons, he went agd returned to 
and from the other side of the room, and then whispered to 
the baronet, “ For smuggling, sir; caught abetting the others; 
his name marked upon some of the goods.” 

Sir Robert Croyland was not naturally a brilliant man. 
Though hasty in temper in his early days, he had always been 
somewhat obtuse in intellect; but this was a case* of emergency; 
and there is no greater sharpener of the wits than necessity. 
In an instant, he hadtformed his plan to gain time, which was 
bis great object at that moment; and, taking out his watch. 
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he laid it on the table, exclaiming aloud, “Geiftlemen! gentle¬ 
men ! a little regularity, if you please. My time is precious. 
I have an important engagement this afternoon, and I—” 

But his whole scheme had nearly been frustrated by the 
impetuosity of young Radford himself, who at once pushed 
through officers and soldiers, saying, “And so have I, Sir 
Robert, ?»very important engagement this afternoon. I claim 
to be heard as speedily as possible.” 

Sir Robert, however, was determined to carry his point, 
and to avoid having aught !o do with the case of his young 
friend, even at the risk of giving him offence and annoyance. 
“Stand back, sir!” he said. “In this court, there is no 
friendship Or favour.' You will have attention in turn, but v-* 
before. Mr. Mowle, bring forward the prisoners one after the 
other, as near as possible,'in the order of—the order of—of 
their capture,” he added, at length, after hesitating for a m< * 
ment to consider whether it was or was not probable that 
young Radford had been amongst those last taken; “ and let 
all the others be remove^, under guard, into the next room.” 

“Won’t that make it a long affair, Sir Robert?” asked Mr. 
Runnington, a neighbouring squire. 

“ Oh dear, no 1” replied the chairman; “ by regularity we 
shall save time. Do as you are directed, Mowle.” 

Young Radford showed a strong disposition to resist, or, at 
least, to protest against this arrangement; but the officer to 
whom the baronet had spoken, treated the prisoner with very 
litflo reverence; and he, with the rest of the gang, was re¬ 
moved frotft the room, with the exception of three, one of 
whom, with a smart cockade in his hat, such as was worn jt 
that time by military men in undress, swaggered up to the 
table with a bold air, as if he were about to address the 
magistrates.” 

“Ah, major, is that you?” asked a gentlemen on Sir Ro¬ 
bert’s right, known in the country by the name of Squire 
Jollyboat, though his family being originally French, his real 
appellation was Jollivet. 

“Oh yes, squire!” answered the prisoner, in a gay, indif¬ 
ferent tone, “ hope I am. It is long since I have had the 
pleasure of seeing your worship. I think yen were not on the 
bench the last time I was committed, or I should have fared 
better.” 
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“I don’t knSwthat, major,” replied the gentleman; “on 
the former occasion I gave yon a month, I think.” 

“ Ay, but the blackguards that time gave me two,” rejoined 
the mpjor. 

“ Because it was the second offence,” said Squire Jollyboat. 

“ The secondl Lord bless yon, sir!” answered the major, 
with a look of cool contempt; and turning round with a wink 
to his two companions, they all three laughed joyously, as if it 
were the finest joke in the world. 

It might not be very interesting to the reader were we to 
give in detail the depositions of the various witnesses upon a 
common case of smuggling in the last century, or to repeat all 
4be“varions arguments which were bandied" backwards and for¬ 
wards between the magistrates, upoUjthe true interpretation of 
the law, as expressed in the 9th Gfcrge II. cap. 35. It was 
very evident, indeed, to the officers of customs, to the serjeant 
of dragoons, and even to the prisoners themselves, that the 
worthy justices were disposed to take as favourable a view of 
smuggling transactions as possible., But the law was very 
clear; the case was not less so; Mowle, the principal riding 
officer, was a straightforward, determined, and shrewd man; 
and although Sir Robert Croyland, simply with a view of pro¬ 
tracting tho investigation till Mr. Radford should arrive, started 
many questions which he left to the other magistrates to settle, 
yet in about half an hour the charge of smuggling, with riot, 
and armed resistance to the custom-house officers, was clearly 
made out against the major and his two companions; and“as 
the act left no discretion in such a case, the resistance raising 
■$>e act to felony, all three were committed for trial, and the 
officers bound over to prosecute. 

The men were then taken away, laughing and jesting; and 
Sir Robert Croyland looked with anxiety for the appearance 
of the next party; but two other men were now introduced 
without Richard Radford; and the worthy baronet was re¬ 
leased for the time. The ease brought forward against these 
prisoners differed from that against those who precoded them, 
inasmuch as no resistance was charged. They had simply 
been found aiding and abetting in the carriage of tho smuggled 
goods, and had fled when they found themselves pursued by 
the officers, though not fast enough to avoid capture. The 
4'acts were speedily proved, and,, indeed, much more rapidly 
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ik» suited the views of Sir Robert Croylamd* He therefore 
raised the question, when tbe decision of tbe magistrates was 
about to be pronounced, whether this was the first or the 
second offence, affecting some remembrance of tbe face of one 
of tbe men. The officers, also, either really did recollect, or 
pretended to do so, that the person of whom he spoke had 
been convicted before; but the man himself positively denied 
it, and defied them to bring forward any proof. A long dis¬ 
cussion thus commenced, and before it was terminated the 
baronet was relieved by the appearance of Mr. Radford bim- 
self, who entered booted and spurred, and covered with dust, 
as if just returned from a long ride. 

Shaking hands with his brother magistrates, and especially 
with Sir Robert Croyland, he was about to seat himself at the 
end of that table, when the baronet rose, saying: “Here, Rad¬ 
ford, yon had better take my place, as I must positively ggt 
home directly, having important business to transact.” 

“ No, no. Sir Robert,” replied that respectable magistrate, 
“ we cannot spare yon in this case, nor can I take that place. 
My son, I hear, is charged with taking part in this affair; and 
some sharp words have been passing between myself and that 
scoundrel of a fellow called Clinch, the officer, who applied to 
me l'or aid in searching the Ramleys’ house. When 1 agreed 
to go with him. and found out a very snug place for hiding, 
he was half afraid to go down; and yet, since then, he has 
thought fit to insinuate that 1 had something to do pith the 
rtm, and did noi conduct the search fairly.” 

The magistrates looked round to each other and smiled; 
and Radford himself laughed heartily, very much as if he was 
acting a part iif a farce, without any hope or exppctation“Tu~ 
passiug off hislseal in the affair, upon his fellow magistrates, 
as genuine. hfowlc, the officer, at the same time turned ronnd, 
and spoke a few words to two men who had followed Mr. 
Radford into the room, one of whom shrugged his shoulders 
with a laugh, and said nothing, and the other replied eagerly, 
but in a'low tone. 

Sir Robert Croyland, however, urged the necessity of his 
going, put his'watch in his pocket, aud buttoned up his coat. 
But Sir. assuming a graver air ajid a very peculiar 

tone, replied: “No, no, Sir Robert; y8u must stay, indeed. 
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We shall want ,yon. Your known impartiality will give weight 
to our decisions, whatever they may be.” 

The baronet sat down again, but evidently with so much 
unwillingness, that his brethren marvelled not a little at this 
fresh instance of the influence which Mr. Radford exerted over 
his mind. 

“Who is the next prisoner, Mr. Mowle?” demanded Sir 
Robert Croyland, as soon as he had resumed his seat. 

“Mr. Richard Radford, I suppose, sir,” said Mowle; “hut 
these two men are not disposed of.” 

“ Well, then,” said Mr. JoUivet, who was very well inclined 
to commence a career of lenity, “ as no proof has been given 
that this is the second offence, I think we must send them 
both for a month. That seems to me the utmost we can do.” 

The other magistrates concurred in this decision, and the 
prisoners were ordered to be removed; but ere they went, the 
one against whom the officers had most seriously pressed their 
charge, turned round towards the bench, exclaiming, in a gay 
tone; “ Thank you, Squire Jollyboat. Your worship shall 
have a chest of tea for this before Pita, out a fortnight.” 

A roar of laughtefc ran,, round the magistrates, for such 
matters were as indecently carried on in those days, on almost 
all occasions, as they sometimes are now; and in a moment or 
two after, young Radford was brought in, with a dark scowl 
npon his brow. 

“ How is this, Dick?” cried his father. “ Have yon been 
dabbling in a run, and suffered yourself to be otught ?” 

“Let these vagabonds make their accusation, and bring 
their witnesses,” replied the young man, sullenly, “ and then 
speak for myself.” 

“Well, your worships,” said Mowle, coming forward, “the 
facts are simply these: I have long had information that goods 
were to be run about this time, and that Mr. Radford had 
some share in the matter. Last night, a large quantity of 
goods were landed in the Marsh, though I had been told it 
was to be near about Sandgate, or between that and IJythe, 
and was consequently on the look-out there. As soon as I 
got intimation, however, that the run had been effected, 1 got 
together as many men as 1 could, sent for a party of dragoons 
from Folkestone, and, knowing pretty well which way they 
would take, came across hy Aldington, Broadoak and Kings- 
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north, and then away by Singleton Green, towaffls Four-Elms, 
where, just under the hill, we came upon those two men who 
have just been convicted, and two others, who. got off. We 
captured these two, and three horse-loads they had with them, 
for their beasts were tired, and they had lagged behind. There 
were two or three chests of tea, and a good many other things, 
and all of^them were marked, just like honest bales of goods, 
“ Richard Radford, Esquire, Junior.” As we found, however, 
that*the great party was on before, we pursued them as far as 
Rouse-end, where we overtodk them all; but there they scat¬ 
tered, some galloping off towards Gouldwell, as if they were^ 
going to the Ramleys: some towards Usher-house, and some 
by the wood towards Etchden. Four or five of the dragocns 
pushed after those running for Gouldwell, and I and the rest 
stuck to the main body, which went away towards the wood, 
and who showed fight. There was a good deal of firing amongst* 
the trees, but not much damage done, except to my horse, 
who was shot in the shoulder. But just as wc were chasing 
them out of the wood, up came Mr. Richard Radford, who was 
seen for a minute speaking to one of the men who wero run¬ 
ning, and riding along beside him for some way. lie then turned, 
and came up to us, and tried to stop us as we were galloping 
after them, asking what the devil we were about, and giving 
us a great deal of bad language. I didn’t mind him, but rode 
on, knowing we could take him at any time; but Mr. Birchctt, 
the other chief officer, who had captured the major a minute 
or Swo before, got angry, and caught him by the collar, 
charging him to surrender, when he instantly drew his sword, 
and threatened to run him through. One of the dragooijg^ 
however, knocked it out of his hand, and then he was taken. 
This affray in th? middle of the road enabled the greater part 
of the rest to ggt oft’; and we only captured two more horses 
and one man.” 

Several of the other officers, and the dragoons, corroborated 
Mowle’s testimony; and the magistrates, but especially Sir 
Robert Croyland, began to look exceedingly grave. Mr. Rad¬ 
ford, however, only laughed, turning to his son, and asking, 
“ Well, Dick, what have you to say to all this?” 

Richard Radford, however, merely tossed up his head, and 
threw back his shoulders, without reply, All Sir Robert Croy¬ 
land addressed him, saying, “ I hope, Mr. Radford, you cin 
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clear yourself tff this charge, for yon ought to know that armed 
resistance to the king’s officers is a transportable offence.” 

“ I will speak to the magistrates,” replied young Radford, 
“ when I can speak freely, without all these people about me. 
As to the goods they mention, marked with my name, I know 
nothing abont them.” 

“ Do you wish to speak with the magistrates alone?” de¬ 
manded old Mr. Radford. 

“ I must strongly object to any snch proceeding,” exclaimed 
Mowlc. 1 

“Pray, sir, meddle with what concerns you,” said old Rad- 
“ford, turning upon him fiercely, “ and do not pretend to dictate 
here. Yon gentlemen are greatly inclined to forgfct yonr place. 
I think that the room bad better be cleared of all but the pri¬ 
soner, Sir Robert.” 

. The baronet bowed his head; Squire Jollivet concurred in 
the same opinion; and, though one or two of the others hesi¬ 
tated, they were ultimately overruled, and the room was cleared 
of all persons but the magistrates and the culprit. 

Scarcely was this done, when, with a bold free air, and con¬ 
temptuous smile, yonng Radford advanced to the side of the 
table, and laid his left hand firmly upon it; then, looking 
round from one to another, he said, “ I will ask yon a question, 
worshipful gentlemen. Is there any one of you, here present, 
who bus never, at any time, had anything to do with a smug¬ 
gling affair? Can yon swear it upon your oaths? Can you, 
air ? Can you ? , Can you ?’ ’ 

The magistrates to whom he addressed himself, looked mar¬ 
vellously rueful, and replied not; and at last, turning to his 
lather, he said, “Can you, sir? though 1, methinks, need 
hardly ask the question.” 

“Ko, by Jove, Dick, I can’t!” replied his father, laughing. 
“I wish to heaven yon wouldn’t put such awful interrogato¬ 
ries ; for I believe, for that manner, we are all in the same 
boat.’’ 

“Then I refuse,’’ said young Radford, “to be judged by 
you. Settle the matter as yon like. Get out of the scrape 
as you can; but don’t venture to convict a man when you are 
more guilty than he is himself. If you do,' I may tell a few 
tales that may not fie satisfactory to any of you.” 

• It bad been remarked, that, .in putting his questions, the 
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young gentleman had entirely passed Sir Robert Croyland; 
and Mr. Jollivet whispered to the gentleman next him, “I 
think we had better leave Mm and Sir Robert to settle it, for 
1 believe the baronet is qnite clear of the scrape.” 

But Mr. Radford had overheard, and he exclaimed, “ No, 
no; I think the matter is quite clear how we must proceed. 
There’s net the slightest proof given that he knew anything 
about these goods being marked with his name, or that it was 
done“by his authority. He was not with the men either who 
were carrying the goods, and they were going quite away 
from his own dwelling. He happened to come there acci¬ 
dentally, just when the fray W'as going on. That I can prove, 
for I sent him a note this morning, telling him to join me at 
Ashford as fast as possible.” 

“ I saw it delivered myself,” said Sir Robert Croyland. 

“To be sure,” rejoined Mr. Radford; “and then, as to his* 
talking to the smugglers when he did come up, I dare say he 
was telling them to surrender, or not to resist the law. 
Wasn’t it so, Dick?” . 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Richard Radford, boldly. “I 
told them to be off as fast as they could. But 1 did tell them 
not to fire any more. That’s true enough.” 

“ Av, to be sure,” cried Mr. Radford. “ He w’as trying to 
persuade them not to resist legitimate authority.” 

Almost all the magistrates burst into a fit of laughter; but, 
no way disconcerted, worthy Mr. Radford went ou saying, 
“ While he was doing this up comes this fellow, Birchett, and 
seizes him by the collar; and, I dare say, he abused him iuto 
the bargain.” 

“ He said I wag a d—d smuggling blackguard myself,” said 
young Radford. 

“ Well, then “gentlemen, is it at all wonderful that he drew 
Ms sword?” demanded his respectable father. “Is every 
gentleman in the county to be ridden over, rough-shod, by 
these officers and their dragoons, and called ‘d—d smuggling 
blackguards,’ when they are actually engaged in persuading 
the smugglers not to fire? I promise you, my son shall bring 
an action against that fellow, Birchett, for au assault. It 
seems to me that the case is quite clear.”, 

“ It is, at all events, rendered doubtful,” said Sir Robert 
Croyland, “ by what lias been suggested. I think thb officers 
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had better n<tw be recalled; and, by your permission, I -will 
put a few question to them.” 

In a few minutes the room was, once more, nearly filled, 
and the baronet addressed Mowle, in a grave tone, saying, 
“ A'very different view of this case has been afforded us, Mr. 
Mowle, from that which you gave just now. It is distinctly 
proved, and I myself can in some degree testify ^o the fact, 
that Mr. Radford was on the spot accidentally, having been 
sent for by his father to join him at Ashford—’’ 

“At the Itamleys’, I suppose you moan, sir,” observed 
Mowle, drily. 

“No, sir; at Ashford,” rejoined Mr. Radford; and Sir Ro¬ 
bert Croyland proceeded to say:— 

“ The young gentleman also asserts that he was persuad¬ 
ing the smugglers to submit to lawful authority, or, at all 
.events, not to fire upon you. Was there any more firing after 
he came up?” 

“No; there was not,” answered Mowle. “They all gal¬ 
loped off as hard as they could.” 

“ Corroborative proof of his statement,” observed Sir Ro¬ 
bert, solemnly. “ The only question, therefore, remaining, 
seems to be, as to whether Mr. Radford, junior, had really 
anything to do vrith the placing of his name upon the goods. 
Now, one strong reason for supposing snch not to be the case 

is, that they were not found near his house, or going towards 

it, but the contrary.” 

“ Why, lie’s as much at home in the Ratrfleys’ house as at 
his own,” said a voice from behind; but Sir Robert took no notice, 
and proceeded to inquire, “ Have you proof Mr. Mowle, that 
lie authorized any one to mark these goods ivith his name?” 

Mr. Radford smiled, and Mowle, the officer, looked a little 
puzzled. At length, however, he answered; “No, I can’t 
say we have, Sir Robert; but one thing is very certain: it is 
not quite enstomary to ask for such proof in this stage of the 
business, and in the cases of inferior men.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it,” replied Sir Robert Croyland, in a 
dignified and sententious tone, “for it is quite necessary that in 
all cases the evidence should be clear and satisfactory to justify 
the magistrates in committing any man to prison, even for 
trial. In this instaifbe nothing is proved, and not even a fair 
cause for suspicion made out. fylr. Radford was there acci- 
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dentally, the goods were going iu a different dilution from his 
house, he was seized, we think, upon insufficient grounds, while 
endeavouring to dissuade the smugglers from, resisting the 
king’s officers and troops; and though we may judge his op¬ 
position imprudent, it was not wholly unjustifiable. The pri¬ 
soner is therefore discharged.’’ 

“ The gijods were going to the Ramleys,” said the man. 
Clinch, who now, emboldened by the presence of several other 
officers, spoke loud and decidedly. “ Here are two or three of 
the dragoons who can swear that they followed a party of the 
smugglers nearly to the house, and had the gates shut in their 
face when they came up; and I cant’t help saying, tiiat 
the search of the house by Mr. Radford was not conducted as 
it ought to have been. The two officers were left without, 
while he went in to speak with old Ramley, and there were a 
dozen of men, or more in the kitchen.” 

“Pooh! nonsense, fellow!” cried Mr. Radford, interrupting 
him with a laugh; “I did it for your own security.” 

“And then,” continued Clinch, “when we had gone down 
into the concealed cellar below, which was as clear a hide for 
smuggled goods as ever was seen, he would not let me carry 
out the search, though I found that two places at the sides 
were hollow, and only covered with boards.” 

“Why, you vagabond, you were afraid of going down at 
ail 1” said Mr. Radford. “Where is Adams? lie can bear 
witness of it.” 

“@linch didn’t seem to like it much, it must be confessed,” 
said Adams, ‘without coming forward; “but then the place 
was so full of men, it was enough to frighten one.” • 

“I wasn’t frighfened,” rejoined Mr. Radford. 

“Because it was clear enough that you and the Ramleys 
understood each #ther,” answered Clinch, boldly. 

“Pooh, pooh, nonsense!” said Squire Jollivct. “Yon 
must not talk such stuff here, Mr. Clinch. But, however that 
may be, the prisoner is discharged; and now, as I think wc 
have no more business before ns, wc ntay all go home; for it’s 
nearly five o’clock, and-I, for one, want my dinner.” 

“Ay, it is nearjy five o’clock,” said young Radford, who 
had been standing with his eyes cast down and his brow knit; 
“and you do not know what yon have ah* done, keeping mo 
here in this way.” 
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He added au oath, and then flung out of the room, passing 
through the crowd of officers and others, in his way towards 
the door, without waiting for his father, who had risen with 
the rest of the magistrates, and was preparing to depart v 

Sir Robert Croyland and Mr. Radford descended the stairs 
of the inn together; and at the bottom Mr. Radford shook the 
baronet heartily by the hand, saying, loud enough to be heard 
by everybody, “That was admirably well done, Sir Robert! 
Many thanks; many thanks.” 

“None to me, my dear sir,” answered Sir Robert Croyland. 
“It was bat simple justice;” and he turned away to mount his 
horse. 

“Very pretty justice, indeed!” said Mowle, in a low voice, 
to the sergeant of dragoons; “but I can’t help fancying there’s 
something more under this than meets the eye. Mr. Radford’ 
„ isn’t a gentleman who usually laughs at these matters so 
lightly. But if he thinks to cheat me, perhaps he may find 
himself mistaken.” 

In the mean time the baronet hastened homewards, putting 
his horse into a quick pace, and taking the nearest roads 
through the woods, which were then somewhat thickly scat¬ 
tered over that part of Kent. He had no servant with him; 
and when at about two miles from his own house, he passed 
through a wild and desolate part of the country, near what is 
now called Chequer Tree, he looked on before and around him 
on every side, somewhat anxiously, as if he did not much ad¬ 
mire the aspect of the place. He pushed on, howeve*, en¬ 
tered the wood, and rode rapidly down into a deep dell, which 
may still be seen in that neigh bom-hood, though its wild and 
'gloomy character is now almost altogether lust. At that time, 
tall trees grew up round it on either hand, leaving, in the 
hollow, a little patch of about half an acre, filled with long 
grass and some stunted willows, while the head of a stream 
bubbling up in their shade, poured on its clear waters through 
a fringe of sedges and rushes towards some larger river. 

The sun had yet an hour or two to run before his setting; 
but it was only at noon of a summer’s day that his rays ever 
penetrated into that gloomy and secluded spot; and towards 
the evening it had a chilly and desolate aspect, which made 
one feel as if it wfire a place debarred for ever of the bright 
light of day. The green tints pf spring, or the warmer brown 
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of ant man, seemed to make no difference, for Ihc shades were 
always blue, dull and heavy, mingling with the thin filmy mist 
that rose up/foom the plashy ground on either side of the road. 

A faint*sort of shudder came over Sir Robert Croyland, 
probajjiy from the damp air; and he urged his horse rapidly 
dowfi' the hill without any consideration for the beast’s knees. 
Hft wap spurring on towards the other side, as if eager to get 
out of it, when a voice was heard from amongst the trees, ex¬ 
claiming, in a sad and melancholy tone. “Robert Croyland! 
Robert Croyland 1 what look yon for here ?” 

The baronet turned on his saddle with a look of terror and 
anguish; but, instead of stopping, he dug his spurs into tho 
horse’s sides, and galloped up the opposite slope. As if irre¬ 
sistibly impelled to look at tbat which he dreaded, he gazed 
round twice as be ascended, and each time beheld, standing in 
the middle of the road, the same figure, wrapped in a larg» 
dark cloak, which he had seen when first the voice caught his 
ear. Each time he averted his eyes in an instant, and spurred 
on more furiously than ever. His accelerated pace soon car¬ 
ried him to the top of the hill, where he could see over the 
trees; and in about a quarter of an hour he reached Halden, 
when lie begun to check bis horse, and reasoned with himself 
on his own sensations. There was a great struggle in his 
mind; bat ere he arrived at Ilarbourae House he had 
gained sufficient mastery over himself to say, “What a strange 
tiling imagination is 1” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Wuat a varying thing is the stream of life! How it sparkles 
and glitters! Now it bounds along its pebbly bed, sometimes 
in tunskine, and sometimes in shade; sometimes sporting 
ronrnl all things, as if its essence were merriment and bright¬ 
ness; sometimes flowing solemnly on, as if it were derivqjMrom 
Lethe itself Now it runs like a liquid diamond ak&g the 
meadow; now it plunges in fame and fujy over the -rock; now 
it is clear and limpid, as youth and innocence can make it; 
now it is heavv and turbid, with the varvine streams' of 
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thought and nSfemory that are ever flowing into it, each bring¬ 
ing its store of dullness and pollution as it tends towards the 
end. Its voice, too, varies as it goes; now it sings lightly as 
it dances on; now it roars amidst the obstacles that oppose its 
way; and now it has no tone but the dull low murmur of ex¬ 
hausted energy. 

Such is the stream of life! yet, perhaps, few of n$ would 
wish to change our portion of it for the calm regularity of a 
canal, even if one could be constructed without locks and flood¬ 
gates upon it, tb hold in the peht-np waters of the heart till 
they are ready to burst through the banks. 

Life was in its sparkling aspect with Zara Groyland and 
Sir Edward Digby, when they set out on horseback for the 
house of old Mr. Croyland, cantering easily along the roads of 
that part of the country, which, in the days I speak of, were 
-soft and somewhat sandy. Two servants followed behind at a 
discreet distance; and lightly passing over hill and dale, with 
all the loveliness of a very bright portion of our fair land 
stretched out around them, the young lady and her companion 
drew in, through the eyes, fresh sensations of happiness from 
all the lovely things of nature. The yellow woods warmed 
their hearts; the blue heaven raised their thoughts; the soft 
air refreshed and cheered all their feelings; and when a pass¬ 
ing cloud swept over the sky, it only gave that slight shadowy 
tone to the mind, which wakens within us the deep, innate, 
and elevating movements of the spirit, that seem to connect 
the aspect of God’s visible creation with a higher and a purer 
state of being. Each had some spring of happmess in the 
heart fresh opened; for, to the fair girl who went bounding 
along through that gay world, the thought tljat she was con¬ 
veying to a dear sister tidings of hope, was in itself a joy; 
and to her companion a new subject of contemplation was pre- 
sehting itself, in the very being who accompanied him on the 
way: a subject quite untouched and novel, and, to a man of 
his character and disposition, a most interesting one. 

Sir Edward Digby had mingled much with the world; he 
had seen many scenes of different kinds; he had visited various 
countries, the most opposite to each other; ho had frequented 
courts, and camps, agd cities; and he had known and seen a 
good deal of woman, and of woman’s heart; but he had never 
w et met any one like Zara Croyland. The woman of fashion 
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and of rank, in all the few modifications of character that her 
circumstances admit, for rank and fashion are sadly like the 
famous bed of the robber of Attica, on which all men are cut 
down or stretched out to a certain size, was well known to 
him, and looked upon much in the light of an exotic plant, 
‘kept in an artificial state of existence, with many beauties and 
excellences, perhaps, mingling with many deformities and 
faults, but atilt weakened and deprived of individuality by long 
drilling in a round of conventionalities. Ho had seen, too, the 
wild Indian, in the midst of hie native woods, and might have 
sometimes admired the free grace and wild energy of unculti¬ 
vated and unperverted nature; but he was not very fond of 
barbarism, and though he might admit the existence of fine 
qualities, oven in a savage, yet 'he had not been filled with any 
great enthusiasm in favour of Indian life from what he had 
seen in Canada. The truth is, he had never been a very dis- , 
solute, or, as it is termed, a very gay man: he was not sated 
and surfeited with the vices of civilization, and consequently 
was not inclined to seek for new excitement in the very oppo¬ 
site extreme of primeval rudeness. 

Most of the gradations between the two, he had seen at 
different periods and in different lands; but yet in her who 
now rode along beside him, there was something different from 
any. It was not a want, but a combination of the qualities 
he had remarked in others. There was the polish and the 
cultivation of higli class and finished training, with a slight 
touch of the wildness and the originality of the fresh unsophis¬ 
ticated heart. There was the grace of education and the grace 
of nature; and there seemed to be high natural powers of in¬ 
tellect, uncurbed bji artificial rules, but supplied with materia!?' 
■by instruction. 

All this was apparent; but the question with him was, as 
to the heart beneath, and its emotions. He gazed upon her 
as they weut on, when she was not looking that way, lie 
watched tier countenance, the habitual expression of features, 
and the varying expression which every emotion produced. 
Her face seemed like, a bright looking-glass, which a breath 
will dim and a touch will brighten; but there is so much de¬ 
ceit in the world, atid every man who has mingled with that 
world must have seen so much of it, and every man, also* 
has within himself such internal and convincing proofs of our 
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luiman naturg’a fondness for seeming, that we arc all in * 
dined, except in very early youth, to doubt the first impres¬ 
sion, to inquire beyond the external appearance, and to inquire 
if the heart of the fruit corresponds with the beauty of the 
outside. 

He asked himself what was she really? What was true, and 
what was false, in that bright and sparkling creature? Whe¬ 
ther was the gaiety or the sadness the real character of*the 
mind within? or whether the frequent variation from the one 
to the other, ay, and from energy to lightness, from softness 
to firmness, from gentleness to vigour, were not all- the indi¬ 
cations of a character as various as the moods which it assumed? 

Sir Edward Digby was resolved not to fall in love, which 
is the most dangerous resolution that a man can take; for it 
is seldom, if ever, taken, except in a case of great necessity; 
one of those hasty outworks thrown up against a powerful 
enemy, which are generally taken in a moment and the cannon 
therein turned against ourselves. 

Nevertheless, he had resolved, as I have said, not to fall in 
love; and he fancied that, strengthened by that resolution, he 
was quite secure. It must not be understood, indeed, that 
Sir Edward Digby never contemplated marriage. On the 
contrary, he thought of it as a remote evil that was likely to 
fall upon him some day, by an inevitable necessity. It seemed 
a sort of duty, indeed, to transmit his name, and honours, and 
wealth, to another generation; and as duties are not always 
very pleasant things, he, from time to time,' looked forward to 
the execution of Ids, in this respect, in a calm, philosophical, 
determined manner. Thirty-five, he thought, would be a good 
nine to marry; and when he did so, }ie had quite made up his 
mind to do it with the utmost deliberation and coolness. It 
should be quite a manage de raison. He would take it as a 
dose of physic, a disagreeable thing, to be h>ne when neces¬ 
sary, but not a minute before; and in the meau lime, to fail is 
love was quite out of the question. 

No, he was examining, and investigating, and contemplat¬ 
ing Z.tni Croyland’s character, merely as a matter of interest¬ 
ing speculation; mid a very dangerous speculation it was, Sir 
Edward DigbyJ I don't know which was'most perilous: that, 
or your resolution* 

■ it i3 very strange he never i;ccollected, that in no other case 
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in his whole career had he found it eithd*’ necessary to 
take such a resolution, or pleasant to enter into such a 
speculation. If he had, perhaps he might have begun 
to tremble for himself. Nor did he take into the calcu¬ 
lation the important fact that Zara Croyland was beau¬ 
tiful and pretty; two very different things, as you will 
find, if you examine. A person may be pretty without 
being beautiful, or beautiful without being pretty; but 
when those two qualities are combined, and when, in one 
girl, tire beauty of feature’s and of form that excites ad¬ 
miration, is joined with that prfcttiness of expression, and 
colouring, and arrangement, that awakens tenderness and 
wins affection, Lord have mercy upon the man who rides 
along with her through fair scenes, under a bright sky! 

Digby did not find out that lie was in the most dan¬ 
gerous situation in the world; or, if some fancy ever eame% 
upon him, that he was not safe, it was hut as one of those 
vague expressions of peril that float for a single instant 
over the mind when we are engaged in any very bold 
and exciting undertaking, and pass away again as fast. 

Far from guarding himself at all. Sir Edward l)igby 
went on in his unconsciousness, laying himself more and 
more open to the enemy. In pursuit of his scheme of 
investigation,'he proceeded to tiy the mind of his fair 
companion in a thousand different ways; and every in¬ 
stant he brought forth some new and dangerous quality. 
Horfouwd that’in the comparative solitude in which she 
lived, she had had time for study as well as (bought, and 
Lad acquired far more varied stores of information, tjjgp 
was common wfth the young women of her day. It was 
not alone that she could read and spell, which a great 
many could not in those times, but she had read a great 
many works upon a number of different subjects; knew 
as much of other lands, and of the habits of oilier people, 
as hooks could give., and was tastefully proficient in the 
arts that brighten life, even where their cultivation is 
not its object. 

Thus her conversation had always something new 
about it. The images that suggested themselves to her 
mind were derived from so many so&rccs, that it kept 
the fancy on the stretch to-follow her in her flights, and 
made the talk a sort of nlavlii’ chas'\lik3»tliat of birds 
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in the a!r. Ntw she borrowed a comparison for something 
sensible to the eye from the sweet music that charms the ear; 
now she found out links of association between the singing of 
the birds and some of the fine paintings that she had seen or 
heard of; now combined a bright scene, or a peculiar moment 
of happiness, with the sweet odours of the flowers or the 
murmur of the stream. With everything in nature and art 
she sported, apparently unconscious; and often, too, in speak¬ 
ing of the emotions of the heart or the thoughts of the mind, 
she would, with a bright flash of imagination, cast lights upon 
those dark and hidden things from objects in the external 
world, or from the common events of life. 

Eagerly Digby led her on, pleased, excited, entertained him¬ 
self ; but in so doing he produced an effect which he had not cal¬ 
culated upon. He made a change in her feelings towards 
„ himself. She had thought him a very agreeable man from 
the first; she had seen that he was a gentleman by habit, and 
divined that lie was so by nature; but now she began to 
think that he was a very high-toned and noble-minded man, 
that he was one worthy of high station and of all happiueH, 
she did not say of affection, nor let the image of love pass 
distinctly before her eyes. There might be a rosy cloud in the 
far sky wherein the god was veiled; but she did not see him, 
or was it that she would not? Perhaps it was so; for wo¬ 
man’s heart is often as perverse and blind, in these matters, 
as man’s. But one thing is clear, no two people can thu3 
pour forth the streams of congenial thought and feeling, to 
flow on mingling together in sweet communion, for any great 
Ijgtgth of time, without a change of their sensations towards 
each other; and, unless the breast be well guarded by passion 
for another, it is not alone that mind with'mind i3 blended, 
but heart with heart 

Though the distance was considerable, that’is to say, some 
three or four miles, and they made it more than twice as long 
by turning up towards the hills, to catch a fine view of the 
wooded world below, on whose beauty Zara expatiated elo¬ 
quently; and though they talked of a thousand different sub¬ 
jects, which I have not paused to mention here, lest the de¬ 
tail should seem .all too tedious, yet their ride passed away 
briefly, like a dream* At length, coming through some green 
teles, overhung by young saplings and a crowd of brambles 
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and other hedge-row shrubs, no longer, alas,'in flower, they 
caught sight of the chimneys of a house a little way fur¬ 
ther on, and Zara said, with a sigh, “ There is my uncle’s 
house.” 

Sir Edward asked himself, “Why does she sigh?” and as 
be did so, felt inclined to sigh, too; for the ride had seemed 
too shorthand had now become as a pleasant thing passed 
away; But then he thought, “ We shall enjoy it once again 
as we return;” and lie took advantage of their slackened pace 
to say, “ As I know you are anxious to speak with your sis¬ 
ter, Miss Croyland, I will contrive to occupy your uncle for a 
time, if we find him at home. I fear I shall not be able to 
obtain an opportunity of talking with her myself on the sub¬ 
jects that so deeply interest her, as at one time I hoped to do; 
but I am quite sure, from what I see of you, that I may de¬ 
fend upon what you tell me, and act accordingly.” 

As if by mutual consent, they had avoided, during their 
expedition of that morning, the subject which was, perhaps, 
most in the thoughts of each; but now Zara checked her horse 
to a slow walk, and replied, after a moment’s thought, “ I 
should think, if yon desire it, you could easily obtain a few 
minutes’ conversation with her at my uncle’s. I only don’t 
know whether it may agitate her too much or not. Perhaps 
you had better let me speak with her first, and then, if she 
wishes it, she will easily find the means. You may trust to 
me^indeed. Sir tEdward, in Edith’s case, though 1 do not al¬ 
ways say exactly what I mean about myself. Not that I 
have done otherwise with you; for, indeed, I have neither had 
time nor occasion; but with the people that oecasiolfSfiy 
come to the house, sometimes it is necessary, and sometimes 
I am tempted, out of pure perversity, to make them think mo 
very different |!-om what I am. It is not always with those 
that I hate cr despise either, but sometimes with people that I 
like aud esteem very much. Now, I dare say poor Harry Bay- 
ton has given you a very sad account of me?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Sir Edward Digby, “you do him 
wrong; I have not the least objection to tell you exactly 
what lie said.” ' 

“Oh! do, do!” cried Zara; “I should like to hear very 
much, for I am afraid I used, to tease him terribly.” 

“ He said,” replied Digby, “ that wVn last he saw yon, 
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you were a gay,’’-kind-hearted girl of fourteen, and that ho waa 
sure, if I spoke to you about him, you would tell me all that I 
wanted to know with truth and candour.” 

“ That was kind of him,” said Zara, with some emotion, 
“ that was very kind. I am glad he knows me; and yet that 
very candour. Sir Edward, some people call affectation, and 
some impudence. I am afraid that those who know much of the 
world never judge rightly of those who know little of it. 
Sincerity is a commodity so veryd'are, I "am told, in the best 
society, that those who meet with it never believe that they 
have got the genuine article.” 

“I know a good deal of the world,” replied the young 
baronet, “but yet, my dear Miss Croyland, I do not think 
that I have judged you wrongly;” and he fell into thought. 

The next moment they turned up .to the house of old Mr. 
Croyland; and while the servants were holding the horses, 
and Zara, with the aid of Sir Edward Digby, dismounting at 
the door, they saw, to her horror and consternation, a large 
yellow coach coming down the hill towards the house, anfl 
which she instantly recognised as her father’s family vehicle. 

“My aunt, my aunt, upon my life!” exclaimed Zara, with 
a rueful shake of the head. “I must speak one word with 
Edith before- she conics; so forgive me. Sir Edward,” and she 
darted into the house, asking a black servant, in a shawl tur¬ 
ban and a long white gown, whore Miss Croyland was to be 
found. 

“She out in de garden, pretty missy,” replied the man; 
and Zara ran on through the vestibule before her. Unfortn- 
nsKly, vestibules will have doors'communicating with them, 
which, I have often remarked, have an unhappy propensity to 
open when any one is anxious to pass by them quietly. It 
was so in the present instance. Boused from b. reverie by the 
ringing of the bell, and the sound of voices without, Mr. 
Croyland issued forth just at the moment when Zara’s light 
foot was carrying her across to the garden, and catching hor 
by the arm, he detained her, asking, “ What brought you here, 
saucy girl, and whither are you running so fast?” 

Now Zara, though she was not good Mr. Zachary’s favou¬ 
rite, had a very jnstcappreciation of her uncle’s character, and 
knew that the simple truth was Jess dangerous with him than 
with nine hundred ary! ninety-nine persons out of a thousand 
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in civilized society. She, therefore, replied at oifce, “Don’t stop 
me, uncle; there’s a good man! I came to speak a few words to 
Edith, and Wish to speak them before my aunt arrives.” 

“What! plot and counterplot, I will warrant 1” exclaimed 
Mr. Croyland, freeing her arm. “Well, get yon gone, yon 
graceless monkey 1 Ha! who have we here? 'Why, ray 
young frigid, the half-bottle man! Are you one of the plot¬ 
ters too, Sir Edward?” 

“Oh! I am a complete master in the art of domestic 
strategy, I assure you,” answered the young officer, “and i. 
propose, having heard what Miss Croyland has jnst said, that 
v/o take up a position across these glass doors, in order to 
favour her operations. We can then impede the advance of 
Miss Barbara’s corps, by throwing forward the light-infantry 
of suiall-talk, assure her that it is a most beautiful dry, tell 
her that the view from the bill is lovely, and that the slight’ 
yellowness of September gives a fine warmth to the green 
foliage, with various other pieces of information which she 
djges not desire, till the manoeuvres in our rear are complete.” 

“Ah! you are a sad knave,” replied Mr. Zachary Croyland, 
laughing, “ and, 1 see, are quite ready to aid, the young in 
bamboozling tho old.” 

Bnt, alas, the best schemed campaign is subject to acci¬ 
dental impediments in execution, which will often deprive it of 
success! Almost as Mr. Croyland spoke, the carriage, rolled 
up; and not smjll was tho horror of the master of the house, 
to dhe riding behind it, on a tall grey horse, no other than 
young Richard Itadford. Sir Edward Digby, though less hor¬ 
rified, was not v^ell pleased; but it was Mr. Croyland 
spoke, and that in rather a sharp and angry tone, stepping 
forward, at the same time, over the threshold of his door: 
“Mr. Radford^’he said; “Mr. Radford, I am surprised to 
see you! You must very well know, that although I tolerate, 
and am. obliged to tolerate, a great many people whom I don’t 
approve, at my brother’s house, your society is not that which 
I particularly desire.” 

Yornig Radford’s eyes flashed, but, for once in his life, he 
exercised some command over himself. “I came here at your 
sister's suggestion, sir,” he said. 

“Ohl Barbara, Barbara! barbarous Barbara!” exclaimed 
Mr. Zachary. Croyland, shaking his hea<j%at his sister, who was 
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stepping out of-the carriage. “ The devil himself never in¬ 
vented an instrument better fitted to torment the whole human 
race, than a woman with the best intentions in the world.” 

“ Why, my dear brother,” said Mrs. Barbara, with the look 
of a martyr, “ you know quite well that Robert wishes Mr. 
Radford to have the opportunity of paying his addresses to 
Edith, and so I proposed-” u 

“ Ho shan’t have the opportunity here, by Visbnoo!” cried 
the old gentleman. 

“ To say the truth,’’ said Mr. Radford, interposing, “ such 
was not my object in coming hither to-day. I wished to have 
the honour of saying a few words to a gentleman I see stand¬ 
ing behind you, sir, which was also the motive of my going over 
to Harbournc House. Otherwise, well knowing your preju¬ 
dices, I should not have troubled you; for, I can assure you, 
4hat your company is not particularly agreeable to me.” 

“ If mine is what you want, sir,” replied Sir Edward Digby, 
stepping forward and passing Mr. Croyland, “it is very easily 
obtained; but as it seems you are not a welcome guest here, 
perhaps we had better walk along the lane together.” 

“A less distance than that will do,” answered Richard 
Radford, throwing the bridle of his horse to one of the ser¬ 
vants, and talcing two or three steps away from the house. 

“ Oh! Zachary, my dear brother, do interfere!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Barbara. “ I .forgot they had quarrelled yesterday 
morning, and'unfortunately let out that Sir Edward was here. 
There will be a duel if you don’t stop tbem.” 

“Not I,” cried Mr. Croyland, rubbing his hands; “it’s a 
plj.j'jjre to see two fools cut each other’s throats. I’d lay 
any wager, if I ever did such a thing as lay wagers at all, that 
Digby pricks him through the midriff. There’s a nice little 
spot at the end of the garden quite fit for such, exercises.” 

Mr. Zachary Croyland was merely playing upon his sister’s 
apprehensions, as the best sort of punishment he could inflict 
for the mischief she had brought about; but lie never had the 
slightest idea that Sir Edward Digby and young Radford 
would come to anything liko extreme measures in his sister’s 
presence, knowing the one to be a gentleman, and mistakenly 
believing the other tp be a coward. The conversation of the 
two who had walked away was not of long duration: nor, for 
A time, did it appear ^ery vehement. Mr. Radford said some- 
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thing, and the young baronet replied; Mr. lSadford rejoined, 
and Digby answered the rejoinder. Then some new obser¬ 
vation was made by the other, which seemed to cause Sir 
Edward to look round to the house, and, seeing Mr. Croyland 
and his sister still on the step, to make a sign for young 
Radford to follow to a greater distance. The latter, however, 
planted tjje heel of his boot tight in the gravel, as if to give 
emphasis to what he said, and uttered a sentence in a louder 
tone, and with a look so fierce, meaning, and contemptuous, 
that Mr. Croyland saw the matter was getting serious, and 
stepped forward to interfere. 

In an instant, however, Sir Edward Digby, apparently 
provoked beyond bearing, raised the heavy horsewhip which 
he had in hi3 hand, and laid it three or four times, with great 
rapidity, over Mr. Radford’s, shoulders. The young man 
instantly dropped his own whip, drew his sword, and made a 
fierce lunge at the young officer’s breast. The motion was 
so rapid, and the thrust so well aimed, that Digby had barely 
time to put it aside with his riding-whip, receiving a wound 
in his left shoulder as he did so. But the next moment his 
sword was also out of the sheath, and, after three sharp 
passes, young Radford’s blade was flying over the neighbour¬ 
ing hedge, and a blow in the face from the hilt of Sir Edward 
Digby’s weapon brought him with his knee to the ground. 

The whole of this scene passed as quick as lightning; and 
I have not thought fit to interrupt the narration for the pur¬ 
pos‘d of recording, in order, the four, several, piercing shrieks 
with which Mrs. Barbara Croyland accompanied each act of 
the drama. Thy first, however, was loud enough to call'Ssu-a 
from the garden, even before she had found her sister; and 
she came up to her aunt’s side just at the moment that young 
Radford was disarmed, and then struck in the face by bis 
opponent. 

Slightly heated. Sir Edward gazed at him with his tveapon 
in his hand; aud the young lady clasping her hands, exclaimed 
aloud: “ Hold, Sir Edward! Sir Edward, for Heaven’s sake 1” 

Sir Edward Digby turned round with a faint smile, thrust 
his sword back into the sheath, and without bestowing another 
word on his adversary, walked slowly bask to the door of the 
house, and apologized to Mrs. Barbara for what had occurred, 
saving, “ I .beg yon teu thousand patrons, my dear madam, 
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for treating yon to such a sight as this; but I can assure you 
it is not of my seeking. That person, who failed to keep an 
appointment with me yesterday, thought fit just now to call 
me coward twice; and as he would not walk to a little distance, 
I had no resource hut to horsewhip him where I stood.” 

“Pity you didn’t run him through the livcrl” observed 
Mr. Crovland. * 

While these few words were passing, young Radford rose 
slowly, paused for an instant to gaze upon the ground, and 
then gnawing his lip, approached his horse’s side. There is 
perhaps, no passion of the human heart more dire, more ter¬ 
rible than impotent revenge, or more uncontrollable in its 
effect upon the human countenance. The face of Richard 
Radford, handsome as it was in many respects, was at the 
moment when he put his foot into the stirrup and swung 
Ifimself up to the saddle, perfectly frightful, from the ficnd-liko 
expression of rage and disappointment that it bore. He felt 
that he was powerless, for a time at least; that he had met 
an adversary greatly superior to liknself, both iu skill and 
strength; and that he had suffered not only defeat bat dis¬ 
grace, before the eyes of a nttmber of persons whom his own 
headstrong fury had made spectators of a scene so painful to 
himself. Reining his horse angrily back to clear him of the 
carriage, he shook his fist at Sir Edward Digby, exclaiming, 
“Sooner or later, I will have revenge!” Then, striking the 
beast’s flank with his spurs, ho turned and galloped away. 

Digby had, as we have seen, addressed his apologies to Mrs. 
Barbara Croyland; but after hearing, with a calm smile, his van¬ 
quish'd opponent’s empty threat, he looked rpnnd to the fair 
companion of his morning’s ride, and saw hej: standing beside 
her uncle, with her cheek very pale and her eyes cast down to 
the ground. 

“Do not be alarmed. Miss Croyland,” he said, bending 
down his head, and speaking in a low and gentle tone. “ This 
affair can have no other results. It is all over now.” 

Zara raised her eyes to his face, but, as she did so, turned 
more pale than before; and pointing to his arm, where the 
cloth of his coat was cut through, and the blood flowing down 
over his sleeve and dsopping from tiio ruffle round ills wrist, 
ehe,exclaimed, “You are hurt, Sir Edward, Good Heaven! 
fee has wounded you \"fi 
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“A scratch; a Berateb,” said Digby; “a®mere nothing. 
A pocket-handkerchief tied round, it will soon remedy all the 
mischief he has done, though not all he intended.’’ 

“Qhl come in; come in, and have it examined!” cried 
Zara, eagerly. 

The rest of the party gathered ronnd, joined, jnst at that 
moment, by Edith from the garden; and Mr. Croyland, tear¬ 
ing the coat wider open, looked at the wound with more ex¬ 
perienced eyes, saying, “Afc! a flesh wound! but in rather 
an awkward place. ‘Not as wide as a church-door, nor us deep 
as a draw-well,’ as our friend has it; but if it had been an 
inch and a half to the right, it would have divided the sub¬ 
clavian artery, and then, my dear sir, ‘ it would have done.’ 

“'This will get well soon. But come, Sir Neddy, let us into the 
house; and I will do for you what I haven’t done for ten or 
twelve years: id at, dress your wound myself; and mind,' 
you must not drink any wine to-night.’ ’ 

The whole party began to move into the house, Sir Edward 
Digby keeping as near the two Miss Croylands as possible, 
and laying out a little plan in his head for begging the assist¬ 
ance of Mrs. Barbara while his wound was dressed, and sending 
the two young ladies out of the room to hold their conference 
together. He was, however, destined to be frustrated here 
also. To Zara Croyland it had been a day of unusual excite¬ 
ment; she had enjoyed, she had been move#, eho had been 
agitated and terrified, and she was still under much greater 
alarm than perhaps was needful, both regarding Sir Edward 
Digby’a wound and the threat which young Radford had 
uttered. She felt her head giddy and her heart flutter if 
oppressed; but she walked on steadily enough for four or five 
steps, while her aunt, Mrs. Barbara, was explaining to Edith, 
in her own particular way, all that had occurred. But just 
when the old lady was saying: “Then, whipping out his 
sword in an instant, he thurst at Sir Edward’s breast, and I 
thought to a certainty he was ran through;” Zara sunk slowly 
down, caught by her sister as she fell, and the huo of death 
spread over her face. 

“ Fainted!” cried Mr. Croyland. “ I wish to Heaven, Bab, 
yon would hold your tongue! I will telEEdith about it after¬ 
wards. What's the use of bringing it all up again before the 
gtrj’s mind, when the thing’s done and.'over? There, let her 
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lie where she is; the recumbent position is the right thing. 
Bring a enshion out of the drawing-room, Edith, my love, and 
ask Baba for the hartshorn drops. We'll soon get her better; 
and then the best thing you can do, Bab, is to put her into the 
carriage, take her home again, and hold your tongue to my 
brother about this foolish affair: if anything can hold a woman’s 
tongue. I’ll plaster up the man's arm, and then,, like many 
another piece of damaged goods, he’ll be all right, on the out¬ 
side at least” 

Mrs. Barbara Croyland followed devoutly one part of her 
brother’s injunctions. As soon as Zara was sufficiently 
recovered, she hurried her to the carriage, without leaving her 
alone with Edith for one moment; and Sir Edward Digby, 
having had his wound skilfully dressed by Mr. Zachary Croy- 
land’s own hands, thanked the old gentleman heartily for his 
care and kindness, mounted his horse, and rode back to Har- 
bourne House. 


CHAPTER XV. 

We must now return to the town of Hythe, and to the little 
room in the little inn, which that famous borough boasted a3 
its principal hoitelry, at the period of our tale. It was about 
eleven o’clock at night, perhaps a few minutes earlier; and in 
that room was seated a gentleman, whom we have left for a 
long time, though not without interest in himself and his con¬ 
cern But, as in this wayfaring world we fire often destined 
for weeks, months, ay, and long years, to quit those whom we 
love best, and to work for their good in distant scenes, with 
many a thought given to them, but few means^of cominunicar 
tion; so, in every picture of human life which comprises more 
than one character, must we frequently leave those in whom 
we are most interested, while we are tracing out the various 
remote cords and pulleys of fate, by which the fabric of thoir 
destiny is ultimately reared. 

The gentleman, then, who had been introduced to Mr. 
Croyland as Captain Osborn, was seated at a table, writing. 
A nnmber of papers, consisting of letters, accounts, and several 
printed forms, unfilled;up, were strewed upon the table areata!. 
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which was moreover encumbered by a heavy rtrord and belt, 
i& large pair of thick buckskin gloves, and a brace of heavy 
(silver-mounted pistols.* He looked pale and somewhat anxious; 
but nevertheless he went on, with his fine head bent, and the 
light falling from above upon his beautifully cut classical 
features: sometimes putting down a name, and adding a sum 
in figures opposite; sometimes, when he came to the bottom 
of the page, running up the column with rapidity and ease, 
and then inscribing the sum (,otal at the bottom. 

It was, perhaps, rather an unromantic occupation that the 
young officer was employed in; for it was evident that he was: 
making up, with steady perseverance, some rather lengthy 
accounts; and all his thoughts seemed occupied with pounds, 
shillings, and pence. It was not so, indeed, though he wished 
it to be so; but, if the truth must be spoken, his mind often 
wandered afar; ant} his brain seemed to have got into that* 
state of excitement, which caused soune^ and circumstances 
that would at any other time have passed without notice, to 
trouble him and disturb hf§ ideas on the present occasion. 

There had been a card and punch club in one of the neigh¬ 
bouring rooms. The gentlemen had assembled at half-past 
six or seven, had hung up their wigs upon pegs provided for 
the purpose, and had made a great deal of noise in coming in 
and arranging themselves. There was then the brewing of 
the punch, the lighting of the pipes, and ti£ laughing 'and 
jesting to which Jhose important events generally give rise, at 
the fteetings of persons of some importance in a country town; 
and then the/cards were produced, and a great deal of laugh- • 
ing and talking, as usnal, succeeded, in regard to the proiimi- 
naries, and also respecting the coarse of the game. 

There had been* no slight noise, also, in the lower regions 
<if the inn, rmi^h speaking, and apparently some merriment; 
and, from all these things put together, to say nothing of 
every now and then, the pleasures of a comic song, given by 
one of the parties above or below, the young officer had been 
considerably disturbed, and had been angry with himself for 
being so. His thoughts, too, would wander, whether he liked 
it or not. v 

“Digbymust have seen her,’’ he sail} to himself, “ unless 
she be absent; but surely he must have found some oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking with korself or her sister by this time. I 
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wonder I have not heard from him. He promised to writs as 
soon as he had any information, and he is not a man to for¬ 
get. Well, it is of no D3e to think of it;” and he went on: 
“ five and six are eleven, and four are fifteen, and six are 
twenty-one.” 

At this interesting point of his calculation, a dragoon, who 
was stationed at the door, put his head into the t room, and 
said, “ Mr. Mowle, sir, wants to speak to yon.” 

“ Let him como in,” answers^ the officer; and, laying down 
his pen, he looked up with a smile. “Well, Mr. Mowle!” ho 
continued, “what news do you bring? Have you been suc¬ 
cessful?” 

“No very good news, and but very little success, sir,” 
answered the officer of customs, taking a seat to which tho 
other pointed. “ We have captured some of their goods, and 
taken six of the men, but the greater part of the cargo, and 
the greatest villain them all, have been got off.” 

“Ay, how happened that?” asked the gentleman to whom 
he spoke. “I gave you all the then you required; and I 
should certainly have thought you' were strong enough.” 

“Oh! yes, sir; that was not what we lacked,” answered 
Mowle, in a somewhat bitter tone; “but I’ll tell yon what we 
did want: honest magistrates, and good information. Know¬ 
ing the way they were likely to take, I cut straight across the 
couutry by Aldington, Ivings-north, and Singleton Green, to¬ 
wards Four Eims—” ,, 

“ It would have been better, I think, to have gone on by 
■ West hawk,” said the young officer; “for though the road is 
rather hilly, you would by that means have cut them off both 
from Singleton, Chart Magna, and Gonldwell, towards winch 
places, I think you said, they were tending.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the officer of customs,- “but we found, 
on the road, that wo were rather late in the day, and that our 
only chance was by hard riding. We came up with four ot 
them, however, who had lagged behind, about Four Elms. 
Two of these we got, anti all their goods; and, from the infor¬ 
mation they gave, we galloped on as bard as we could to 
Rousend.” 

“Did you take the road, or across the country?” demanded 
Ai 1 * young officer. 

print ** ttirehett would t^ke tho roa'd,” answered Mowle. 



«lie was wrong; he was quite wrong,” replied the other. 
“ If you had passed by New Street, then straight over the 
fields and meadows, np to the mill, you would have had them 
jn a trap. Tiiey could not have reached Chart, or New Pur¬ 
chase, or Gouldwell, or Etchden, without your catching them; 
aud if they had fallen back, they must have come upon tha 
men I stationed at Bcthersden, with whom was Adams, tho 
officer.” 

“ Why, you seem to know tho country, sir,” said his com¬ 
panion, with some surprise,* “ as if you had lived in it all 
your days.” 

“ I do know it very well,” answered the officer of dragoons; 
“ and you must be well aware that what I say is right. It 
was the shortest way, too, and presents no impediments but a 
couple of fences and a ditch.” 

“ All very true, sir,” answered Monde, “ and so I fold Bir- 
chcit; but Adams had gotie off for another officer, and he is of 
very little use to us himself. There’s no trusting him, sir. 
However, wc came up with them at Itouseud; but there, after a 
little bit of a tussle, they'separated;” and he went on to give 
his account of the affray with the smugglers, nearly in the 
same words which he had employed when speaking to the 
magistrates, some sis or seven hours before. His hearer lis¬ 
tened with grave attention; but when Mowlecame to mention 
the appearance of Richard Radford and his esmture, the young 
officer’s eyes flashed, and his brow knit; and as the man went 
on to describe tile self-evident juggle which had been played, 
to enable thp youth to evade the reach of justice, he rose from 
the table, and walked once or twice hastily up and down the 
room. Then, seating himself again, to all appearance as calm 
ns before, lie said,- “ This is too bad, Mr. Mowle, and shall be 
reported.’’ 

“Ay, sir; Jut you h..ve not heard the worst,” answered 
Monk. “These worthy justices thought fit to send the five 
man whom they had committed off to gaol in a waggon, with 
three or four constables to guard them, and of course you 
know what took place.” 

“ Ob! they were all rescued, of course;” replied the officer. 

“ Before tiiey got to Hcadcorn,” said Mowle. “ But the 
whole affair was arranged by Mr. Radfrlhl; for these fellows 
say themselves, that it is better to work for him at half price 
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than for any one else, because he always stands by his own, 
and will see no harm come to them. If this is to go on, sir, 
you'and I may as well leave the county.” 

“ It shall not go on,” answered the officer; “but we must 
have a little patience, my good friend. Long impunity makes 
a man rash. This worthy Mr. Radford seems to have become 
so already; otherwise, he would never have risked carrying 
so large a venture across the country in open day.” 

“ I don’t think that, in this, he was rash at all, sir,” 
answered Mowle, lowering his torfe, and speaking in a whisper; 
“ and if you will listen for a moment, I’ll tell you why, My 
belief is, that the whole of this matter is bnt a lure to take us 
off the right scent; and I have several reasons for thinking so. 
In the first place, the run was but a trifling affair, as far as I 
can learn, not worth five hundred pounds. I know that what 
we have got is not worth a hundred, and it has cost me, as 
good a borsc as I ever rode in my life. Now from all I hear, 
the cargo that Mr. Radford expects is the most valuable that 
ever was run from Dungetiess 1’oint to the North Foreland. 
So, if my information is correct, ana I am sure it is-” 

“Who did you get it from?” demanded the officer, “if the 
question is a fair one.” 

“Some such questions might not be,” answered Mowle; 
“bnt I don’t mind answering this, colonel. I got it from Mr. 
Radford himseffi Ay, sir, yon may well look surprised; but 
I heard him with my own ears say that it was worth at least 
seventy thousand pounds. So you see my information is pretty 
good. Now, knowing this, as soon as I found out what value 
was in this lot. I said to myself, this is some little spec of 
young Radford’s own. I>ut when I came to consider the 
matter, 1 found that must be a mistake tco; for the old man 
helped the Ramlcys ont of their scrape so impudently, and 
took such pains to let it be well understood .hat he had an 
interest in the affair, that I felt sure there was some motive 
at the bottom, sir. In all these things, he has shown himself, 
from a boy, as cautions as he is daring, and that’s the way he 
has made such a power of money. lie’s not a man to appeal; 
too much in a thing, even for his son’s sake, if he has not 
some purpose to answer; and, depend upon it, I’m right when 
I say that this run W'as nothing but a trap, or a blind, as they 
call it, to make us thyjk, in case we’ve got any information of 
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the great venture, that the thing is all over. • Why did they 
choose the day, when they might have done it all at night? 
Why did Mr. Radford go on laughing with the magistrates, 
as if it was a good joke? No, no, sir; the case is dear 
enough: they are going to strike the great stroke sooner than 
we supposed; and this is but a trifle.” 

“ But may you not have made some mistake in regard to 
Mr. liadfortl’s words?” demanded the young ofiioer. “I should 
think it little likely that so prudent a man as you represent 
him to be, would run so great a risk for such a purpose.” 

“I made no mistake,” answered Mowle; “I heard the words 
clear enough; and besides, I’ve another proof. The man who 
is to run the goods for him had nothing to do with this affair. 
I’ve got sharp eyes upon him; and though he was away from 
home the other night he was not at sea. That I’ve discovered. 
He was up in the county, not far from Mr. Radford’s own 
place, and most likely saw him, though that I can’t find out. 
However, sir, 1 shall hear more very soon. Whenever it is to 
be dene we shall have sharp work of it, and must have plenty 
of men.” 

“ My orders are to assist you to the best of my power,” 
said the young officer, “ and to give you what men you may 
require; but as I have been obliged to quarter them in diii'c- 
rent places, you had better give me as speedy information of 
what force you are likely to demand, and on vgliat point you 
wish them to assemble, as you can.” 

“ Those arc puzzling questions, colonel,” replied Mowle. “ I 
do not think the attempt will be made to-night; for their own 
people must bo all knocked up, and they cannot bring (iftwn 
enough to carry as Veil as run; at least, I think not. But it will 
probably be made to-morrow, if they fancy they have lulled 
as; and that fancy I shall take care to indulge, by keeping a 
sharp look-out, Without seeming to look out at all. As to the 
point, that is what I cannot tell. Harding will start from the 
beach here, but where he will land is another affair; and the 
troops are as likely to be wanted twenty miles down the coast, 
or twenty miles up, as anywhere else. 1 wish you would give 
me a general order for the dragoons to assist me wherever I 
may want them.” 

“That is .given already, Mr. Mowle,” answered the officer; 
“ such are the commands we have receive^; and even the non- 

x. 
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commissioned tfficers are instructed, on the very first requisi¬ 
tion, made by a chief officer of customs, to turn out and aid in 
the execution of-tbe law. Wherever any of the regiment are 
quartered, you will find them ready to assist.” 

“ Ay, but they are so scattered, sir,” rejoined Mowle, “that 
it may be difficult to get them together in a hurry.” 

“Not in the least,” replied Osborn; “they are so disposed 
that I can, at a very short notice, collect a sufficient force at 
any point, to deal with the largest body of smugglers that ever 
assembled.” 

“You may, perhaps, sir, but I cannot,” answered the 
custom-house officer; “and what I wish is, that you would 
give them a general order to march to any place where I 
require them, and to act as I shall direct.” 

“Nay, Mr. Mowle,” said the other, shaking his head, 
“ that, I am afraid, caunot be. I have no instructions to such 
effect; and though the military power is sent hero to assist 
the civil, it is not put under the command of the civil. I do 
not conceal from you that 1 do not like the service; but that 
shall only be a motive with me for Executing my duty the more 
vigorously; and you have but to give me intimation of where 
yon wish a force collected, and it shall be done in the shortest 
possible time.” 

Mowle did not seem quite satisfied with this answer; and 
after musing for a few minutes, he replied, “ J.5ut suppose I 
do not know myself; suppose it should be fifteen or twenty 
miles from llythe, and I myself, on the spot, how am I,.to get 
the requisition sent to you, and how are you to move your 
men to the place where I may want them; perhaps, farther 
stiii?” 

“ As to my moving my men, you must leave that to me,” 
answered the young officer; “and as to your obtaining the 
information, and communicating it, I might reply, that you 
must look to that;’ but as I sincerely believe yon to be a most 
vigilant and active person, who will leave no means unem¬ 
ployed to obtain intelligence, I will only point out, in the first 
place, that our best efforts sometimes fail, but that we may 
always rest at ease when we have used our best; and, in the 
second, I will suggest to you one or two means of ensuring 
success. Wherever you may happen to find that the landing 
of these goods is intended, or Wherever yon may bo when it is- 
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effected, you will find within a circle of throe miles, several 
parties of dragoons, who, on the first call, will render yon gvery 
aid. With them, upon the system I have laid down for then;, 
yon will be able to keep your adversaries in check, delay their 
operations, and follow them np. Your first step, however, 
should be, to send off a trooper to me with all speed, charging 
him, if verbally, with as short and plain a message as possible: 
first, statifig the point where the ‘run,’ as you call it, has been 
effected; and secondly, in ryhat direction, to the best of your 
judgment, the enemy, that is to say, the smugglers, are 
marching. If you do that, and are right in your conjecture, 
they shall not go far without being attacked. If you are 
wrong, as any man may bo, in regard to their line of retreat, 
they shall not be long unpursued. But as to putting the mili¬ 
tary trader the command of the customs, as I said before, I 
have no orders to that effect, and do not think that any sue)’ 
will ever be issued. In the next place, in order to obtain the 
most speedy information yotoself, and to ensure that 1 shall be 
prepared, I would suggest that you direct each officer on the 
coast, if a landing shoull be effected in bis district, first, to 
call for the aid of the nearest military party, and then to light, 
a beacon on the next high ground As soon as the first bea¬ 
con is lighted, let the next officer on the side of Hytlie, light 
one also, and, at the same time, with any force he can collect, 
proceed towards the first. Easy means may be found to 
transmit intelligence of the route of the smugglers to the bodies 
coming up; and, in a case like the present, I shall not scruple to 
take the command myself, at any point where I may be as¬ 
sured formidable resistance is likely to be offered.” 

“ Well, sir, I\hiuk the plan of the beacons is a good one,” 
answered Mowle,'“and it would be still better if there were 
any of the coa^t officers on whom we could depend, but a more 
rascally set of mercenary knaves does not exist. Not one of 
them who would not sell the wholo of the king’s revenue for a 
twenty pound or so; and, however clear are the orders they 
receive, they find means to mistake them. But I will go and 
write the whole down, and have it copied out for each station, 
so that if they do not choose to understand, it must be their 
own fault. I am afraid, however, thaj all this preparation 
will put our friends upon their guard, and that they will delay 
their run till they can draw us off somtvhere else.” 
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“ There is seme reason for that apprehension,” replied the 
youtjg officer, thoughtfully. “You imagine, then, that it is 
likely to take place to-morrow night, if we keep quiet ?’’ 

“ I have little doubt of it,” replied Mowle; “ or if not, the 
night after. But I think it will be to-morrow. Yes; they 
won’t lose the opportunity, if they fancy we are slack; and 
then the superintendent chose to fall sick to-day, so that the 
whole rests with me, which will give me enough to do, as they 
sire well aware.” 

“Well, then,” replied the gentleman to whom he spoke, 
“leave the business of the beacons to me. I will give orders 
that they be lighted at every post as soon as application is 
made for assistance. You will know what it means when you 
see one; and, in the mean time, keep quite quiet, affect a cer¬ 
tain degree of indifference, but not too much, and speak of 
-having partly spoiled Mr. Itadford’s venture. Do you think 
he will be present himself?” 

“Oh, not lie I not he 1” answered Mowle. “lie is too 
cunning for that, by a hundred miles. In any little affair like 
this of to-day, he might not, perhaps, bo afraid of showing 
himself, to answer a purpose; but in a more serious piece of 
business, where his brother justices could not contrive to 
shelter him, and where government would certainly interfere, 
he will keep as quiet and still as if he had nought to do with 
it. But I will have him, nevertheless, before long, and then 
all his ill-gotten wealth shall go, even if we do not contrive 
to transport him.” 

“flow will you manage that?” asked the young officer; 
“ if Jt abstains from taking any active part, you will have no 
proof, unless, indeed, one of those he emj^oys should give evi¬ 
dence against him, or inform beforehand for the sake of the 
reward.” 

“They won’t do that,” said Mowle, thoughtfully, “they 
won’t do that. I do not know how it is, sir,” he continued, 
after a moment’s pause, “ but the difference between tbe es¬ 
tablishment of the customs and the smugglers is a very strange 
one; and I’ll tell you what it is: there is not one of these 
fellows who run goods upon the coast, or carry them inland, 
who will, for any Sum that can be offered, inform against their 
employers or their comrades; and there’s scarce a custom-house 
af iflieer in all Kent, tlisGe, for five shillings, would not betray his 
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brother or sell his country. The riding officers are somewhat 
better than the rest; but these fellows at the ports third no 
more of taking a bribe to shut their eyes than of drinking a 
glass of rum. Now you may attempt to bribe a smuggler for 
ever, not that I ever tried, for I don’t like to ask men to sell 
their own souls, but Birchctt has often. I cannot well make 
out the cause of this difference, but certainly there is such a 
spirit amongst the smugglers that they won’t do a dishonest 
tiling, except in their own ifa.y, fur any sum. There are the 
Ramleys, even, the greatest blackguards in Europe, smugglers, 
thieves, and cut-throats, but they won’t betray each other. 
There is no crime they won’t commit but that, and that they 
would sooner die than do; while we have a great many men 
amongst us, come of respectable parents, well brought up, 
well educated, who take money every day to cheat their era-, 
plovers.” 

“ I rather suspect that it is the difference of consequences 
in the two cases,’’ answered Osborne, “which makes men 
view the same act iu & different way. A custom-house 
officer who betrays his trust, thinks that he only brings a little 
loss upon a government which can well spare it; he is uot a 
bit the less a rogue for that, for honesty makes no such dis¬ 
tinctions; but the smuggler who betrays his comrade or em¬ 
ployer, must be well aware that he is not only ruining him in 
purse, but bringing ou him corporeal punishment.” 

“Ay, sir, bit? there’s a spirit in the thing,” said Mowle, 
shaking his head; “the very country people in general love 
the smugglers, and help them whenever they eau. There’s 
not a cottage that will uot hide them or their goods; solTree a 
gentleman in the caifety who, if ho finds all the horses out of 
his stable in the morning, does not take it quietly, without 
askiug any mofe questions; scarce a magistrate who does not 
give the fellows notice as soon as he knows the officers are 
after them. The country folks, indeed, do not like them so 
well as they did, hut they’ll soon make'it up.’’ 

“A strange state, certainly,” said the officer of dragoons; 
“hut what has become of the horses you mention, when they 
are thus found absent?” 

“Gone to carry goods, to be sure, answered Mowle. 
“ But one thing is very clear, ail the country is in the smuggler’s 
favour, and J cannot help thinking that* the people do not like 
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the custom’s dues; that they don’t see the good of them, and 
are resolved to put them down.” 

“ Ignorant people, and indeed, all people, do not like taxa¬ 
tion of any kiud,” replied Osborn; “and every class objects 
to that tax which presses on itself, without the slightest regard 
either for the necessity of distributing the burdens of the 
country equally, or any of the apparently minute but really 
important considerations upon which the apportionment has 
been formed. However, Mr. Mofae, we have only to do our 
duty according to onr position; you to gain ail the informa¬ 
tion that you can, I to aid you to the best of my ability, ia 
carrying the law into effect.” 

“ From the smugglers themselves, little is the information I 
can get, sir,” answered Mowle, returning to the subject from 
which their conversation had deviated; “and often I am 
obliged to have recourse to means I am ashamed of. The 
principal intelligence I receive is from a boy who offered him¬ 
self one day—the little devil’s imp—and certainly, by his 
cunning, and by not much caring myself what risks I run, I 
have got some very valuable tidings. JJut the little vagabond 
would betray me, or any one else, to-morrow. He is the 
grandson of an old hag who lives at a little hut just by Salt- 
wood, who puts him up to it all; and if ever there was an old 
demon in the world she is one. She is always brewing mis¬ 
chief, and chuckling over it all the time, as if it were her 
sport to see men tear each other to pieces, an'd to make j,mio- 
eent girls as bad as she was herself, and as her own daughter 
was too: the mother of this boy. The girl was killed by a 
chance shot one day, in a riot between the smugglers and the 
custom’s people; and the old woman aUkays says it was a 
smuggler’s shot. Oh! I could tell you such stories of that 
old witch.” 

Tlie stories of Mr. Mowle, however, were cut short by the 
entrance of a servant carrying a letter, which the young officer 
took and opened with a look of eager anxiety. The contents 
were brief; hut they seemed important, for various were the 
changes which came over his fine countenance while lie read 
them. The predominant expression, however, was joy, though 
there was a look of thoughtful consideration, perhaps, i:t a 
degree, of embarrassment, too, oil his face; and as he laid the 
letter down on,the table, and beat the paper with bis fingers, 
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gazing up into vacancy, Mowle, judging that Ms presence was 
not desired, rose to retire. 

“ Stay a moment, Mr. Mowle; stay a moment,” said Os¬ 
born. “ This letter requires some consideration. It contains 
a call to a part of Kent some fifteen or sixteen miles distant; 
but as it is upon private business, I must not let that interfere 
•with my public duty. You say that this enterprise of Mr. 
Radford's is likely to be put in execution to-morrow night.” 

“I cannot be sure, colond,” answered the officer; “ but I 
think there is every chance of it.” 

“ Then I must retur n before nightfall to-morrow,” replied 
the gentleman, with a sigh. 

“ Your presence will be very necessary, sir,” said the cus¬ 
tom-house officer. “There is not one of your officers who 
seem up to the business, except Major Digby and yourself. 
All the rest are such fine gentlemen that one can’t get on with 
them.” 

“ Let me consider for a moment,” rejoined the other; but 
Mowle went on in the same strain, saying, “ Then, sir, if you 
were to be absent all to-morrow, I might get very important 
information, and not be able to give it to you, nor arrange 
anything with yon either.” 

Osborn still meditated with a grave brow for some time. 
“I will write,” he said, at length. “It will be better: it 
will be only just and honourable. I will write* instead of going 
to-morrow, Mr. idowlo; and if this affair should not take, place 
to-morrow night, as you suppose, I will make such arrange¬ 
ments for tue following day, on which I must go over to 
TV’oodciiurcli, as, will enable you to communicate with me 
without delay, shoujd you have any message to scud. At. all 
events, I will return to Hythe before night-. Now, good 
evening;” and while Mowle made his bow and retired, the 
young officer turned to the letter again, and read it oyer with 
glistening eyes. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

1 wonder if the reader ever wandered from Saltwood Castle 
back to the good old town of Hythe, on a fine summer’s day, 
with a fair companion, as fuE of thought and mind as grace 
and beauty, and with a dear child just at the age when aU the 
world is. fresh and lovely, and then missed his way, and 
strayed, far from the track, towards Sandgate, till dinner was 
kept waiting at the inn, and the party who would not plod on 
foot, were all tired and wondering at their friend’s delay! I 
'wonder if the reader ever did all this. I have; and a very 
pleasant thing it is to do. Yes, all of it, reader. For, surely, 
to go from waving wood to green field, and from green field 
to hill-side and wood again, and to trace along the brook which 
we know must lead to the sea-shore, with one companion of 
high soul, who can answer thought for thought, and another 
in life’s early morning, who can bring back before your eyes 
the picture of young enjoyment: ay, and to know that those 
you love most dearly and estpem most highly, are looking for 
your coming, with a little anxiety, not even approaching the 
bounds of apprehension, is all very pleasant indeed. ( . 

You, dear and excellent lady, who were one of my com¬ 
panions on the way, may perhaps recollect a little cottage, 
near t':j spot where we sprung a solitary paitfridge, whither I 
went to inquire the shortest road to Hytho. „ That cottage was 
standing there at the period of which 1 now write; and at the 
bottom of that hill, amongst the wood, and close by the little 
stream, nearly where the foot-bridge now carries the traveller 
over dry shod, was another hut, half concealed by the trees, 
and covered over with well nigh as much moss and houscleek 
as actual thatch. 

It has been long swept away, as well as its tenants; and 
certainly a wretched and ill-constructed place it was. Would 
to Heaven that all swell were gone from our rich and produc¬ 
tive land, and that every labourer^ in a country which owes so 
much to the industry ^of her children, had a dwelling batfcet 
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fitted to a human being! Bnt, alas! many sftch still exist; 
and it is not always, as it was in this case, that vice isf the 
companion of misery. This is no book of idle twaddle, to re¬ 
present all the wealthy as cold, hard, and vicious, and tho 
poor all good, forbearing, and laborious; for evil is pretty 
equally distributed through all classes; though, God knows! 
tho rich, with all their opportunities, ought to show a smaller 
proportion of wickedness, and the poor might perhaps be ex¬ 
pected, from their temptations, to be worse than they arc! 
Still it is hard to think that many as honest a man as ever 
lived, ay, and as industrious a man, too, returns, after his hard 
day’s toil, to find his wife and children well nigh in starvation, 
in such a place as I am about to describe, and none to help 
them. 

The hut, for it did not deserve the name of cottage, was bnt 
of one floor, which was formed of beaten clay, but a little 
elevated above the surrounding soil. It contained two rooms. 
The one opened into what had been a garden before it, running 
down nearly to the brook.side; and the other communicated 
with the first, but bad a door which gave exit into the wood 
behind. Windows the but had two, one on cither side; but 
neither contained more than two complete pains of glass. The 
spaces, where glass had once been, were now filled up in a. 
strange variety of ways. Here was a piece of board nailed in; 
there a coarse piece of cloth kept out the wind; another broken 
pane was filled Up with paper; and another, were some frag¬ 
ments of the original substance remained, was stopped with an 
old stocking stuffed with straw. In the garden, as it was still 
called, appeared few cabbages and onions, with mow* cab¬ 
bage-stalks than either, and a small patch of miserable 
potatoes. But weeds were the most plentiful of all, and 
chick weed and (groundsel enough appeared there to have sup¬ 
plied a whole forest of singing birds. It had been once fenced 
in, that miserable garden; but the wood had been pulled down 
and burned for firing by its present tenants, or others as 
wretched in circumstances as themselves; and nought remained 
but a strong post hero and there, with sometimes a many- 
coloured rag of coarse cotton fluttering upon some long, rusty 
nail, which had snatched a shred from passing poverty. Three 
or four stented gooseberry bushes, however, marked out the 
limit on one side; a path ran in front between the garden and 
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the brook; and on the other side there was a constant petty 
warfare between the farmer and the inhabitaut’of the hovel as 
to the possession of the border-land; and like a great and 
small state contending, the more powerful always gained some 
advantage in despite of right, but lost perhaps as much by the 
spiteful incursions of the foe, as if he had yielded the contested 
territory. 

On the night of which I speak, the same on which Mowle 
visited the commanding officer of the dragoons at Ilythe, the 
cottage itself, the garden, and all the squalid-looking things 
about the place, were hidden in the deep darkness which had 
again fallen over the earth as soon as night had fallen. The 
rooming, it may be remembered, was the same on which Sir 
Edward Digby had been fired at by the smugglers, had been 
somewhat cold and foggy; but about eleven, the day had 
brightened, and the evening had been sultry. No sooner, how¬ 
ever, did the sun reach the horizon than mists begun to rise, 
and before seven o’clock the whole sky was under cloud and 
the air filled with fog. He must have been well acquainted 
with every step of the country who could find his way from 
town to town. Nevertheless, any one who approached Galley 
Hay’s cottage, as it was called, would, at the distance of at 
least a hundred yards, have perceived something to lead him 
on; for a light, red as that of a baleful meteor, was streaming 
through the two glazed squares of the window into the misty 
air, making them look like the eyes of some -wild animal in a 
dark forest. 

We must panse here, however, for a moment, to explain to 
the r-...der who Galley Ray was, and how she, acquired the first 
of her two appellations, which certainly was. not that which she 
had received at her baptism. Galley Ilay, then, was the old 
woman of whpin Mr. Mowle had given that favourable, account, 
which may be seen in the last chapter; and, to say the truth, 
he had but done her justice. Her name was originally Gillian 
Hay; but, amougst a number of corrupt associates, with whom 
her early life was spent, the first of the two appellations was 
speedily transformed to Gill}’ or Gill. Some, time afterwards, 
when youth'began to wane, and whatever youthful graces she 
possessed were deviating into the virago qualities of the middle 
p age, while watching one night .the approach of a party of 
piuotugglcrr, with whom, she had some intimacy, she perceived 
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three or four custom-house officers coming doJra to launch St 
galley which they had upon the beach for the purpose of Jut¬ 
ting off the free-traders. But Gilly Kay instantly sprang in, 
and with the boat-hook set them all at defiance, till they 
threatened to launch her into the Sea, boat and all. 

It is true, she was reported to have been drunk at the time; 
but her daring saved the smugglers, and conveyed her for two 
months to jail, whence, as may be supposed, she returned not 
much improved in her morals. One of those whom she had 
befriended in the time of need, bestowed on her the name of 
Galley, by an easy transition from her original prajnomen, and 
it remained by her to the last day of her life. 

The reader has doubtless remarked, that amongst the law¬ 
less and the rash, there is a certain fondness for figures of 
speech, and that tropes and metaphors, simile and synecdoche, 
are far more prevalent amongst them than amongst the more 
orderly classes of society. Whether it is or not, that they 
wish to get rid of a precise apprehension of their own acts, I 
cannot say, but certain it> is, that they do indulge in such 
flowers of rhetoric, and sometimes, in the midst of humour, 
qnaintness,*and even absurdity, reach the point of wit, and at 
times soar into the sublime. Galley Ray had, as w< have 
seen, one daughter, whoso fate has been related; and. that 
daughter left one son, who. after his reputed father, one Mark 
Nightingale, was baptized Nightingale Ray. His mother, and 
after Jicr death, his grandmother, used to cull him Little Nighty 
and Little Night; but following their fanciful habits, the 
sraugiilers. who used to frequent the house, found out an asso¬ 
ciation between “Night Ray” and the beams of the brigte and 
mystical orbs that, shine upon us from afar; and some one 
gave him the name of Little Starlight, which remained with 
him. as that of»GalIey had adhered to his grandmother. 

The cottage or hut of the latter, then beamed with an un¬ 
wonted blaze upon the night I have spoken of, till long after 
the hour when Monde had left the inn where his conference 
with, the voting officer had taken place. But let not the 
reader suppose that this illumination proceeded from any great 
expense of wax or oil. Only one small tallow candle, stuck 
into a. long-necked, square-sided Dutch bottle, spread its rays 
through the. interior of the hovel, and that was a iusury; but 
in the fire-place blazed an immense idle of mingled wood and 
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drift-coal, and'over it hung a large hissing pot, as huge and 
cayfacious as that of the witches in Macbeth, or of the no less 
famous Meg Mcrrilies. Galley Ray, however, was a very dif¬ 
ferent person in appearance from the heroine of “Guy Man- 
nering,” and we must endeavour to call up her image as she 
stood by the fire-side, watching the cauldron and a kettle" 
which stood close to it. 

The red and fitful light flashed upon no tall, gaunt form, 
and lighted tip no wild and comtflanding features. There was 
nothing at all poetical in her aspect: it was such as may be 
seen every day in the haunts of misery and vice. Originally 
of the middle height, though once strong and upright, she had 
somewhat sunk down under the hand of Time, and was now 
rather short than otherwise. About fifty she had grown fat 
and heavy; but fifteen years more had robbed her flesh of 
'firmness and her skin of its plumped out, smoothness; and 
though she had not yet reached the period when emaciation 
accompanies decrepitude, her muscles were loose and hanging, 
her face withered and sallow. Her-hair, once a* black as jet, 
was now quite grey, not silver; but with the white greatly 
predominating over the black. Yet, strange to say, her eyes 
were still clear and bright, though small, and somewhat red 
round the lids; and, stranger still, her front teeth were white 
as ivory, offering a strange contrast to the wrinkled and yellow 
skin. Her look was keen; but there was that sort of habitual 
jocularity about it, which in people of her casVe is often partly 
assumed, as an ever ready excuse for evading a close question, 
or covering a dangerous suggestion by a jest, and partly 
natmrA or at least springing from a fearful Jdnd of philosophy, 
gained by the exhaustion of all sorts of criminal pleasures, 
which leaves behind, too surely, the impression that everything 
is but a mockery on earth. Those who have adopted that 
philosophy never give a thought beyond this world. Her 
figure was somewhat bowed, and over her shoulders she had 
the fragments of a coarse woollen shawl, from beneath which 
appeared, as she stirred the pot, her sharp yellow elbows and 
long arms. On her head she wore a cap, which had remained 
there,night and day, for months; and, (hurst hack from her fore¬ 
head, which was lowwnd heavy, appeared the dishevelled grey 
*nir, while beneath the|hiek and beetling brows came the keen 
Vyes, and a nose somewhat aquiline and depressed at the poijit. 
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Near her, on the opposite side of the hearty wag the hoy 
whom the reader baa already seen, and who has been cabled 
Little Starlight; and, even at that late hour, for it was near 
midnight, he seemed as brisk and active as ever. Night and 
day, indeed, appeared to him the same; for he had none of 
the habits of childhood. The setting sun brought no drowsi¬ 
ness to his eyelids: mid-day often found him sleeping after a 
night of watchfulness and activity. The whole course of his 
existence and his thoughts*had been tainted: there was 
nothing of youth either in his mind or his ways. The old 
beldam called him, and thought him, the shrewdest boy that 
ever lived; but, in truth, she had left him no longer a boy, in 
aught but size and looks. Often, indeed generally, he would 
assume the tone of his years, for he found it served his pur¬ 
pose best; but he only laughed at those who thought him & 
child! and prided himself on the cunning of the artifice. 

There might be, it is true, some lingering of the faults of 
youth, but that was all. lie was greedy and voracious, loved 
sweet things ,as well as strong drink, and could uot always 
curb the truant and erratic spirit pf childhood; but still, even 
in his wanderings there was a purpose, and often a malevo¬ 
lence. He would go to see what one person was about; he 
would stay away because another wanted him. It may be 
asked, was this natural wickedness: was his heart so formed 
originally ? Oh! no, reader; never believe such things. There 
are certainly infinite varieties of human character; and I admit 
that flie mind of man is not the blank sheet of paper on which 
we can write What we please, as has been vainly represented. 
Or, if it be, the experience of every man must have *bown 
him, that that paper is of every different kind and quality; 
some that will retam the finest line: some that will scarce 
receive the broadest trace. But still education has immense 
power for good or evil. By education I do not mean teach¬ 
ing. I mean that great and wonderful process by which, 
commencing at the earliest period of infancy, ay, at the 
mother’s breast, the raw material of the mind is manufac¬ 
tured into ail the varieties that we see. I mean the sum of 
every line with which the paper is written as it passes from 
hand to hand. That is education; audjnost careful should 
we be that, at an early period, nought should be written but 
good, for every word once impressed is fi'ell niuh indelible. 
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.Now what reducation had that poor boy received? The 
people of the neighbouring village would have said a very good 
one; for there was what is called a charity school in the 
neighbourhood, where he had been taught to read and write, 
and cast accounts. But this was teaching, not education. 
Oh, fatal mistake! When will Englishmen learn to discriminate 
between the two? His education had been at home, in that 
miserable hut, by that wretched woman, by her companions in 
vice and crime! What had all t the teaching he had received 
at the school done for him, but placed weapons in the hand of 
wickedness? Had education formed any part of the system 
of the school where ho was instructed; had he been taught 
how best to use the gifts that were imparted; had he been 
inured to regulate the mind that was stored; had ho been 
habituated to draw just conclusions from all he read, instead 
of merely being taught to read, tha,t would have teen in‘some 
degree education, and it might have corrected, to a certain 
point, the darker schooling he received at home. Well might 
the great philosopher, who in some things most grossly mis¬ 
used the knowledge he himself'possessed, pronounce that 
“ Knowledge is power;” but, alas! be forgot to add, that it is 
power for good or evil! That poor child had been taught 
that which to him might have been either a blessing or a bane; 
but ail his real educat ion had been for evil; and there he stood, 
corrupted to the heart’s core. 

“ I sr.y, Mother Kay,” he exclaimed, “ $at smells cursed 
nice; can’t you give us a drop before the coves come?’* 

“No, no, you young devil,” replied the old.wornan with a 
grille “ onc can’t tell when they’ll show their mugs at the 
door, and it wouldn’t do for them to find you gobbling up 
their stuff. But bring me that big porringer, and we’ll put 
by enough for you and me. I’ve nimmod one-half of the 
yellow-hoy they sent, so we’ll have a quart of moonshine to¬ 
morrow to help it down.’’ 

“ I could get it very well down without,” answered Little 
Starlight, bringing her a large earthen pot with a cracked cover, 
into which she ladled out about half a gallon of the soup. 

“There, take and put that far under the bed in t’other 
room,” said the ojd woman, adding several expletives of so 
peculiar and unpleasant a character, that I must omit them; 
and, indeed, trusting: to the reader’s imagination, I shall beg 
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leave to soften, as far as possible, the terras qf both the iov 
and his grandmother for the future, merely premising, f hat 
when conversing alone together, hardly a sentence escaped 
their lips without an oath or a blasphemy.” 

Little Starlight soon received the pot from the hands of his 
worthy ancestress, and conveyed it into the other room, where 
,he stayed so long that she called him to come forth, in what, 
to ordinary>e»rs, would have seemed the most abusive language, 
but which, on her lips, was % merely the tone of endearment, 
lie had waited, indeed, to cool the soup, in order to steal a 
portion of the stolen food; but finding that he should be 
detected if be remained longer, he ventured to put his finger 
m to taste it. The result was that he scalded his hand, but 
he was sufficiently Spartan to utter no cry or indication of 
pain; and he escaped all inquiry, for the moment after lie had 
returned, the door burst violently open, and some ten or twelve 
men came pouring in, nearly filling the little room. 

Various were their garbs, and strangely different from each 
other were they in demeanour as well as dress. Some were 
clad in smoeS-frocks, and some in sailors’jackets; some looked 
like respectable tradesmen, some were clothed in a sort of 
fanciful costume of their own, smacking a little of the brigand; 
and one appeared in the ordinary riding-dress of a gentleman 
of that period; but all were well armed, without much con¬ 
cealment of the pistols, which they carried about them in 
addition to the ijword that was not uncommonly borne by more 
that;*one class in England at that time. They were all young 
men except one or two, and three of the number bore evident 
marks of some recent affray. One had a broad strip of plaster 
all the way down’his forehead, another had his uppcrTip ter¬ 
ribly cut, and a third, the gentleman, as I am bound to call 
him, as he assumed th title of major, had a patch over his 
aye, from beifoath which appeared several rings of various 
colours, which showed that the aforesaid patch was not merely 
a means of disguise. 

They were all quite familiar with Galley Ray and her grand¬ 
son; some slapped her on the shoulder; some pulled her ear; 
some abused her horribly in jocular tones; and all called upon 
her eagerly to set their supper before them, vowing that they 
had <x>me twenty miles since seven o’clock that night, and 
were.as hungry as fox-hunters. 
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To each and all Galley Ray had something to say in their 
ow| particular way. To some she was civil and coaxing, ad¬ 
dressed them as “gentlemen,” and to others slang and abusive, 
though quite in good humour, calling them, “you blackguards,” 
and “ you varmint,” with sundry other delectable epithets, 
which I shall forbear to transcribe. 

To give value to her entertainment, she of course started 
every objection and difficulty in the world againSt receiving 
them, asking how, in the name of the fiend, they could expect 
her to take in so many ? where she was to get porringers or 
plates for them all? and hoping heartily that such a troop 
weren’t going to stay above half-an-hour. 

“ Till to-morrow night, Galley, my chicken,” replied the 
major. “Come, don’t make a fuss. It must be so, and you 
shall be well paid. We shall stay in heje to-night; and to¬ 
morrow we shall take to cover in the wood; but young Rad¬ 
ford will come down some time in the day, and then you must 
send up Little Starlight to us to let me know.” 

The matter of the supper was soon arranged to their con¬ 
tentment. Some had tea-cups, and some saucers; some had 
cartliern pans, some wooden platters. Two were honoured 
■with china plates; and the large pot being taken off the fire, 
and set on the ground in the midst of them, each helped him¬ 
self, and went on with liis mCal. A grand brewing of smug¬ 
gled spirits and water then commenced; and a number of horn 
cups were handed round, not enough, indeed, hr all the guests; 
but each vessel was made to serve two or three; ami tlm first 
silence of hunger being over, a wild, rambling, and desultory 
conversation ensued, to which both Galley Ray aud her grand¬ 
son lent an attentive ear. 

The major said something to the man with the cut upon his 
brow, to which the other replied, by condemning his own soul, 
in energetic terms, if he did not blow Harding’s brains out, 
if it vs'cre true. “But I don’t believe it,” he continued. 
“He’s no friend of mine; but he’s not such a blackguard as 
to peach.” 

“So I think; but Dick Radford says he is sure he did,” 
answered the major; “Dick fancies that he’s jealous of not 
having had yesterdav’s job, too, and that’s why he spoiled it. 
We know he was up about that part of the country, on tho 
.pretence of bis seeingCiis Dolly; bat Radford says be went to 



inform, and that he’ll wring hie liver out, as soon as thi% job 
of Ills father’s is over. 

A torrent of blasphemies poured forth by almost every per¬ 
son present followed, and they all called down the most horrid 
coiK^.iftnation on their own heads, if they did not each lend a 
hand to punish the informer. In the midst of this storm of 
big words, Galley Ray put her mouth to the major’s ear, say¬ 
ing, “I could tell young Radford Bow he could ring his heart 
out, and that’s better than his liver. There’s no use of trying 
to kill him, for he doesn’t c;We two straws about that. Sharp 
steel and round lead are what he looks for every day. But I 
could show you how to plague him worse.” 

“Why, you old brute,” replied the major, “you’re a friend 
of his! But yon may tell him if you like. We have all 
sworn it, and we’ll do it; only hold yonr tongue till after to¬ 
morrow night, or I’ll cure your bacon for you.” 

“I’m no friend of his,” cried Galley Ray. “The infernal 
devil, wasn’t it he that shot my girl, Meg? Ay, ay, I know 
he says he didn’t, and that he didn’t fire s$ pistol that day, but 
kept ;ill to the cutlash; but he did. I’m We, and a-purpose, 
too; for didn’t he turn-to that morning, and abuse her like 
the very dirt under his feet, because she came, a little ir. 
liquor, down to his boat-side? Ay, I’ll have my revenge 
I’ve been looking for it long, but now it’s a-coming, it’s 
a-coming very fast; and afore I’ve done with him, I’ll wring 
him out like a wet cloth, till he’s not got one pleasure left ir 
his whole carcass*? nor one thing to look to, for as long sis he 
may live! Ay, ay, he thinks an old woman nothing, but he 
shall see, he shall see;” and the beldame wagged her fright¬ 
ful head backwards and forwards with a look of well-cofltentec 
malice, that made it more horrible than ever. 

“What an old devil!” cried the major, glancing round the 
table with a-lqpk of mock surprise; and then they all burs) 
iuto a roar of laughter which shook the miserable hovel in 
which they sat. 

“ Come, granny, give us some more lush, and leave of) 
preaching,” cried Ned Ramley, the man with the cut upon his 
brow. “You can tell it all to Dick Radford, to-movrow; foi 
he’s fond of cutting up people’s hearts.” , 

“ But how is it; how is it?’’ asked thownnjor. “ I shoulc 
like to hear. 
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“Ay. but you shan’t hear all,” answered Galley Bay. 
“ Lck Dick do Ifis part, and I’ll do mine, so we’ll both have 
oar rfevenge; but I know one thing, if t were a gentlgnlan, 
and wanted a twist at Jack Harding, I’d get his Kate away 
from him. She’s a light-hearted lass, and would listen’to a 
gentleman, I dare say; but, however, I’ll have her away some 
way, and then kick her out into Folkestone streets, to get her 
bread like many a better wtiman than herself.” 

“ Pooh! nonsense 1” said Ned Ramley, “ that’s all stuff. 
Harding is going to marry her, and she knows better than to 
play the fool.” 

“Ay,” answered the old woman, with a look of spite; “I 
shouldn’t wonder if Hardiug spoiled tbisjob for old Radford, too.” 

“ Not he!” cried Ramley, “ he would pinch himself there, 
old tiger; for his own pay depends upon it.” 

“Ay, upon landing the stuff safely,” answered the old wo¬ 
man, witli a grin, “ but not upon getting it clear up Into the 
Weald. He may have both, Neddy, ray dear; he may have 
both pays; first for landing and then for penciling. Play 
booty for ever! that’s the way to, make money; and who 
knows but you may get another crack of your own pretty skull, 
or have your brains sent flying out, like the inside of an egg 
against the pillory.” 

“Tty the fiend, he had better not!”said Ned Ramley, “for 
there will be some of ns left, at all events, to pay him.” 

“ Como, speak ont, old woman,” cried another of the men; 
“ have you or your imp there got any inkling ihat the custom¬ 
house blackguards have nosed the job? If we find they have, 
and yon don’t tell. I’ll send you into as much thick loam ns 
will ewer you well, I can tell you;” and he added a horrible 
oath to give force to his words. 

“ Not they, as yet,” answered the beldam, “ of that I am 
qt.-ite sure; for ns soon as the guinea and the message came, I 
went down to bny the beef, and mutton, and the onions; and 
there I saw Mowle talking to Gurney the grocer, and heard 
him say that he had spoiled Mr. Radford’s venture this morn¬ 
ing, for one turn at least; and after that, I sent down Little 
Nighty there, to watch him and his cronies; and they all seemed 
very jolly, he said, when he came back half an hour ago, and 
crowing like so many-young cocks, as if they had dene a mighty 
deal. Didn’t they, my dear?” . 
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“Ay, that they did, granny,” replied the h$y, with a look 
of simplicity^ “ and when I went to the tap of the Rragfti ta 
get twopeim’orth, I heard the landlord say that Mowle was up 
with^jp dragoon colonel, telling him all about the fine morn¬ 
ing’s work they had made.” 

“Devilish fine, indeed!’’ cried Ned Rarnley. “Why they 
did nctf get one quarter of the thing!; and if we can save a 
third, thatis enough to pay very well, I can tell them.” 

“ No, nol they know noting as yet,” continued the old 
woman, with a sapient shake of the head; “ I can’t say what 
they flay hear before to-morrow night; but, if they do bear 
anything, I know where it will come from, that’s all. People 
may be blind if they like; but I’m not, that’s one thing.” 

“No, nol you see sharp enough, Galley Ray,” answered 
the, major. “ But hark, is not that the sound of a horse com¬ 
ing down?” 

All the men started up; and some one exclaimed, “I 
shouldn’t Wonder if it were Mowle himself. He’s always 
spying about.” 

“If it is, I’ll blow h!s brains out,” said Ned Rarnley, 
motioning to the rest to make their way into the room 
behind. 

, “ Ay, you had best, I think, Neddy,” said Galley Bay, in 
a qniet, considerate tone, answering his rash threat as coolly 
as if she had been speakmg of the catching of a trout. 
“ You’ll have hjm here all snug, and may never get such 
another chance. ‘Dead men tell no tales,’ Neddy. But, get 
back; ’tis a horse, sure enough 1 You can take your own 
time, if you go in there.” 

The young mim retreated; and bending down her lips to 
the boy’s ear, the old witch inquired iu a whisper, “ Is t’other 
door locked, and the window fast?” 

“Yes,” saic? the boy, in the same tone; “and the key hid 
in the sacking.” 

“ Then if there are enough to take ’em,” murmured Gaily 
Bay to herself; “take ’em they shall 1 If there’s no one but 
Mowle, he must go: that’s clear. Stretch out that bit o’ sail, 
boy, to. catch the blood.” 

But before the boy could obey her whigper, the door of the 
hut was thrown open; and instead of Mowle there appeared 
the figure of Richard Radford. 
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“(Here, Little^Starlight!” he cried, “ hold my horse. Why, 
whcwj are all the men?'./'.Have they not come?”,. „ 

The old woman arranged her face in an instant into the 
sweetest smile it was capable of assuming, and replw'V in¬ 
stantly, “Oh! dear, yes: bless your beautiful face, Mr. Radford, 
but we didn’t expect yon to-night, and thought it was soma 
of the custom-house blackguards when we heard the horse. 
Here, Neddy! Major! It’s only Mr. Radford.” *' 

Ere she had uttered the call, thg men, hearing a well-known 
voice, were entering the room again; and young Radford 
shook hands with several of them familiarly, congratulating 
the late prisoners on their escape. 

“ 1 found I couldn’t come to-morrow morning,” he said, 
“ and so I rode down to-night. It’s all settled for to-mor- 
ow, and by this time Harding’s at sea. He’ll keep over - on 
the other side till the sun is low; and we must bo ready 
for work by ten, though I don’t think he’ll get close in before 
midnight.” 

“ Are you quife sure of Harding, Mr. Radford?” asked the 
major. “ I thought you had doubts of him about this other 
venture.” 

“ Ay, and so I have still,” answered Richard Radford, a 
dark scowl coming over his face, “ but we must get this job 
over first. My father says he will have no words about it till 
this is all clear, and after that I may do as I like. Then, 
major, then-” 

He did not finish the sentence, but those who heard -him 
knew very well what he meant; and the major inquired, 
“ But he quite safo in this business? The old woman 
thinks not.” 

Young Radford mused with a heavy brow for a minute or 
two, and then replied, after a sudden start, “But it’s no use 
now; lie’s at sea by this time, and we can’t mend it. Have 
you heard anything certain of him, Galley Ray?” . t 

“No, nothing quite for certain, my beauty,” said the old 
woman; “but one thing I know, he was seen there upon the 
cliffs with two strange men, a-talking away at a great rate, 
and that was the very night he saw your father, too; but that 
deal 1 little cunning dyvil, my boy, Nighty, he’s the shrewdest 
lad that ever lived, found it all out.” 

“ What did he find (At ?” demanded young Radford, sharply. 
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“Why, who throne was, he could never be'sure,” anaWere^ 
lie beldajj*r*a nasty-looking, ugly brute, all tattooed in the 
a wild Indian; but the other was the colonel of dra¬ 
goon^that’s certain, so Nighty says, ho is the shrewdest boy 
that-” 

Richard P.adford and his companions gazed at each other 
with very t meaning and very ill-satisfied looks; but the former 
at length said, “Well, we shall see, we shall see; and if he 
does, he shall rue it. In thl meap time, major, what we must 
do is, to have force enough to set" them, dragoons and all, at 
defiance. My father has got already a hundred men, and I’ll 
beat up for more to-morrow. I can get fifty or sixty out of 
Sussex. We’ll all be down with you, early. The soldiers 
are scattered about in little parties, so they can never have 
very many together; and the devil’s in it if we can’t beat a 
handful of them.” 

“ Give us a hundred men,” said Ned llamley, “ and we’ll 
beat the whole Tegiment of them.” 

“ Why, there are not to be found twenty of them together 
in any one place,” answered young Radford, “except at Folke¬ 
stone, and wc shan’t have the run within fifteen or sixteen 
miles of that, so we shall easily do for them; and I should 
like to give those rascals a licking.” , 

“Then, what’s to be done with Harding?” asked Ned 
Ramley. 

“ Leave him to me, leave him to me, Ned,” replied the young 
gentleman; “I’ll find a way of settling accounts with him.” 

“Why the old woman was talking something about it,” 
said the major. , “Gome, speak np, old brute 1 Wfiat is it 
you’ve got to say?” 

“ Oh! I’ll tell him quietly when he’s a going,” answered 
Galley Ray. 4‘ It’s no business of yours, major.” 

“ She' hates him like poison,” said the major, in a whisper 
to young Radford, “ so that you must not believe all she says 
about him.” 

The^oung man gave a gloomy smile, and then, after a few 
words more, unceremoniously turned the old woman out of her 
own hovel, telling her he would come and speak to her in a 
moment. As soon as the hut was cleafof her presence, ho 
proceeded to make all his final arrangements with the lawless 
set .who were gathered together within.’ 
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‘H thought that Harding was not to sot off till to-morrow 
morning,” said one of the more staid-looking dr ILg party Jit 
length; “I wonder your father lets him make such'Ranges, 
Mr. 'Radford; it looks suspicious, to my thinking.” 

“No, no; it was by my father’s own orders,” said young 
Radford; “there’s nothing wrong in that. I saw the note 
sent this evening; so that’s all right. By some contrivance 
of his own, Harding is to give notice to one of the people on 
Tolsford Hill when he is well in land and all is safe; and. then 
we shall .see a fire lighted on the top, which is to be our signal, 
to gather down on the beach. It’s all right in that respect, at 
least.” 

“ I’m glad to hear it,” answered the other; “ and now, as 
•all is settled, had you not better take a glass of grog before 
you go?” 

“No, no,” replied the young man, “ I’ll keep my head cool 
for to-morrow; for I’ve got a job to do in the morning that 
may want a clear eye and a steady hand." 

“ Well, then, good luck to youl* said Ned Ramley, laugh¬ 
ing; and with this benediction, the young gentleman opened 
the cottage door. 

He found Galley Ray holding his horse alone; and as soon 
as she saw him, she said, “ I have sent the boy away, Mr. 
Radford, because I wanted to have a chat with you for a 
minute, all alone, about that blackguard, Harding;” mid sink¬ 
ing her voice to a whisper, she proceeded for several miyutes, 
detailing her own diabolical notions, of how young Radford 
might best revenge himself on Harding, with a coaxing^man- 
aer, aval sweet tone, which contrasted strangely and horribly, 
both with the words which she occasionally used, and the 
general course of her suggestions. Young Radford sometimes 
laughed, with a harsh sort of bitter unpleasant merriment, 
and sometimes, asked questions, but more frequently remained 
listening attentively to what she said. 

Tiius passed some ten minutes, at the end of which time, 
re exclaimed, with an oath, “ I’ll do it!” and then mounting 
his horse, he rode away slowly and cautiously, on account of 
the thick fog and narrow and stony road. 

No sooner was he gone, than Little Starlight crept out from 
between the cottage^ and a pile of dried furze-bushes, which 
had been cast down on tho left of the hut, at once affording 
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fuel to the inhabitants, and keeping out t!-.c %ind from Jlar^ 
brack in A»*»>alfJ"V'hieh penetrated through and through, into 
|jp rocMlfwhero young Radford had been conversing with tue 
ssilkjpers. 

“i.ti.! you hoar them, my kiddy?” asked the old woman, 
as sot it as the boy approached her. 

‘•Every word. Mother Ray,” answered Little Starlight. 
“Rut, gift in, get in, or they will be thinking something; and 
I’ll tell you all to-morrow.’* 

The old woman saw the propriety of his suggestion; and, 
both entering the hovel, the door was shut. "With it., I may 
'close a scene upon which I have been obliged to pause longer 
than I could have wished. 


CHAPTER XVII, 

The man who follows a wolf goes straight on after him till he 
rides him down; but, in chasing a fox, it is always expedient 
and fair to take across the easiest country for your horse or 
for yourself, to angle a field, to make for a slope when the 
neighbouring hank is too high, to avoid a clay fallow, or to 
skirt a shaking moss. Very frequently, however, one beholds 
an inexperienced sportsman (who does not wall knoiv the 
country he is rifling, and sees the field broken up into several 
paiTtes, each taking its own course after the hounds) pause for 
several minutes, not knowing which to follow. Such is often 
the’ease with the romance writer also, when the broke*, nature 
of the country over which hig course lies, separates his charac¬ 
ters, and he cannot proceed with till of them at once. 

. Now, at tbp present moment, T would fain follow the smug¬ 
glers to tho end of their adventure; but, in so doing, dear 
reader, I should (to borrow a shred of tho figure I have just 
used) get before my hounds; or, in other words, I should too 
greatly violate that strict chronological order which is necessary 
in an important history like the present I must, therefore, re¬ 
turn, by the reader’s good leave, to the house of Mr. Zachary 
Croyland, almost immediately after Si» Edward Digby had 
ridden away, on the day following yoking Radford’s recently 
related interview with tho smugglers, at wiped day, with a 
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sadyviolation o" the chronological order I have mentions ! 
above, I had already arrived, as the reaueV remembe,, 
in chapter fourteen. 

Mi-. Croyland then stood in the little drawing-rooS^ "atfed 
up according to his own peculiar notions, where Sir Edward’s 
wound bad been dressed, and Edith, his niece, sat at no great 
distance on one of the low ottomans, for which he had an 
oriental predilection. She was a little excited, 1/oth by all 
that she had witnessed and all (that she had not; and her 
bright and beautiful eyes were raised to her uncle’s face, aa 
she inquired, “How did all this happen? You said you would 
tell :ne when they were gone.” 

Mr. Croyland gazed at her with that sort of parental 
tenderness which lie had long nourished in his heart towards 
her; and certainly, as she sat there, leaning lightly upon her 
arm, and with the sunshine falling upon her beautiful form, 
her left hand resting upon her knee, and one small beautiful 
foot extended beyond her gown, he could not help thinking 
her the loveliest creature he had eyer beheld in his life, and 
asking himself: “ Is sucli a being as tbit, so full of grace in 
person, and excellence in mind, to be consigned to a rude, 
brutal bully, like the man who has just met with deserved 
chastisement at my door?’’ 

He had just begun to answer her question, thinking how be 
might best do so without inflicting more pain upon her than 
necessary, when the black servant I have mentMued entered the 
drawing-room, saying, “ A man want to speak to you, master.” 

“ A manl’’ cried Mr. Croyland, impatiently. “ What man? 
I don’t want any maul I’ve had enough of men for one 
morning, surely, with those two fools fighting just opposite 
my house.! What sort of a man is it?’’ " 

“Very odd man, indeed, master,” answered the Hindoo. 
“ Cot great blue pattern on liim’s face. Strange looking maD. 
Think him half mad,” and he made a deferential bow, as if 
submitting his judgment to that of his master. 

“ Well, I like odd men,’’ exclaimed Mr. Croyland. “ I like 
strange men hotter than any others. I’m not sure I do not 
like them a Icetle mad; not too much, not too much, you know, 
Edith, my dear! Jot dangerous; just mad enough to be 
.pleasant, but not furious or obstreperous. Where have you. 
gut him?” 
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“ In do librarjsmnster,” replied the man; and he t^gin. 
tiding dow^Tirtooks directly.” 

jjiajrtimi ' ’ isji 

dined; .said Mr. (Jroylaud; “or ho may not only take flown 
the books, bat take them away. That would’nt do, you know, 
Edith, my dear, that wouldn’t do. Without iny niece and 
my books, jvhat would become of me ? I don’t intend to lose 
either the one or the other. So that you are never to marry, 
my love; mind that, you are*never to marry!” 

Edith smiled faintly, very faintly indeed; but for the world 
she would not have made her uncle feel that he had touched upon 
a tender point. “ 1 do not think 1 ever shall, my dear uncle,” 
she answered; and saying, “That’s a good girl!” the old 
gentleman hurried out of the room to see his "unknown visitor.. 

Edith remained for some time where she was, in deep and 
even painful thoughts. All that she had learnt from her sister, 
since Zara’s explanation with Sir Edward Digby, amounted 
hut to this: that he whom she had so deeply loved, whom she 
still loved so deeply, was yet living. Nothing more had 
reached her; and, though hope, the fast dinger to the last 
wreck of probability, yet whispered that lie might love, her 
still, that she might not be forgotten, that she might not bo 
abandoned, yet fear and despondency far predominated, and 
their hoarse tones nearly drowned the feeble whisper of a voice 
which once had been loud.and gay in her heart. 

Afyjr meditating, then, for some minutes, she rose and left 
the drawing-room, passing, on her way to the stabs, the door 
of the library to which her uncle had previously gone. Sfio 
heard him talking Joud as she went along; but the souiifls were 
gay, cheerful, ami anything but angry; and another voice was 
answering, in mellower tones, somewhat melancholy, indeed, 
but still not sad. Going rapidly by, this was all she distin¬ 
guished; but after she reached her own room, which was 
nearly above the library, the murmur of the voices still rose 
up for more than an hour, and at length Mr. Ci'oyland and his 
guest came out, and walked through the vestibule to the 
door. 

“God bless you, Harry; God bless you!” said Mr. Croyland, 
with an appearance of warmth and afl'ecti'Su which Edith had 
seldom known him to display towards a§y one; “if you won’t 
stay, I can’t help it. But mind your promise; $iind your pro- 
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In thrte or four days, you known” and with anotjfer 
1 cordial farewell, they parted. 

■\ytien the stranger was gone, however, Mr^CrojjJf.iul 
renSkined standing in the vestibule for several lninmesrfazing 
dqwn upon the lloor-cloth, and murmuring to himself various 
broken sentences, from time to time. “ Who’ll have'thought 
it,” he said; “thirty years come Lady-day next, sine?, wc 
saw each other! lint this isn’t quite right of the boy: 1 v,ill 
scold him; I will frighten him,*too. lie shouldn’t deceive; 
nobody should deceive: it’s not right. But after all, in love 
and war, every stratagem is fair, they say; and I’ll work for 
him, that I will. Here, Edith, my love,” he continued, 
calling up the stairs, for he had heard his niece’s light foot 
above, “come, and take a walk with me, my dear: it will do 
us both good.” 

Edith came down in a moment, with a hat (or bonnet) in 
her hang; and although Mr. Croyland affected, on most occa¬ 
sions, to be by no means communicative, y< t there was in his 
whole maimer, and in the expression of his face, quite sufficient 
to indicate to his niece, that lie was labouring under the pres¬ 
sure of a secret, which was not a very sad or dark one. 

“There, ray dear!” lie exclaimed, “I said just now that 
I would not have you many; but I shall take off the restric¬ 
tion. I will not prohibit the banns, only iu case you should 
wish to marry some one I don’t approve. But I’ve rot a 
husband for you; I’ve got a husband for y&u, better tin n ail 
the Radfords that ever were christened; though, by the way, 
I doubt whether these follows ever wore christened at all: a 
get of-unbelieving, haIi-barbarou3 sceptics* I do not think, 
upon my conscience! that eld Radford believes in anything 
but the existence of iiis own individuality.” 

“But who is the husband you have got for me?” demanded 
Edith, forcing herself to assume a look of gaiety which was 
not natural to her. “ I hope he’s young, handsome, rich, and 
agreeable.” 

“All, all!” cried Mr. Croyland. “Those are absolute 
requisites in a lady’s estimation, I know. Never was such a 
get of grasping monkeys as you women. Youth, beauty, 
riches, and a courtly air; you must have them all, or yon are 
dissatisfied; and tho,ugliest, plainest, poorest woman in all 
f Europe, thiuks that Sic has every right to a phoenix for lief 
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(|mpanion; an anml: a demi-god. But yoli shall see^ yoa 
stall see^wrd^flfalis true spirit of a fond parent, if yoiufo 
nwse<^?ith my eyes, hear with my ears, a^undoij»t%jjd 
witlr : isy understanding; why. I’ll disinherit you. BM who 
the mischief is this, now?” l;o continued, looking ont at 
door; “another man on horseback, upon my life, as if we Bad 
not had enough of them already. Never, since 1 have been 
in this county of Kent, has my poor, quiet, peaceable door 
been besieged in this manner before.” 

“ It’s only a servant with a note, my dear nncle,” said 
Edith. 

“ Ah! something more on your account,” cried Mr. Croy¬ 
land. “It’s all because you arc here. Baba, Baba! seo 
what that fellow wants! It’s not your promised husband, mjt 
dear, so yon need not eye him so curiously.” 

“ Oh! no,” answered Edith, smiling. “I took it for granted 
that my promised husband, as you call him, was to be this 
same odd, strango-looking gentleman, who has been with you 
for the last hour.” 

“Pooh, no!” crietl Mr. Croyland; “and yet, my lady, I 
can tell you, you could not do better in some respects, for he’s 
a very good man, a very excellent man indeed, and has tbo 
advantage of being a l&ile mad, as I said before: that is, he’s 
wise enough not to cars what fools think of him. That’s what 
is called being mad now-a-days. Who is it from. Baba?” 

“Didn’t say,Piaster,” answered the Indian, who had just 
ha'jueu him a note. “ lie wait an answer.” 

“ Oh! vary well,” answered Mr. Croyland. “ Tie may get 
a shorter one thap he expects. I’ve no time to ha answering 
notes. People in England spend oue-lialf of their lives in 
writing notes that mean nothing, and the other half in sealing 
them. Why jan’t the fools send a message?” 

While he had been thus speaking, the worthy old gentle¬ 
man had been adjusting the spectacles to his nose, and walking 
with his usual brisk step to the window in the passage, against 
which he planted his baok, so that the light might fail over his 
shoulder upon the paper; but as he read, a great change came 
over his countenance. 

“Ahl that’s right! that’s well! tftat*s honest!” he said: 
“ I see what he means, but- I’ll let h^m speak ont himself, 
Walk into the garden, Edith, my love, till I aqgwer this man’s 
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note. Baba, Wd the fellow wait for a moment ;” and eteppif g 
.into the library, Mr. Croyland sought {SrVipvvthat wot Id 
write, and then scrawled, in a very rude and croc^gd 1m id, 
'will??', soon made the paper look like an ancient Greeii *3ianu- 
'"'ript, a few lines, to the beauty of which he added the effect 
of bad blotting-paper. Then folding his note up, he sealed 
and addressed it, first reading carefully over again the" epistle 
which he had just received, and with which it may be as well 
to make the reader acquainted,® though I shall abstain from 
looking into Mr. Croylaud’s answer till it reaches its destina¬ 
tion. The letter which the servant bad brought was to the 
following effect:—• 

“ The gentleman who had the pleasure of travelling with 
Mr. Croyland from London, and who was introduced to him 
by the name of Captain Osborn, was about to avail himself of 
Mr. Croyland’s invitation, when some circumstances came to 
his knowledge, which seem to render it expedient that he 
should have a few minutes’ conversation with Mr. Croyland 
before he visits his house. He is at present at Woodchurch,- 
and will remain there till two o’clock, if it is convenient for 
Mr. Croyland to sec him at that place to-day. If not, he will 
return to Woodchurch to-morrow, towards one, and will wait 
for Mr. Croyland till any hour he shall appoint.” 

“ There! give that to the gentleman’s servant,” said Mr. 
Croyland; and then depositing his spectacles safely in their 
case, he walked out into the garden to seek Edith. 

Tii@>servatit, in the mean while, went St a rapid pace, over 
pleasant hill and dirte, till he reached the village of Wood- 
church, and stopped at a little public-house, before the doot of 
which stood three dragoons, with their horsgs’ bridles over 
their arms. As speedily as possible, the man entered the 
house, and walked up stairs, where he found, his master talking 
to a man, covered with dust from the road. 

“Mr. Mowle should have given me farther information,*’ 
the young officer said, looking at a paper in. his hand. “ I 
could have made my combinations here as well as at Ilythe.” 

“He sent me o£»in a great hurry, sir,” answered the man; 
“but I’ll tell him what yon say.” 

Stay, stay!” said,the officer, holding out his hand to his 
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sU’vant for the note which lie had brought. |‘I will tell'fou 
mire in a mjn^j^mnd breaking open the seal, he readJMr. 
Cwyland^ulSmstle, wnieh was to the following effect:— 

“Mr. Croyland presents his compliments to Captain O&j 
born, and has had the honour of receiving his letter, although 
he cannot conceive why Captain Osborn should wish to speak 
with him at: Woodchnrch, when he could so easily speak with 
him in his own house; yet Mr. Croyland is Captain Osborn’s 
very humble servant, and will do as he bids him. As it is 
now past one o’clock, as it would take half-an-hour to get Mr. 
Croyland’s carriage ready, and an hour to reach Woodchuroh; 
and as it is some years since Mr. Croyland has got upon the 
back of anything but an ass or a hobby-horse, having more¬ 
over no asses at hand with the proper proportion of legs, 
though many deficient in number, it is impossible for him to 
reach Woodchurcb by the time stated to-day. He will be over 
at that place, however, by two o’clock to-morrow, and hopes 
that Captain Osborn will be able to return with him, and 
spend a few days in an old "bachelor’s house.” 

The young officer’s face was grave as he raid the first part 
of the letter, but it relaxed into a smile towWs the end. lie 
then gave, perhaps, ten seconds to thought; after which, rous¬ 
ing himself abruptly, he turned to the dusty messenger from 
Myths, and fixing a somewhat searchiug glance upon the 
mau’sjace, he said, “Tell Mr. Mowlo that I will lie over with 
him directly, and as the troops, it seems, will be required on 
the side of Folkestone, he must have everything prepaid ou 
his part, for we shall have no time to spare.” 

The man bowed with a stolid look, and withdrew; and after 
■he had loft tile room, the officer remained silent for a moment 
or two, looking but of the window till ho saw him mount his 
horse and depart. Then, descending in haste to the inn door, 
he gave various orders to the dragoons who were there wait¬ 
ing, To one they ftere, “Hide off to Folkestone as ffist as 
you can go, and tell Captain Irby to march immediately with 
his troop to Bibington, which place he must reach before two 
o’clock in the morning.” To another: ‘£You gallop off to 
Appledore, and bid the sergeant there bring his party down 
to Brenzet Corner in the Marsh, and pbt himself under the 
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go 4,ip>rd, and tell Lieutenant Green t(“*?'■•’down all lm? 
Mibra 13 far a® Bfomley Green, taking up’ the parf^t Kin J- 
inA. 1 % Let him be there by three; and remember, t. ,v \, arc 
private orders. Not a word to any one.” 

' fhe men sprang into the saddles as soon as the last word's 
were spoken, and rode away in different directions; and, after 
bidding his servant bring round bis horse, the yenng officer 
remained standing at the door of the inn, with his tall form 
erect, his arms crossed upon his chest, and his eyes gazing 
towards Havbourne House. .He was in the midst of the scenes 
where his early days had been spent. Every object around 
him was familiar to his eye: not a hiH, not a wood, not a 
clmrch steeple or a farm-house, but had its association with 
some of those bright things which leave a lustre in the 
evening sky of life, even when the day-star of existence 1m 
set. There were the pleasant hours of childhood, the sports 
of boyhood, the dreams of youth, the love of early manhood. 
The light that memory cast upon the whole might not be 
so strong and powerful, might not present them in so real and 
definite a form, as in the full day of enjoyment; but there is 
a great difference between that light of memory, when it 
brightens a periSPof life that may yet renew the joys which 
have passed away for a time, and when it shines upon plea¬ 
sures gone for ever. In the latter case it is but ns the moon¬ 
light: a reflected beam, without the warmth .of fruis ion or the 
brilliancy of hope; but in the former it is as the glow ' f the 
descending snn, which sheds a purple lustre through the vista 
of thgcjiast, and gives a promise of returning joy even, as it 
sinks away. He st<^d, then, amongst thtf scene of his early 
years, with hope refreshed, though stall with the remembrance 
of sorrows tempering the warmth of expectation, perhaps 
shading the present. It wanted, indeed, but softe small circum¬ 
stance, by bearing afar, like some light wind, the dond of 
thought, to give to all around the bright hues of other days, 
and tl*t was soon afforded. He had not remained there above 
two or three minutes when the landlord of the public-house 
came out, and stood directly before him. 

“Oh! I forgot £our bill, my good fellow,” said the young 
officer. “What is my score?”_ 

“No, sir, it is no#that,” answered the man, “but I think 
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yj lu have forgotten-,me. I could not let yon go, howa^r 
w about just askiim^j'Ott to shake bands with me, thoughyoi 
ail n greatjff'-utiMiail now, and I am much what I wasTj 

Tjjjje jj/iing officer gazed at liim for a moment, and let 
eye run over tho stout limbs and portly person of. the hwraford 
tdl at length ho said, in a doubtful tone, “ Surely, you cam® 
be young Miles, the son of my father’s clerk?” 

“ Ay, sir, just the same,” replied the host; “ bnt youni 
and old, we change, jnst as w % omen do their names when the; 
marry. Not that six or seven years have made mo old either 
but I was six and twenty when yon went away, and as thii 
as a whipping post; now I’m two and thirty and as fat ns ; 
porker. That makes a wonderful difference, sir. But l’r 
glad you don’t forget old times.” 

“ Forget them. Miles 1” said tho young officer, holding on 
his hand to him; “Oh! no; they are too deeply written in m; 
heart ever to be blotted out! I thought 1 was too mncl 
changed myself for any one to remember me, hut’ those win 
we.ro most dear to me. What between the effects of time am 
labour, sorrow and war, I hardly fancied that any one in Ken 
would, know me, But you are changed for the better, 1 fo 
the worse. Yet I am very glad to see you, Miles; and I she. 
see you again to-morrow, for I am coining bade here toward 
two o’clock. In the mean time, you need not say you hav 
seen me, for 1 do not wish it to be known that I am here 
tiii I have learned a little of what reception 1 am likely t 
have.” * 

“OSl I understand, sir; I understand,” replied the land 
lord; “and if you should want to know how the landjies, 
can always tell yop; for you see, I have the parish-clerks 
club, which meets he£6 once a week; and then all tiie news o 
;the country conies out; and besides, many a one of ther 
comes in here at other times, to have a gossip with old Raf 
Mlies’s son, so that I hear everything that goes on in th 
county almost as soon as it is done; and right glad shall I b 
,to tell you anything you want to know, just for old times 
•sake, when yon used to go shooting snipes by the brooks, an 
I used to come after for the sport; that is to say, anythin 
about your own people, not about the smugglers, yon know, 
/or they say yon are sent here to put them cfown; and I should 
(toot like to peach, even to you. I heard that some great 
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geffileman had ( .come down—a Sir Harry Somebody. But 
Jlittlr thought it was you, till I saw yon-just now standing 
& * n ^igso melancholy towards Ilarbournc, and'tiuilVng, 1 dsf-e 

TjSf the old house at Tiffenden. 

“ Indeed I was,” answered the young officer, with a sigh. 
“ iut as to the smugglers, my good friend, I want no infor¬ 
mation. I am sent down with my regiment merely to aid the 
civil power, which seems totally incompetent to stop the daring 
outrages that are every day committed. If this were suffered 
to go on, all law, not only regarding the revenue, but even 
that affecting the protection of life and property, would soon 
be at an end.” ■ 

“That it would, sir,” answered the landlord; “and it’s 
well nigh at an end already, for that matter.” 

“Well,” continued the officer, “though the service is not 
an agreeable one, and I think, considering all things, might 
have been entrusted to another person, yet I have but to obey; 
and' consequently, being here, am ready whenever called upon 
to support the officers, either of j ustice or the revenue, both by 
arms and by advice. But I have 1- no other duty to perform, 
and indeed would rather not have any information regarding 
the proceedings of these misguided men, except through the 
proper channels. If I had the absolute command of the 
district, with orders to put down smuggling therein, it might 
be a different matter; but I have not.” 

“Ay, I thought there was a mistake shout it,” replied 
Miles;but here is your horse, sir; I shall see you to-morrow, 
then ? ” 

“Certainly,” answered the officer; and having paid hie 
score, tie mounted and rode away. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The colonel of the dragoon jegimeut rode into Hytia coolly 
ami calmly, followed by his servant; for though, to say the 
truth, he h:id pushed his horse very fast for sense part of the 
way, he judged it expedient not to cause any bustle in the 
town by ah appearance of haste and excitement. It was cus¬ 
tomary in those days for officers in the army in active service, 1 
even when not on actual duty, to appear in their regimental 
uniform; but this practice the gentleman in question had dis¬ 
pensed with since he left London, on many motives, both 
public and personal; and though he wore the cockade, at that 
time the sign and symbol of a military man, or of one who 
affected that position, yet he generally appeared in plain 
clothes, except when any large body of the troops were 
gathered together. 

At the door of the inn where he had fixed his head-quar¬ 
ters, and in the passage leading from it into the house, were 
a number of private soldiers and a sergeant; and amongst them 
appeared Mr. IV^pwle, the custom-house officer, waiting the 
arrival of the commander of the dragoons. As the latter dis¬ 
mounted, Mowle advanced to his side, saying something in a 
low voice. The young officer looked at the sky, w(j^;h was 
still glowing bright with the sun, which had about an hour and 
a-haif to run-ere it teached the horizon. 

“In an hour, Mr. Mowle*” replied the officer; “ there will 
be time enough. Make all your own arrangements in the 
mean while.” 

“ But, sir, if you have to send to Folkestone?” said Mowle. 
“You misunderstood me, I think.” 

“No, no,” anwered the colonel, “ I did not. You misun¬ 
derstood me. Come back in an hour. If you show haste or 
anxiety you will put the enemy on his guard.” 

After having said these few words in a Tow tone, he entered 
the. house, gave some orders to tho soldfcrs, several of whom 
sauntered away slowly to their quarters, as if the business of 
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,the day were oter; and then, proceeding Jo his own room, Ijj 
kfftsjpte bell and ordered dinner. , 

^..> 1 *]^ thought there was a bit of a bustle, sir?” saidHhe lavfl- 
lord, uquiripgly, as he put the first dish upon the table; 

'Oh dear, no!” replied the colonel. “Did you mean .wuJt 
these men who have escaped?” 

“ I didn’t know about what, colonel,” answered the landlord, 

“ but seeing Mr. Mowle waiting for you—” 

“ You thonght it must be about them,” added the officer; 

“ but yon are mistaken, my good friend. There is no bustle 
at all. The men will, doubtless, soon be taken, one after the 
other, by the constables. At all events, that is an affair with 
which 1 can have nothing to do.” 

, The landlord immediately retreated, loaded with intelligence, 
and informed two men who were sipping rum-and-water in 
the tap-room, that Mowle had come to ask the colonel to help 
in apprehending “the major,” „.nd others who had been rescued, 
and that the colonel would have nothing to do with it. 

The men finished their grog much more rapidly than they 
had begun it, and tiien walked out of the house, probably to 
convey the tidings elsewhere. Now, the. town of Hvthe is 
composed, as every one knows, of one large and principal street, 
nearly at the bottom of the hill, with several back streets, or 
perhaps lanes we might call them, running parallel to the first, 
and a great number of shorter ones running up and down the 
hill, and connecting the principal thoroughfihe with those he- 
hiud it. Many, nay, I might say most, of the houses in the 
main street had, at the time I speak of, a back as well as a 
front entrance. They might sometimes have even more than 
one, for there were trades carried on in I]’ythe,.as the reader 
has been made aware, which occasionally required rapid and, 
secret modes of exit. Nor was the house in ydiieh the young 
commander of dragoons resided without its cont'eniences in 
this respect; but it so happened that Mowle, the officer, was 
well acquainted with all its different passages and contrivances, 
and, consequently, he took advantage, on his return gt the 
cud of an hour, of one of the small lanes which led him by a 
hack way into the inn. Then ascending a narrow staircase 
without disturbing* anybody, he made his way to the room he 
sought, where ho fojind the colonel of the regiment quietly- 
““ritinv gome .letters after his brief meal was over. 
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“Well, Mr. Mo.ydc,” said the young office^ folding ujj am, 
sealing the noth'& %d just concluded, “ now I(& mehea. 
yoa^ha'Je discovered, and where yon wish the troop» to, 

“I am afraid, sir, we have lost time,” atrsw»ed Mowle; 
**for I can’t tell at what time the landing will take place. 

“ Not before midnight,” replied hia companion; “ there is 
iito vessel in sight, and with the wind at' this quarter they 
can’t he vlry quick in their jnovemeats.” • 

“ Why, probably not before midnight, sir,” answered 
Mowle; “ but there are not above fifty of yonr men within 
round, and if you’ve to send for them to Folkestone 
and 1 Asltford, andout almost to Staplehurst, they will have no 
time to make ready and march, and the fellows will be off into' 
the Weald before we can catch them;” 

The young officer smiled. “ Tiicn you think fifty men will 
not be enough?” he asked. 

“ Not half enough,” answered Mowle, beginning to sot down 
3us companion as a person of very little intellect or energy. 
“ Why, from what I bear, there will be some two or three 
hundred of these fellows down, to carry the goods after they 
arc run, and* every one of them equal to a dragoon, at any 
time.” 

“ Well, we shall seel” said the young officer, coolly. “You 
are sure that Dymchnrch is the place?” 

“Why, somewhere thereabouts, sir; and that’s a, long way 
off,”^nswercd Mowle; “so if you have any arrangements to 
make, you had better make them.” 

“ They are all made,” replied the colonel; “ but^tell me, 
Mr, Mowle, does it not frequently take place that, when smug¬ 
glers are pursued ip the marsh, they throw their goods into 
the cuts aud canals and creeks by which it is intersected?” 

#EoJbe save they do, sir,” exclaimed the officer; “and 
thedM do that to a certainty, if we can’t prevent them laud¬ 
ing;’end if we attack them in the Marsh-■” 

“ To prevent them landing,” said the gentleman, “ seems to 
me impossible in the present state of affairs; and I do not 
know whether it would bo expedient, even if we could. Your 
object is to seize the goods, both for your own benefit and that 
of the state,, and to take as many prisoners as possible. Now, 
from what you told me yesterday, I fiudsthat you have no force 
at sea, except a few miserable boats ——” 
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“,T sent off For the revenue cruiser this.morning, sir,” ar; 

Mowle. 

But she is not come,” rejoined the officer; “and, come- 
quentfy, must be thrown out of our combinations. If we 
akiemble a large force at any point of the coast, the smug¬ 
glers on shore will have warning. They may easily find 
means of giving notice of the fact to their comrades at sea: 
the landing may he effected at a .different point from that now 
proposed, and the goods carried dean off before we can reach 
them. It seems to me, therefore, better for you to let the 
landing take place quietly. As soon as it has taken place, the 
beacons will be lighted by my orders; the very fact of a signal 
they don’t understand will throw the smturglers into some 
confusion; and they will hurry out of the Marsh as fast as 
possible-” 

“ But suppose they separate, and all take different roads?” 
said Mowle. 

“ Then all, or almost all, the different parties will be met 
with and stopped,” replied the officer. 

“ But your men cannot act without a requisition from the 
customs, sir,” answered Mowle; “and they are so devilish 
cautious of committing themselves ——” 

“ But 1 am not,” rejoined the colonel; “and every party 
along the whole line has notice that the firing of the beacons 
is to be taken as a signal that due requisition has been made, 
and has orders also to stop any body of men carrying goods 
that they may meet with. But I do not think that these 
smugglers will separate at all, Mr. Mowle. Their only chance 
of safety must seem to them, not knowing how perfectly pre¬ 
pared we are, to lie in their numbers and their union. While 
acting together, their numbers, it appears from your account, 
would be sullicient to force any one post opposed to tbwA*ac¬ 
cording to the arrangements which they have every reason to 
believe still exist; and they will not throw away that chance. 
It is. therefore, my belief that they will make their way out of 
the Marsh in one body. After that, leave them to me. I 
will take the responsibility upon myself.” 

“Very well, colonel; very well I” said Mowle; “if you 
are ready without diy knowing anything about it, all the bet¬ 
ter. Only the fellow I sent you'brought back word something 
4ft#ut Folkestone.” 
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“ That was merely because I did not like tjie man’s lodk,” 
implied the yonng/>fijeer, “ and thought you would underhand! 
that a message sent you in so public a manner, upon a bn^ 
whish required secrecy, most not bo read in its direct sen&. y . 

“Oh! I see, colonel, I see,” cried the officer of customs^ 
“ it was stupid enough not to understand. All my people are 
read}', however, and if we could but discover the hour the run 
is to be im^le, we should have a pretty sure game of it.” 

“ Cannot the same person who gave you so much intelli¬ 
gence, give you that also ?” asked his companion. 

“ Why, no; either the imp can't or he won’t,” said Mowle. 
“ I had to pay him ten pounds for what tidings I got, for the 
little wretch is as cunning as Satan.” 

“ Are you sure the intelligence was correct?” demanded the 
officer of dragoons. 

“ Oil! yes, sir,” replied Mowle. “ His tidings have always 
been quite right; and, besides, I’ve the means of testiug this 
myself, for he told me where they are to meet, at least a large 
party of them, before going down to tffe shore. I’ve a very 
great mind to disguise mySelf, and creep in among them.” 

“ A very hazardous experiment, I should think,” said the 
colonel, “and I do not see any object worth the risk.” 

“ Why, the object would be to get information of the hour,” 
answered Mowle. “ If we could learn that some time before, 
we conld have M"erythi% ready, and have them patched ail 
through the Ma^h.” 

“ \yeil, you must use your own judgment in that particular,” 
answered the young officer; but I tell you I am quite pre¬ 
pared myself, and such a large body, as you have motioned, 
cannot cross a considerable extent of country without attract¬ 
ing attention.” 

“Well, I’ll see, sir. I'd see,” answered Mowle; “but had I 
not better send* off two or three officers towards Dymehurch, 
to give your men notice as soon as the goods are lauded?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” answered the colonel. “ There’s a party 
at New Romney, and a party at Burmarsh. They both have 
their orders, and, as soon as they have intimation, will act 
upon them. I would have enough men present, if I were you, 
to watch the coast well, but with strict orders to do nothing 
to create alarm.” 

Some minor arrangements were thei entered into, of no 
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grea. importance to the tale, and Mowlc took his leave, 
lavitsg.promised to give the colonel the yecv first intimation 
Wpd eived of the fnrther proceedings of .he smugglers, 
pi-r-'itie completion of his own arrangements took the cnsWfei- 
ijpnse officer half an hoar more, and at the end of that time 
he returned to his own dwelling, and sat down for a while, to 
think over the next step. He felt a strong inclination tp 
visit the meeting-place of the smugglers in person. He was, 
as we have shown, a man of a daring and adventurous dispo¬ 
sition, strong in nerve, firm in h.eart, and with, perhaps, too 
anxious a sense of duty. Indeed, he was rather inclined to 
be rash than otherwise, from the apprehension of having any¬ 
thing like fear attributed to him in the execution of the service 
tine had undertaken; but still he could not shut his eyes to the 
fact that the scheme he meditated was full of peril to himself. 

< The men amongst whom he proposed to venture were lawless, 
sanguinary, and unscrupulous; and, if discovered, he had 
every reason to believe that his life would be sacrificed by 
thc-m without the slightest hesitation or remorse. He was 
their most persevering enemy; he had spared them on no 
occasion; and although he had dealt fairly by them, yet many 
of those who were likely to be present, had suffered severe pun¬ 
ishment at his instigation and by his means. He hesitated a 
little, and called to mind what the colonel had said regarding 
the hazard qf the act, and the want of suffiqjpt object; but 
then, suddenly starting up, he looked forward with a frowning 
brow, exclaiming, “Why, hang it, I’m not afraid 1 l’H go, 
whatever befalls me. It’s my duty not to leave any chance 
for iufcvjnation untried. That young fitlow Is mighty cool 
about the business; and if these men get off, it shall not be 
any fault of mine.” 

Thus saying, he lighted a candle, and went into an adjoin¬ 
ing room, where, from a large commode, filled With a strange 
medley of different dresses and implements, he chose out a 
waggoner’s frock, a large pair of leathern leggings, or gaiters, 
am! a straw hat, such as was very commonly used at that 
time amongst the peasantry of England. After gazing at 
them for a moment or two, and turning them over once or 
twice, he put them Vrn, and then, with a pair of sharp scissors, 
cut away, iii a rough and unceremonious fashion, a considerable 
quantity of his black iiair, which was generally left rough and 
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floating. High np over his neck, and round kis chin, he" tied 
a large blue handkerchief, and when thus completely acc« s trcdj 
gave himself a glanie in the glass, saying, “I don’t tl/ t ,"i-'T 
should know myself.” 

He seemed considerably reassured at finding himself so 
completely disguised; and then looking at his watch, and per¬ 
ceiving that the hour namod for the meeting was approaching, 
he put a brace of pistols in hU breast, where they could be 
easily reached through the*opening in front of the smock- 
frock. 

He had already reached the door, when something seemed 
to strike him; and saying to himself, “Well, there’s no know¬ 
ing what may happen! Its better to prepare against anything,” 
he turned back to his sitting-room, and wrote down on a sheet 
of paper:— 

“Sir—I am gone up to see what they are about. If 1 
should not be back by eleven, you may be sure they have 
caught t#e, and then yoq must do your best with Birohctt 
and the others. If I get off, I’ll call in as I come back, and 
lot you know. 

“ Sir, your very obedient servant, 

“William Mowle.” 

As soon as this was done, he folded the note up, addressee' 
and sealed it; Jted then, blowing the light out, he called an 
old female servant who had lived in his house for many years, 
and whom he now directed to cany the epistle to the colonc! 
of dragoons who was np at the inn, adding that ste was tc 
deliver it with he? own band. 

The old woman‘took it at once; aud knowing well how 
usual it was for the custom-house officers to disguise their per¬ 
sons in various ways, she took no notice of the strange change 
in Mr. Mowle’s appearance, though it was so complete that it 
could not wcil escape her eyes, even in the darkness which 
reigned throughout the house. 

This having been al^arranged, and the maid on her way tc 
convey the letter, Mowle himself walked slowly forward through 
the long narrow lanes at the back of thettown, and along the 
path up towards Saltwood. It was du«Jc when he set out, bul 
UCt yet quite.dark; and as he went he met two people of the 
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towiT whom he Jtnew well, but who only replied to the awk- 
Vardgwd of the head which he gave them by saying, “Good 
ffigMj'my man,” and walked on, evidently unconscious that 
thCywere passing an acqnaintancc. 

As he advanced, however, the night grew darker and more 
dark; and a fog began to rise, though not so thick as that of 
the night before. Mowle muttered to himself, as he observed 
it creeping up the hill from the side of the valleys “Ay, this 
is what the blackguards calculated’ upon, and they are always 
sure to be right about the weather; but it will serve my turn 
as well as theirs;” and on he went in the direction of the 
castle, keeping the regular road By the side of the hill, and 
.eschewing especially the dwelling of Galley Ray and her 
’grandson. 

Horn in that part of the country, and perfectly well pre¬ 
pared, both to find bis way about every part of the ruins, and 
to speak the dialect of the county in its broadest accent, if he 
should be questioned, the darkness was all that he could de¬ 
sire ; and it was with pleasure that he found the obscurity so 
deep that even he could not seo the large stones which at 
that time lay in the road, causing him to stumble more than 
once as he approached the castle. He was in some hope, in¬ 
deed, of reaching the ruins before the smugglers began to as¬ 
semble, and of finding a place of concealment whence he could 
overhear their sayings and doings; but in this expectation he 
discovered, as he approached the walls, that he should be dis¬ 
appointed ; for in the open road between the castle and’ tho 
village, he found a number of horses tied, aud two men watch* 
ing. H* -trudged on past them, however, with a slow step 
and a slouching gait; aud when one of the nffcn called out, “Is 
that you, Jack?” he answered, “Ay, ayI” without stopping. 

At the gate of the court he heard a good many voices talk¬ 
ing within; and, it must be acknowledged, that although as 
brave a man as ever lived, he was not without a strong sense 
of the dangers of his situation. But he suffered it not to 
master him in the le^t; and advancing resolutely, he soon got 
the faint outline of several groups of tnen, amounting in the 
whole to about thirty, assembled on the green between the 
walls and the keep.'j Walking resolutely np to one of these 
little knots, he looked boldly amongst the persons it comprised, 
as if seeking for somebody. Their faces could scarcely be dis- 
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tinguished; but tbe voices of ono or two wjio were tailing 
together, showed him that the group was a hazardous ore, as 
it contained several *>f the most notorious smugglers of -tiS? 
neighbourhood, who had but too good cause to be well ac¬ 
quainted with his person and his tongue. He went on, con¬ 
sequently, to the next little party, which he soon judged, from 
the conversation he overheard, to be principally composed of 
strangers. a One man spoke of how they did those things in 
Sussex, and told of how he had aided to haul up, Heaven 
knows how many bales of goods, over the bare face of the clilf 
between Hastings and Wiuchelsea. Judging, therefore, that 
he was here in security, the officer attached himself to this 
group, and, after a while, ventured to ask, “ Do you know 
what’s to be the hour, about?” 

The man he spoke to answered “No!” adding that they’ 
could not tell anything “till the gentleman came.” This, 
however, commenced a conversation, and Mowle was speedily 
identified wi*h that group, which, consisting entirely of strangers, 
as he had supposed, did not mingle much with the rest. Every 
one present was armed; and he found that though some had 
come on foot like himself, the greater part had journeyed on 
horseback. He had a good opportunity also of learning that, 
notwithstanding every effort made by the government, tbe 
system of smuggling Was carried on along the coast to a much 
greater extent than even he himself had been aware of. Many 
of his brother officers were spoken of in high terms of commen¬ 
dation, which did not sound very satisfactory to his ears; and 
many a hint for his future operations he gained from the 
gossip of those who'lurrouuded him. 

Still time wore'on, and he began to be a little uneasy lest 
he should be detained longer than the hour which he had 
specified in his note to the colonel of dragoons. 15ut at length, 
towards ten ©’block, the quick tramping of a number of horses 
were heard, and several voices speaking, and a minute after, 
five or six and twenty men entered the grass court, aud came 
up hastily to the rest. 

“Now, are you all ready?” cried a voice which Mowle 
instantly recognised as that of young iladford. 

“ Yes, we’ve been waiting these two lt&urs,” answered one 
of thos%in the group which the officer had first approached} 
“ but you’ll never have enough here, si?.” 
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“ Never you grind that,” rejoined Ilicbard Radford, “ them 
are eighty more at Lympne, and a good number down at 
.■nymuinrch already, with plenty of hordes. Ooma, muster, 
muster, and let us be off, for the lauding will begin at one, 
and we have a good long way to go. Remember, every one,” 
he continued, raising his voice, “ that the way is by Butter’s 
Bridge, and then down and along the shore. If any one takes 
the road by Burmarsh he will fall in with the dragoons. Troop . 
off, my men, troop off. You Nod, and yon major, see that 
the court is qaite cleared; we must have none lagging behind.” 

This precaution did not at all disconcert onr good Mend 
Mowle, for he judged that he should veiy easily find the means 
of detaching himself from the,rest at the nearest point to 
pythe; and accordingly he walked on with the party he had 
joined, till they arrived at the spot where he had seen the 
horses tied. There, however, the greater part mounted, and 
the others joined a different body, which Mowle was well 
aware was not quite so safe; for acting astho chief thereof, 
and looking very sharply after hie party too, was no other than our 
friend the major. Mowle now took good care to keep silence: 
a prudent step which was enjoined upon them all by Mr. 
Radford and some others, who seemed to have the direction 
of the affair. But notwithstanding every care, the tread of 
so many men and so many horses made a considerable noise, 
and jnst as they were passing a small cottage, not a quarter 
of a mile from Saltwood, the good dame wkhin opened the 
door to see what such a bustle could be about. As sh_ did 
so, the light froth the interior fell fall upon Mowle’s face, and 
the eycsjff the major, turned towards the door at tho same 
moment, rested upon him for an instant, and were then with¬ 
drawn. It were vain to say that the worthy officer felt quite 
as comfortable at that moment as if he had been in his own 
house; but when no notice waa*iaken, he comforted himself 
with the thought that his disguise had served him well, and 
trudged on with the rest, without showing any hesitation or 
surprise. About half a mile farther lay the turning which he 
proposed to take to reach Hythe; and he contrived to get over 
to the left side of the party, in order to drop off in that direc¬ 
tion unperceived. When he was within ten steps of it, how¬ 
ever, and was congratulating himself that the -parfy^baving 
scattered a little, gave'trim greater facilities for executing his 
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scheme, an arm was familiarly thrust through his own, su'd a 
pair of lips close to his ear, said in a low but very distinct 
tone, “ I know yon, and if yon attempt to get off you are S 
dead man! Continue with the party, and yon are safe. 
When the goods are landed and gone, yon shall go; but the 
least suspicious movement before, shall bring twenty bullets 
into your head. You did me a good turn yesterday morning 
before the justices, in not raking up old offences, and I am 
willing to do you a good turn now; bat this is all I can do 
for you.” 

Mowle turned round, well knowing the voice, nodded his 
bead, and walked on with the rest in the direction of Lympne. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Towards half-past ten o’clock at night, the inn at Hythe wns 
somewhat quieter than it had been on the evening before. 
This was not a punch cluB night; there was no public dinner 
going forward; a great many accustomed guests were absent, 
and the house was left nearly vacant of all visitors, except the 
yonng commandant of the dragoons, his two or three servants, 
and three stout-looking old soldiers, who had come in about 
ton, and taken possession of the tap-room, in their full uni¬ 
form, scaring aw<Uy, as it would seem, a sharp-looking man, 
who *had been previously drinking there in solitude, only 
cheered by the occasional visits and brief conversation of the 
landlord. The officer himself was np stairs in his r<jpm, with 
a Soldier at his door, as usual, and was supposed by all the 
household to be busy writing; but, in the meanwhile, there 
was a great deal of bustle in the stables ; and about a quarter 
before eleven,‘the ostler came in and iuformed the landlord 
that they were saddling three of the colonel’s horses, and his 
two glooms’ horses. 

“Saddling three!” cried the host; “why, he cannot ride 
three horses at once, anyhow; and where can lie be going to 
ride to-night? I mnst run and see if I can pump it oat of 
the fellows;” and away he walked to tjle stables, where he 
found the men, two grooms and two helpers busily engaged in 
the occupation which the hostler had suited. 
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“’Ah,” said the landlord, “so there’s something going oa 
to-night?” 

*r: “Not that I know of,” answered th&head groom. “Tie 
down that holster. Bill. The thongs are loose, don’t you 
see?” 

“Oh! but there must be something in the wind,” re¬ 
joined the landlord; “the colonel wouldn’t ride out so late 
else.” 

“Lord bless yonl” replied the man, “little you know of 
his ways. Why, sometimes he’ll have us all up at two or 
three in the morning, just to visit a post of perhaps twenty 
men. He’s a smart officer, I can tell you; and no one must 
be caught napping in his regiment, that’s certain.’’ 

1 “But you have saddled three horses for him!” said the 
(landlord, returning to his axiom; “and he can’t ride three at 
.once, anyhow.” 

“Ay, but who can tell which ho may like to ride?” re¬ 
joined the groom; “we shan’t know anything about that till 
he comes into the stable, most likely.” 

“And where is he going to, to-night?” asked the land¬ 
lord. 

“We can’t tell that he’s going anywhere,’’answered the 
man; “ but if he does, I should suppose it would be to Folke¬ 
stone. The major is away on leave, you know; and it is 
just as likely as nSt, that he’ll go over to see that all’s right 
there.” » 

The worthy host was not altogether satisfied with th/3 in¬ 
formation he received; but as he clearly saw that he should 
get no more, he retired, and went into the tap, to try the 
dragoons, withont being more successful in that quarter than 
he had been in the stables. 

In the mean time, his guest up stairs had finished. his let¬ 
ters; had dressed himself in uniform; armed himself, and laid 
three brace of pistols, charged, upon the table, for the holsters 
of his saddles; and then taking a large map of the. county, 
be leaned over it, tracing the different roads, which at that 
time intersected the Weald of Kent. Two or three times he 
took out his watch; and as the hour of eleven drew near, 
he began to feel considerable alarm for the fate of poor 
Mowle. 

‘If they discover him, they will murder him, to a certainty,” 
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bethought; “and I believe a more honest bellow does not 
live. It was a rash and foolish undertaking. The measure*. 
I have adopted could not fail Harkl there is the clock strik¬ 
ing. We must lose no more time. We may save him yet, 
or at all events avenge him.” He then called the soldier from 
the door, and sent off a messenger to the house of the second 
officer of customs, named Birchett, who came up in a few 
minutes. 

“ Mr. Birchett,” said the colonel, “I fear our friend Mowlo 
has got himself into a scrape;” and ho proceeded to detail as 
many of the circumstances as were necessary to enable the 
other to comprehend the situation of affairs; and ended by 
asking, “Are you prepared to act in Mr. Mowle’a absence?” ; 

“Oh! yes, sir,” answered Birchett. “Mowledid not tell, 
me the business; but he said, I must have ray horse saddled. 
He was always a close fellow, and kept all the intelligence to ' 
himself.” 

“In this case it was absolutely necessary,” replied the 
colonel; “but without any long explanations, I think you had 
better ride down towards Dymchureh at once, with all the 
men yon can trust, keeping as sharp a look-out as yon edn on 
the coast, and sending me information the moment you receive 
intelligence that the run has been effected. Do not attempt 
to attack the smugglers without sufficient force; but despatch 
two men by different roads, to intimate the fact to me at Al¬ 
dington Ivnowle,' where I shall be found throughout the night.” 

“Ay, sir,” answered the officer, “but suppose the fellows 
take along by Burmarsh, and so up to Hardy Pool. They 
will pass you, and be off into the country before anything can 
bo done.” 

“They will be stopped at Burmarsh,” replied the colonel; 

“ orders have ,been given to barricade the road at nightfall, 
and to defend the hamlet against any one coming from the sea. 

I shall establish another post at Lympne as I go. Leave all 
that to me.” 

“ But you must have a requisition, sir, or I suppose you are 
not authorised to act,” said the officer. “1 will get one for 
you in a minute.” , 

“ 1 have one,” answered the colonel, laying his hand on the 
papers before him; “but even were it ^ot so, I should act on 
my own responsibility'. This is no ordinary casp. Mr. Birchett. 
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All yon have tt> do is to ride off towards Dymchnrch as fast 
gs yon can, to give me notice that the tynnggiers have landed 
their goods as soon as you find that such is the case, and t» 
add any information that yon can gain respecting the coarse 
they have taken. Remember, not tso attack them unless yon 
find that yon have sufficient force, but follow and keep them 
in sight as for as yon can.” 

“It’s such a devilish foggy night, sir,”said Birihett. 

“ It will be clearer inland,” replied the young officer; ♦‘and 
we shall eatch them at day-break. We can only fait from 
want of good information; so see that I have the most speedy 
intelligence. But stay, lest anything shonld go wrong, or be 
(misunderstood with regard to the beacons, yon may as well, if 
r yon have men to spare, send' off as yon pass, after the ran 
has been effected, to the different posts at Brenzet, at Snavc, 
at Ham .Street, with merely these words: ‘The goods are 
landed. The smugglers are at such a place.’ The parties 
will act upon the orders they have already received. Now 
away, and lose no time!” < 

The riding-officer hurried off, and the colonel of the regiment 
descended to the court-yard. In three minutes more the sonnd 
of a trumpet was heard in the streets-of Hythe, and in less 
than ten, a party of about thirty dragoons wore marching ont 
of the town towards Lympne. A halt for about five minutes 
was marie at the latter place, and the small ^ party of soldiers 
was diminished to about half its number. Information, too, 
was there received, from one of the cottagers, of a large body 
of meu (magnified in his account into three rtr four hundred) 
having gone down into the marshes about half an hour before; 
but the commanding officer made no observation in reply, and ' 
having given the orders he thought necessary, rode on towards 
Aldington. The fog was thick on all the lew ground, but 1 
cleared away a good deal upon the more elevated spots; and 
as they were rising one of the hills, the seijeant who waa with 
the party exclaimed, “ There is something very red up there, 
sir! It looks as if there were a beacon lighted np, if wc could 
see it for the fog.” 

The young offices halted for a moment, looked round, and 
then rode on till he 'reached the summit of the hill, whence a 
great light, clearly paceeding from a beacon, was discovered 

the north-east. 
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“ That most be near Fostliug,” be said. *“We have no 
party there. It musj be some signal of their own.” And a r > 
he rode on, he thought, “ It is not impossible that poor Mowle’s 
rashness may have put these men on their guard, and thns 
thwarted the whole scheme. That is clearly some winning 
to their boats.” 4 . • 

But ere a quarter of an hour more had passed, he saw the 
probability^ still more disastrous effects, resulting from the 
lighting of the beacon on Tolsford Hill; for another flame shot 
up, casting a red glare through the haze from the side of Bur- 
marsh, and then another and another, till the dim air seemed 
all tinged with flame. 

“An unlucky error,” he said to himself. “ Seijeant Jack- 
son skraki have known that we have no party in that quarter; 
and the beacons were only to be lighted, from the first, towards 
Hythe. It is very strange how the clearest orders are some¬ 
times misunderstood.”. 

He rode on, howevdts, at a quick pace, till he reached Al¬ 
dington Knowle, and had found the highest ground in the 
neighbourhood, whence, after pausing for a minute or two to 
oxamine the country, as marked out by the various fires, he 
despatched three of the dragoons in different directions, with 
orders to the parties in the viilages round to disregard the 
lights they saw, and not to act upon the orders previously 
given, till they received intimation that the smugglers were on 
the march. 

It was now about midnight, and during nearly two hours 
the young officer remained stationed upon the hill without any 
one approaching,,or any sound breaking the stillness of the 
night hut the stamping of the horses of his little force and 
the occasional clang of ihe soldiers’ arms. At the end of that 
period, the tramp of horse coming along the road at a quick 
pace from the side of Hythe, was heard by the party on the 
more elevated ground at a little distance from the highway. 
There was a tightening of the bridle and a movement of the 
heel amongst the men, to bring their chargers into a more 
regular lino; but not a word was said, and the colonel re¬ 
mained in front, with his arms crossed upon his chest and his 
rein thrown down, while what appeared from the sound to be 
a considerable body of cavalry, passed before him. He could 
not .see them, it is tine, from the darkness of*tbe night; but 
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his ear recognised in a moment the jingling of the dragoons 
• arms, and he concluded rightly, that the ,party consisted of the 
company -which he bad ordered from Folkestone down to Bil- 
slngton. As soon as they had gone on, he detached a man to 
tiie next cross-road on the same side, with orders, if he per¬ 
ceived any body of men coming across fro§i the side of the 
Marsh, to ride forward at once to the officer in command at 
Bilsington, and direct him to moye to the north,'keeping the 
Priory Wood on the right, till he reached the cross-roads at 
the corner, and wait there for farther orders. The beacons 
had by this time burnt out; and all remained dark and still 
for about half an hour more, when the quick galloping of a 
horse was heard coming from the side of the Marsh. A pause 
, took place as soon as the animal reached the high road, as if 
the rider had halted to look for some one he had expected; 
and, dashing down instantly through the gate of the field, 
which had been opened by the dragoons to gain the highest 
point of ground, the young officer exclaimed, “Who goes 
there?” » 

“Ah, colonel, is that yon?” cried the voice of Birchett. 
“They are coming np as fast as they can come, and will pass 
either by Bilsington or Bonnington. There’s a preeious lot of 
them: I never saw such a number gathered before. Mowle’a 
gone, poor fellow, to a certainty; for we’ve seen nothing of 
him down there.” • . 

“Nor I either,” answered the young officer, with a sigh. 
“I hope yon have left men to watch them, Mr. Birchett.” 

“ Oh! yes, sir,” replied the officer. “ I thought it better to 
come ujy myself than trust to any other. . But I left Clinch 
and the rest there, and sent offi as yon told me, to all your 
posts.” 

“You are sure they will come by Bilsington or Bonnington, 
and not strike off by Kitebridgc, towards Ham Street or Waro- 
horn ?” demanded the young officer. 

“ If they do, they’ll have to tarn all the way back,” an¬ 
swered Birchett; “for I saw them to the crossing of the roads, 
and then came across by Sherlock’s Bridges and the horse- 
road to Hurst.” „ 

“ And are yon cftxite sure,” continued the colonel, “ that 
your messengers willceach the parties at Brenzet or Suave?” 

“Quite, sir” answered the custvm-house officer; “fur I 
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did not send them off till the blackguards had gassed, and ftie 
country behind was clear.” 

“ That was judicums; and we have them,” rejoined the 
young officer. “ I trust they may take by Bonnington; but it 
'Will be necessary to ascertain the fact. You shall go down, 
Mr. Bireheit, yourself, with some of the troopers, and recon¬ 
noitre. Go as cautiously as possible; and if you see or hear 
them passing, fall back quietly. If they do not appear in 
reasonable time, send me intelligence. You can calculate the 
distances better than I can.” 

“ I believe they will go by Bonnington,” said the customs 
officer; “for it’s much shorter, and I think they must know 
of yonr party at Bjlsington; though, to be sure, they could 
easily force that, for it is but a serjeant’s guard.” 

“ You are mistaken,” answered the 'colonel. “ Captain 
Irby is there with his troop; and, together with the parties 
moving up, on a line with the smugglers from the Marsh, he 
will have a hundred and fifty men, either in Bilsington, or 
three miles in his rear. Nevertheless, we must give him help, 
in case they take that road; so you had better Tide down at 
once, Mr. Birchett.” 

And ordering three of the privates to accompany the cus¬ 
tom-house officer,'with renewed injunctions to caution and 
silence, lie resumed his position on the hill, and waited in ex¬ 
pectation of the result. 


CHAPTER XX. 

The cottages round Dymchurch, and the neighbourhood of the 
Gut, as it is called, showed many a cheerful light about eleven 
o’clock, on the night of which we have just been speaking; 
and, as the evening had been cold and damp, it seemed natural 
enough that tho two officers of customs, stationed in the place, 
or at least they chose to think so, that the poor people should 
have a fire to keep them warm. If they had judged it expe¬ 
dient to gb forth, instead of remaining inthq*house appropriated 
to them, they might indeed have discovered a fragrant odour 
of good Hollands, and every now and tlftn a strong smell of 

o 
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brandy, issmng/rom any hovel door that happened to open as 
they passed. IJut the two officers did not judge it expedient 
to go forth; for it was late, they were warm and comfortable 
where they Were, a good bowl of punch stood before them, and 
one of them, as he ladled ont the exhilarating liquor to the 
other, remarked, with philosophical sagacity, “It’s such a 
foggy night; who the dence could sec anything on the water- 
even if they went to look for it?” 

The other laughed with a meaning wink of ins eye, and 
perfectly agreed in the justice of his companion’s observation. 
“Well, we must go out, Jim, about twelve,” he said, “ jint 
to let old Mowle see that we are looking about; but you can 
go down to High Nook, and I can pretend I heard something 
suspicious in the Marsh, farther up. Otherwise, we shall be 
broke, to a certainty.” 

“ I don’t care if l am broke," answered the other. “ I’ve 
got all that I want now, and can set up a shop.” 

“ Well, I should like to hold on a little longer,” replied his 
more prudent companion; ** and besides, if they found us out, 
they might do worse than discharge us.” 

“But how the deuce should they find us ont?” asked the 
other. “Nobody saw me speak to the old gentleman; and 
nobody saw you. I didn’t; nor did you see me. So we can 
say nothing, and nobody else can say anything; I shan’t 
budge.” 

“Well, I shall!” said the other. “’Tk but a walk; mid 
you know quite well, Jim, that if we keep to the westward, 
it’s all safe.” 

It wiL evident to the last speaker that bis comrade had 
drunk quite enough punch; but still they went on till the 
bowl was finished; and then, the one going out, the other did 
not choose to remain, but issued forth also, onrsing and growl¬ 
ing as he went. The murmur of a good many voices to the 
eastward of Dymchureh saluted their ears the moment they 
quitted the house; but that sound only induced them to hasten 
their steps in the opposite direction. 

The noise which produced this effect upon the officers had 
also been heard by another person, who was keeping his soli¬ 
tary watch on the 5/sw shore, three or four hundred jterds from 
the village, and to him it was a. plsasant sound. He had been 
on the look-out therefor nearly two hours; and no sight had 
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he sees, nor sound had he heard, but the water coming up as 
the tide made, and eypry now and then driving him further 
back to avoid the ripple of the wave. Two or three minutes 
after a step could be distinguished; and some one gave a 
whistle. 

The watcher whistled in return; and the next instant he 
was joined by another person, somewhat taller than himself, 
who inquire®, “Have you heard anything of them yeti’” 

“No, sir,” answered the man, in a respectful tone. 
“ Everything has been as still and as sleepy as an old woman’* 
cat.” 

“Then what the devil's the meaning of these fires all over 
the country?” asked young Radford; for he it was who had 
come down. 

“Fires, sir?" said the man. “Why they were to light 
one upon Tolsford Hill, when Harding sent up the rockets; 
but I have heard of none but that, and have seen none at all.” 

“ Why, they are blazing all over the country,” cried young 
Radford, “ from Tolsford to Dungeness. If it’s any of our 
people that have done it they must be mad.” 

“ Well, if they have lighted the one at Toisford,” answered 
the man, “ we shall soon have Tom Hazlewood down to tell 
us more; for he was to set off and gallop as fast as possible, 
whenever he saw anything.” 

Young Radford made no reply, but stood musing in silence 
for two or three minutes; and then starting, he exclaimed, 
“ Harkl wasn’t that a cheer from the sea?” 

“Idid’nt hear it,” answered the man; “ but I thought I 
heard some one riding.” 

Young Radford listened; but all seemed still for a moment, 
till, coming upon harder ground, a home’s feet sounded dis¬ 
tinctly. 

“ Tom Hazlewood, I think,” cried Radford. “ Run up, and 
see, Bill!” 

“He’ll come straight down' here, Bir,” replied the man; 
“ he knows where to find me.” And almost as he spoke, a 
man on horseback galloped up, saying, “They must be well in 
Bhore now.” 

“ Who the devil lighted all those fires?” exclaimed young 
; Radford. “ Why they will alarm the whftle country!” 

“ I.don’t kn&w, sir,’’ answered the man, on horseback. . “ I 
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lighted the on§ at Tolsford, but I’ve nothing to do with the 
others, and don’t know who lighted thejn.” 

“ Then you saw the rockets?” demanded the young gentle¬ 
man. 

“Quite clear, sir,” replied Hazelwood; “I got upon the 
highest point that I could find, and kept looking out over the 
sea, thinking I should see nothing; for though it was quite 
clear np so high, and the stars shining as bright*as possible, 
yet all underneath was like a great white cloud rolled about; 
but suddenly, as I was looking over this way, I saw something 
like a star shoot up from the cloud and burst into a thousand 
bright sparks, making quite a blaze all round it; and then 
came another, and then another. So, being quite sure that it 
was Jack Harding at sea, I ran down as hard as I could to 
where I had left Peter by the pile of wood and the two old 
barrels, and taking the candle out of his lantern, thurst it in. 
As soon as it was in a blaze, I got on my horse and gal¬ 
loped down; for he could not be more than two or three miles 
out when I saw the rockets.” • 

“ Then he must be dose in now,” answered Richard Rad¬ 
ford; “and we had better get all the men down, and spread 
out.” 

“ There will be time enough, sir, I should think,” observed 
the man on foot, “for he’ll get the big boats in, as near as he 
can, before he loads the little ones.” , 

“ I will fire a pistol, to let him know where we are,’’ an¬ 
swered young Radford; and drawing one from his belt, he had 
cocked when the man on foot stopped him, saying, “ There 
arc two'officers in Dymchureh, you know,sir, and they may 
send off for troops.” 

“Pooh, nonsense!” replied Richard Radford, firing the pistol 
in the air; “ do you think wo would have left them there, if 
we were not sure of them?” 

In somewhat less than a minute, a distinct cheer was heard 
from the sea; and at the sound of the pistol, a crowd of men 
and horses, which in the mist and darkness seemed innumer¬ 
able, began to gather down upon the shore, as near to the 
water’s edge as tha^ could come. A great many lanterns were 
produced, and a strange and curious sight it was to sec the 
joumber of wild-looking faces which appeared by that dim, un-. 

' artaiu light* ’ 
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“Ned Ramley!” cried young Radford. 

“ Here I am, sir,” answered a voice close A hand. 

“Wbere’s the major?’’ 

“Major! major!” shouted Ramley. 

“ Coming,” answered a voice at some distance. “ Stand 
by him, and do as I told yon! ’’ 

“What’s the matter?” demanded Richard Radford, as the 
major came up. 

“Oh, nothing, sirl” replied the other; “only a man I 
found lurking about. He says he’s willing to help; but I 
thought it best to set a watch upon him, as I don’t know him.” 

“That was right,” said the young gentleman, “But, hark 1 
there are the oars!” And the sound of the regular sweep, 
and the shifting beat of the oar against the rowlocks, was dis¬ 
tinctly heard by all present Some of the men waded down 
into the water, there being very little sea running, and soon, 
through the mist, six boats of a tolerable size could be seen 
pulling hard towards the land. In another moment amidst 
various cries and directions, they touched the shore. Several 
men jumped out of each ihto the water, and a number of the 
party which had come down to meet them, running in, caught 
hold of the ropes that were thrown out of the boats, and with 
marvellous rapidity they were drawn up till they were high 
and dry. 

“Ah, Harding, is that you?” said young Radford, ad¬ 
dressing the smuggler, who had been steering the largest 
boat. • “ This is capitally managed. You are even earlier 
than I expected, and we shall get far into the country before 
daylight.” 

“We were obliged to use the sweeps, sir,” said Harding, 
bluntly; “but don’tJet’s talk. Get the things'out, and load 
the horses; for #e shall have,to make two more trips back to 
the luggers before they are all cleared.” 

Everything was now bustle and activity; a number of bales 
and packages were taken out of the boats and placed upon 
the ltorses in one way or another, not always the most con¬ 
venient to the poor animals; and as soon as Harding had 
made Mr. Radford count the number of the articles landed, 
the boats were launched off again to gome larger vessels, 
which it seems were lying out at a little distance, though 
indiscernible m the fog. 
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Harding himself remained ashore; ana turning to one or 
two of those about him, he asked, “ What was all that red 
"blaze I saw half over the country?” 

“ None of us can tell,” answered young Bedford. “ The 
moment the fire at Tolsford was lighted, a dozen more were 
flaming up, all along to Danger)ess.” 

“That’s devilish strange!”.said Harding. “It does not 
look well. How many men have you got with you, Mr. 
Itadford?” 4 . .. 

“Why, well nigh upon two hundred,” answered Ned 
Kainley, for his comrade, 

“ Ab, then you’ll dol” answered Harding, with a laugh; 
“ but still you won’t be the worse for some more. So I and 
some of the Jads will see you safe across tire Marsh. The 
customs have got nothing at sea about here; so the boats 
wiil be safe, enough.” 

“Thank yon, Harding; thank you, Jack;” said several of 
the voices. “ Once ont of the Marsh, with all these ditches 
and things, and we shall do very well. How far are the 
luggers off?” 

“ Not a hundred fathom,” answered Harding. “ I would 
have, run them ashore if there had been any capstan here to 
have drawn them up. But they won’t be a minute, so have 
everything ready. Move off those horses that are loaded, a 
bit. my lads, and bring up the others.” 

Harding's minute, however, extended to nearly ten, and 
then the boats were again perceived approaching, and the 
same process was followed as before. The third trip was 
then mad j with equal success and ease. Not the slightest 
difficulty occurred, not the slightest obstruction was offered; 
the number of packages was declared to be complete, the 
horses were all loaded, and. the party began R> move off in a 
long line, across the Marsh, like a caravan’ threading the 
mazes of the desert. 

Heaving a few men with the boats that were ashore, 
Harding and the rest of the seamen, with Mr. Radford, and 
several of His party, brought up tho rear of the smugglers, 
talking over the events which had taken place, and the course 
of their farther prefleedings. All seemed friendly and good- 
humoured ; but there jj.s such a thing as seeming, even amongst 
pangglers, anj if Harding could have seen the real feelings of 
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he would not have given himself the trouble to accompany 
them on the way. * 

“ I will pay you the money when I get to Bonnington,” 
'said young Radford, addressing his companion. ‘.‘I can’t 
very well get at it till 1 dismount.” 

“• Oil 1 there’s no matter for that, sir,” replied the smuggler. 
“ Your father can pay me some other time. But what are 
you .going to Bonnington for? I should have thought your 
best way would have been by Biisington, and so straight into 
the Weald. Then you would have had the woods round 
about you the greater part of the way; or I don’t know 
that I might not have g5ne farther down still, and so by 
Oifcton.” 

“There’s a party of dragoons at Biisington,” said young 
Radford, “and another at Ham Street.” 

“Ay, that alters the case,” answered the smuggler; “but 
they ar e all so scattered about and so few, I should think they 
Co aid do you no great harm. However, it will be best for 
you to go by Bonnington, if you are sure there are no troops 
there.” 

“If there are, we must fight: that’s all,’’ answered young 
Radford; and so ended the conversation for the time. One of 
those pauses of deep silence succeeded, which, by the accidental 
exhaustion of topics and the recurrence of the mind to the 
thoughts suggested by what has just passed, so frequently 
intervene in the conversation even of great numbers, whether 
occupied with light or serious subjects. How often do we 
find, amidst the gayest or the busiest assembly, a sudden still¬ 
ness pervade the ’whole, and the ear may detect a pin foil. 
In the midst of the 'silence, however, Harding laid his hand 
upon young Radford’s bridle, saying iu a low voice, “HarkI 
do you not hear the galloping of horses to the east there?” 

The young man, on the first impulse, put his hand to his 
holster; but then withdrew it, and listened. “I think 1 do,” 
he answered; “but now it has stopped.” 

“You are watched, I suspect,” said Harding; “they did 
not seem many, however, and may be afraid t.o attack you. 
If I were you, I would put the men into*a quicker pace; for 
these fellows may gather as they go. # If you had got such 
things with you as yon could throw into the cuts, it would 
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not mneh nuttier, for you could fight it out here, as well as 
elsewhere; but, if I understood your father rightly, these goods 
would all be spoiled, and so the soondr you are out of the 
Marsh the better. Then you will be safe enough, if you are 
prudent. You may have to risk a shot or two; but that does 
not much matter.” 

“ And what do you call prudent, Harding?’’ asked young 
Radford, in a wonderfully calm tone, considering his vehement 
temperament,-and the excitement of the adventure in which 
he was engaged; “ how would you have me act when I do get 
out of the Marsh?” 

“Why, that seems clear enough,” replied the smuggler. 
“I would send all the'goods and toe men on foot, first, keep¬ 
ing along the straight road between toe woods; and then, 
with all those who have got horses, I would hang behind a 
quarter of a mile or so, till the others had time to get on aad 
disperse to the different hides, which ought to be done as soon 
as possible. Let a number drop off here, and a number there; 
one set to the Willow Cave close by Woodchurch Hill, another 
to the old Priory in the wood, and so on, you still keeping 
behind, and facing about upon the road, if you are pursued. 
If you do that, you are sure to secure the goods, or by far the 
greater part of them.” 

The advice was so good, as far as young Radford knew of 
the condition of the country, and the usual plan of operations 
which had hitherto been pursued by the customs in their 
pursuits of the smugglers, that he could offer no reasonable 
argument against it; but when prejudice has taken possession 
of a rnatfis mind, it is a busy and skilful framer of suspicions; 
and he thought within his own breast, though he did not speak 
his intentions aloud, “No! Hang me ifT leave the goods till 
I see them safe boused. This fellow may want to ruin us, by 
separating us into small parties.” 

The rest of the party had by this time resumed their con¬ 
versation, and both Radford and Harding well knew that it 
would be vain to attempt to keep them quiet, for they were a 
rash and careless set, incliued to do everything with dash and 
swagger; and although in the presence of actual ami apparent 
danger, they could*be induced to preserve some degree of 
order and discipline,, and to show some obedience to their 
leaders, yet as soon as toe peril had passed away, or was no 
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longer immediately before their eyes, they werp like schoolboys 
in the master’s absence, and careless of the consequences which 
they did not see. Twice Harding said, in a low voice, “ l' 
hear them again to the" east, there! ” and twice young Radford 
urged his men to a quicker pace; but many of them had come 
far, horses and men were tired, every one considered that as 
the goods were safely landed, and no opposition shown, the 
battle was»more than half won; and all forgot the warning of 
the day before, as man ever forgets the chastisements which 
are inflicted by Heaven for his good, and falls the next day 
into the very same errors, for the reproof of which they wero 
sent. 

“Now,” said Harding, as they approached the spot where 
the Marsh road opened upon the highway to Bonnington, 
“spread some of your men out on the right and left, Mr?, 
Radford, to keep yeti clear in case the enemy wish to mako, 
an attack. Your people can easily close in, and follow quickly, 
as soon as the rest have passed.” 

“If they do make ap attack,” thought young Radford, 
“your bead shall be the first I send a ball through;" but the 
advice was too judieious to be neglected, and he accordingly 
gave orders to Ned Ramley and the major, with ten men each, 
to go one or two hundred yards on the road towards liilsing- 
ton on the one hand, and Hurst on the other, and see that all 
was safe. A little confusion ensued, as was but natural in so 
badly discipline?! a body; and in the mean while the laden 
horses advanced along the road straight into the heart of the 
country, while Richard Radford, with the greater part of his 
mounted men, paused to support either of his parties in ease 
of attack. He said, something in a low voice regarding the 
money to Harding? who replied abruptly, “ There, never mind 
about that; only look out, and get off as quickly as you can. 
You are safe enough now, I think; so good night.” 

Thus saying, lie turned, and with the six or eight stout 
felloivs who accompanied him, trod his way back iuto the 
Marsh. What passed through youug Radford’s brain at that 
moment it may be needless to dwell upon; but Harding escaped 
a peril that he little dreamed of, solely by the risk of ruin to 
the whole scheme, which a brawl at »Sat spot and moment 
must have entailed. 

The men who had been detached to the right advanced 
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along the road £o the distance specified, proceeding slowly in 
the fog, and looking eagerly out before. “ Look out,” said 
'iNed Ramley, at length, to one of his Companions, taking a 
pistol from his belt at the same time, “ I see men on horse¬ 
back there, I think.” 

“ Only trees in the fog,” answered the other. 

.“Hush!" cried Ramley, sharply; but the other men were 
talking carelessly, and whether it was the sound ofjre treating 
horses or not that he heard, he‘could not discover. After 
going on about three hundred yards, Ned Ramley turned, 
saying, “ We had better go back now, and give warning, for 
I am very sure those were men I saw.” 

The other differed with him on that point; and, on rejoining 
Richard Radford, they found the major and his party jnst 
come back from tho Bilsington road, but with one man short. 
“ That fellow,” said the major, “has taken himself off. I was 
sure he was a spy, so we bad better go on as fast as possible. 
We shall have plenty of 1 time before he can raise men enough 
to follow.” 

“ There are others to the east, there,” replied Ned Ramley. 
“I saw two or three, and there is no time to be lost, I say, or 
we shall have the whole country upon us. If I were you, Mr. 
Radford, I’d disperse in as small numbers as possible whenever 
we get to tho Chequer-tree; and then, if we lose a few of the 
things, we shall keep the greater part, unless, indeed, you are 
minded to stand it out, and have a fight upon the Green. We 
arc enough to beat them all, I should think” K - 

“Ay, Ned, that is the gallant way,” answered Richard 
Radford; 4a but we. must first see what is on before. We 
mnst not lose the goods or risk them, otherwise nothing would 
please me better than to drub these dragoons; but in case it 
should be dark still when they come near us, if they do at all, 
we’ll have a blow or two before we have clone, I trust 
However, let us forward now, for we must beep up well with 
the rest.” 

The party moved on at a quick pace, and soon overtook the 
train of loaded horses, and men on foot, which had gone on 
before. Many a time a glance was given along the road behind, 
and many a time an attentive car was turned listening for the 
sound of coming horse, but all was still and silent; and wind- 
on through the thick woods, which at that time overspread 
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u31 the country in the vicinity of their coujse, and covered 
their line of advance right and left, they began to lose the 
sense of danger, and to suppose that the sounds which ha<? 
been heard, and the forms which had been seen, were but 
mere creations of the fancy. 

About two miles from, the border of Bomney Marsh, the 
mist grew lighter, fading gradually away as the sea air 
mingled wjth the clearer atmosphere of the country. At times 
a star or two might be seeh above; add though at that hour 
the moon gave no light, yet there was a certain degree of 
brightening in the sky which made some think they had mis¬ 
calculated the hour, and that it was nearer the dawn than they 
imagined, while others contended that it was produced merely 
by the clearing away of the fog. At length, however, they 
heard a distant clock strike four. They wore now at a spof, 
where three or four roads branch off in different directions, at, 
a distance of not more than half-a-mile from Chequer-tree, 
having a wide extent of rough, uncultivated land, called Ald¬ 
ington Freight, on their right, and part of the Priory Wood 
on then - left; and it yet wanted somewhat more than an hour 
to the actual rising of the sun. A consultation was then held; 
and, notwithstanding some differences of opinion, it was 
resolved to take the road by Stonecross Green, where they 
thought they could get information from some friendly cot¬ 
tagers, and thence through Gilbert’s Wood towards Sbaddox- 
burst. At that* point, they calculated that they could safely 
separate iu order to convey the goods to the several hides, or 
places of concealment, which bad been chosen beforehand. 

At Stonecross Green they , paused again, and kiftcked hard 
at a cottage dobr, till they brought forth the sleepy tenant 
from his bed. But* the intelligence gained from him was by 
no means satisfactory; he spoke of a large party of dragoons 
at King,north, and mentioned reports which had reached him 
of a small body having shown itself, at Bromley Green late 
on the preceding nfght; and it was consequently resolved, 
after much debate, to turn off before entering Gilbert’s Wood, 
and, in some degree retreading their steps towards the Marsh, 
to make for Woodclmrch Beacon, aud thence to Redbrook 
Street. The distance was thus rende*!d greater, and both 
men and horses were weary; but the line of road proposed lay 
amidst a wild and thinly inhabited pan of the country, where 
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few hamlets or pillages offered any quarters for the dragoons. 
They calculated, too, that having turned the dragoons who 
'were quartered at Bilsington, they Should thus pass between 
them and those at Kingsnorth and Bromley Green; and Richard 
Radford, himself was well aware that there were no soldiers, 
when he left that part of the country, in the neighbourhood of 
High Halden or Berthersden. This seemed, therefore, the only 
road that was actually open before them; and it was accord¬ 
ingly taken, after a general distribution of spirits amongst the 
men, and of hay and water to the horses. Still their progress 
was slow, for the ground became hilly in that neighbourhood, 
and by the time they arrived at an elevated spot, near Wood- 
church Deacon, whence they could see over a wide extent of 
country round, the grey light of the dawn was spreading rapidly 
through the sky, showing all the varied objects of the fair and 
beautiful land through which they wandered. 

But it is now necessary to turn to Another personage in our 
history, of whose fate, for some time, we have had no account. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

We left our friend, Mr. Mowle, in no very pleasant situation; 
for although the generosity of the major, in neither divulging 
the discovery he had made, to the rest of the smuggler'', nor 
blowing the brains of the intruder out upon tho spot, was, 
perhaps, much more than could be expected from a man in bis 
situation and of his habits, yet it afforded no guarantee what¬ 
soever to the unfortunate custom-house officer, that his life 
would not be sacrificed on the very first danger or alarm. He 
also knew, that if such an accident were to happen again, as 
that w hich had at first displayed his features to one of those 
into whose nocturnal councils he had intruded, nothing on 
earth could save him; for amongst the gang by whom he was 
surrounded, w,ere .a number of men who had sworn to shed 
his blood on the very first opportunity. 

He walked along, therefore, as the reader may well conceive, 
lyith the feeling of a knife continually at his throat; and a 
j| aud weary march ft seemed to him, as, proceeding by tor- 
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luons ways and zig-zag paths, the smuggler* descended into 
Koraney Harsh, an<^ advanced rapidly towards Dymchurch., 
Mowle was, perhaps, as brave and daring a man as any that 
ever existed; but still the sensation, of impending death can 
never be very pleasant to a person in strong health, and well 
contented with the earth on which he is, placed; and Mowle 
felt all the disagreeable points In his situation, exactly as any 
other man*would do. It would not be just to him, however, 
Were we not to state, that many other considerations crossed 
his mind, besides that of his own personal safety. The first of 
these was his duty to the department of government which ho 
served; and many a plan suggested itself for making his escape 
here or there, in which he regarded the apprehension of the 
smugglers, and the seizure of the goods that they were going 
to escort into the country, fully as much as his own life. 

His friend the major, however, took means to frustrate all 
such plans, and seemed equally careful to prevent Mr. Mowle 
from effecting his object, and to guard against his being dis¬ 
covered by the other smugglers. At every turn and'eorner, at 
the crossing of every stream or cut, the major was by his side; 
and yet once or twice he whispered a caution to him to keep out 
of the way of the lights^ more especially as they approached 
Dymchurch. When they came near the shore, and a number of 
men with lanterns issued forth to aid them from the various 
cottages in the sicinity, he told Mowle to keep back with one 
party, consisting of hands brought out of Sussex, who were 
stationed in the rear with a troop of^the horses. But at the 
same time Mowle heard his compassionate friend direct two of 
the ipen to keep,a sharp eye upon him, as he wasfa stranger 
of whom the leaders were not quite sure, adding an injunction 
to blow his brains out at once, if he made the slightest move¬ 
ment without; orders. In the bustle and confusion which 
ensued, daring the landing of the smuggled goods and the 
loading of the horsej, Mowle once or twice encouraged a hope 
that something would favour his escape. But the two men 
strictly obeyed the orders they had received, remained close to 
his side during more than an hour and a half, which was con¬ 
sumed upon the beach, and never left hiip till ho was rejoined 
by the major, who told him to march oil with the rest. 

“What’s to come of this?” thought*Mowle, as he proceeded, 
** and what'can the fellow intend to do with rqe? If he drags 
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me along with them till daylight, one half of them will know 
me; and then the game’s np: and yet he can’t mean me harm 
either. Well, I may have an opportunity of repaying him 
some day.” 

AVheu the party arrived at Bonnington, however, and, as 
we have already stated, two small bodies were sent off to the 
right and left, to reconnoitre the ground on either side, Mowle 
was one of those selected by the ypajor to accompany him on 
the side of Bilsington. Bat after having gone to the prescribed 
distance, without discovering anything to create suspicion, the 
worthy field-officer gave the order to return; and contriving to 
disentangle Mowle from the rest, he whispered in his ear, “Off, 
with you as fast as you can, aud take back by the Marsh, for 
if you give the least information, or bring the soldiers upon us, 
rljc you sure that some of us will find means to cnt your throat. 
Get on; get on fasti” he continued aloud, to the other men. 
“ We’ve no time to lose;” and Mowle, taking advantage of 
the hurry and confusion of the moment, ran off towards Bil¬ 
sington as fast as his legs could carry him. 

“ lie’s off!” criedone of the men. “ Shall I givo him a shot?” 

“No, uo,” answered the major; “it will only make more 
rown He’s more frightened than treacherous, I believe. I 
don’t think he’ll peach.” 

Thus saying, he rejoined the main body of the smugglers, 
as we have seen; and Mowle hurried on hjs way without 
pause, running till he was quite out. of breath. Now. the 
major, in his parting spegch to Mowle, though a shrewd man, 
had miscalculated his course, and mistaken the person with 
whom he d&d to deal. Had he pat it to the custom-house 
officer, as a matter of honour and generosity, not to inform 
against the person who had saved his life,’poor Mowle would 
have been in a situation of great perplexity; hut the threat 
which had been used relieved him of half the difficulty. Not 
that he did not feel a repugnance to tlje task which duty 
pointed out; not that he did not ask himself, as soon as he had 
a moment to think of anything, “ What ought I to do? How 
ought I to act?’’ * But still the answer was, that his duty and 
his oath required hirq immediately to take steps for the pursuit 
and capture of the stragglers; and when he thought of the. 
tcenace he said to himself; “No, no; if I don’t do what I 

fht, these fellows will only say that I was afraid.” 
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Having settled the matter in hi3 own miud^he proceeded to 
execute his 'purpose with all speed, and harried on towards 
Bilsington, where he knew there was a small party of dragoons,’ 
proposing to send off messengers immediately to the colonel of 
the regiment and to all the different posts around. It was 
pitch dark, so that he did not perceive the first houses of the 
hamlet till he was within a few yards of them; and all seemed 
still and qijiet in the place. Bat after having passed the l.-um 
leading to the church, Moflde heard the stamping of some 
horses’ feet, and the next instant a voice exclaimed, “ Standi 
Who goes there?” 

“A friend I” answered Mowle. “ Where’s the sergeant?” 

“Here am I,” replied another voice. “ Who are you?” 

“ My name is Mowle,” rejoined onr friend, “ the chief oili- 
cer of customs at Hythe.’’ 

“Oh! come along, Mr. Mowle; you are just the man we 
want,” said the sergeant, advancing a step or two. “ Cap¬ 
tain Irby is up here, and would be glad to speak with you.’’ 

Mowle followed in silence, having, indeed, some occasion to 
set his thoughts in order,*and to recover his breath. About 
sixty or seventy yards farther on, a. scene broke upon him 
which somewhat surprised him; for, instead of a dozen dragoons, 
at the most, he perceived, on turning the corner of the next 
cottage, a body, at least, of seventy or eighty men, as well as 
he could calculate, standing each beside his horse, whose 
breath was seen bungling with the thick fog, by the light of a 
single»Iantera held close to the wall of the house which con¬ 
cealed the party from the Bonniugton road. Round that 
lantern Were congregated three or four figures, be#ie that of 
the man who held it; and, fronting the approach was a young . 
gentleman,* dressedrin the usual costume of a dragoon officer 
of that period. Before him stood another, apparently a pri- ‘ 
vate of the regiment; and the light shone full upon the faces : 
of both, showing a cold, thoughtful and inquiring look upon the 


* It will be seen that I have represented all my officers as young men, 
even up to the very colonel of the regiment; but it must bo remembered 
that, in those days, promotion in the service was regulated in a very dif¬ 
ferent manner from thejrresent system. I remember a droll story of a 
visitor at a nobleman's house, inquiring of tile butler what was the 
cause of an obstreperous roaring he heard u;e stairs, when the servant 
replied, “Oh! sir, it is nothing but the little general erving for his pap.’* 
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countenance of t£e young officer, and anxious hasto upon that 

the inferior soldier. 

“ Here is Mr. Mowle, the chief officer, captain,” said the 
'sergeant, as they advanced. 

“Ha, that is fortunate!” replied Captain Irby. “Now we 
shall get at the facts, I suppose. Well, Mr. Mowle, what 
news?” 

“ Why, sir, the cargo is landed,” exclaimed Mowle, eagerly; 
“ and the smugglers passed by Bonnington, up towards Che¬ 
quer-tree, not twenty minutes ago.” 

“ So this man says,” rejoined Captain Irby, not the least 
in the world in haste. “ Have you any fresh orders from the 
colonel ?” 

“No, sir; he said all his orders were given when last I 
!saw him,” replied.the officer of customs; “but if you move 
■ up quick towards Cheqner-tree, you are sure to overtake 
them.” 

“ How long is it since you saw Sir Henry ?” demanded 
Captain Irby, without appearing to notice Mowlo’s sugges¬ 
tion. 

“Oh! several hours ago,” answered the custom-house 
agent, somewhat provoked at the young officer’s coolness. 
“I have been kept prisoner by the smugglers since ten o’clock; 
but that is nothing to the purpose, sir. If you would cat^jf 
the smugglers, you have nothing for it but to move to Che¬ 
quer-tree after them; and that is what I require ybu to do.” 

“ I have my orders,” answered the captain of the u-oop, 
with a smile at the impetuous tone of the custom-house officer; 
“and if you bring me none later, those I shall obey, Mr. 
Mowle.” ' v, -s. " 

“ Well, sir, you take the responsibility upon yourself, then,” 
said Mowle; “I have expressed my opinion, and v^hat I re¬ 
quire at your hands.” 

“ The responsibility will rest where it ought,” replied 
Captain Irby, “ on the shoulders of him whom I am bound 
to obey. For your opinion I am obliged to you, but it can¬ 
not be followed? and as to what you require, I am under 
superior authority, which supersedes your requisition.” 

He then said a werd or two to one of . the men beside him, 
riio immediately proceeded to the body of men behind; bat 
that Mowle could hear was “ Snave” and “Brenzet,” re- 
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peated once or twice, with some mention of JVoodchurch and 
the road by Red Brooke Street. The order was then given, 
to mount, and march^ and Mowle remarked that four troopers 
rode off at a quick pacd before the rest 

“Now, Mr. Mowle, we shall want yon with us, if you 
please,” said Captain Irby, in a civil tone.' “ Where is your 
horse?” 

“Horse! I hare got hone j,” answered the officer of customs, 
a good deal piqued; “did I not say that I have been a prisoner 
with the smugglers for the last fire hours? and as to my going 
with you, sir, I see no use I can be of, if you do not choose to 
do what I require, or follow my advice.” 

“ Oh, the greatest, the greatest 1” replied the young officer, 
without losing his temper for an instant; “and as to a horse, 
we will soon supply you.” 

Am order was immediately given; and in three minutes the 
horse of a dragoon officer, fully caparisoned, was led up to 
Mowle’s side, who, after a moment’s hesitation, mounted, and 
rode on with the troop. It must not be denied that he was 
anything bnt satisfied, not*alone because he thought that he 
was not treated with sufficient deference; although, having for 
years been accustomed to be obeyed implicitly by the small 
parties of dragoons which bad been previously sent down to 
aid the customs, it did seem to him very strange that his 
opinions should go for nought; but also because he feared that 
the public service'wouid suffer, and that the obstinacy, as he 
called it, of the young offioer, would enable the smugglers to 
escape. Still more was his anxiety and indignation raised, 
when he perceived the slow pace at which the yoflbg officer 
proceeded, and thitt instead of taking the road which he had 
pointed out, the party kept the Priory Wood on the right ; 
hand, bearing away from Chequer-tree, to which he had 
assured himself that Richard Radford and his party were 
tending. 

Ha. saw that many precautions were taken, however, which, 
attributing them at first to a design of guarding against sur¬ 
prise, he thought quite unnecessary. Two* dragoons were 
thrown forward at a considerable distance before the head of 
the troop; a single private followed about twenty yards behind 
( them; two more succeeded, and then another, and last came 
Captain Irby .himself, keeping Mr. Mowle by his side. From 

r 
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time to time a wprd was passed down from tliose who led the 
advance, not shouted; but spoken in' a tone only loud enough 
to be heard by the trooper immediately bdiind; and this word, 
for a considerable way, was merely “ AM clear 1” 

At length, just at the end of the Priory Wood, whore a 
path, coming from the east, branched off towards Aldington 
Freight, and two roads went away to the north and west, the 
order to halt was given, to the surprise and consternation of 
Mi - . Mowle, who conceived that the escape of the ’smugglers: 
must be an inevitable result. At length a new word was 
passed from the head of the hoe, which was, “ On before.” 
P>nt still the captain of the troop gave no command to march, 
and the soldiers sat idle on their horses for a quarter of an 
hour longer. Mowle calculated‘that it most now be at least 
'half past four or five o’clock. He thought he perceived the 
approach of day; and though, in discontented silence, he ven¬ 
tured to say no more, he would have given al he had in the 
world to have had the command of the troop for a couple of 
hours. • 

His suspense and anxiety were brought to an end at length; 
for jnst as lie was assured, by the greyness of the sky, that 
they sun would soon rise, a trooper came dashing down the 
right-hand path at full speed, and Captain Irby spurred on to 
meet him. What passed between them Mowle could not hear; 
but the message was soon delivered, the soldier rode back to 
the east, by the way ho came, and the ordJr to march was 
immediately given. Instead, however, of taking the read to 
Stonecross, the troop directed its course to the west, but at a 
somowlmi?t|uicker pace than before. Still a word was passed 
back from the head of the line; and, after'a short time, the 
troop was put into a quick trot, Captain Irby sometimes en¬ 
deavouring to lead Ills companion into general conversation 
upon any indifferent subject, but not once dludiog to the 
expedition on which they were engaged. Poor Mowle was 
too anxious to talk much. He (lid not Ut all comprehend the 
plan upon which tire young officer was acting; but yet lie 
began to see that there was some plan in operation, and he 
repeated to himself more than once, “ There must be some¬ 
thing in it, that’s clear; but he.might as well tell me what it 
is, I think.” 

At length he turnon trankly round to his companion, and 
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said, “I see you are going upon some’Hpgne, captain. I 
wish to Heaven you would tell me what if is; for you can’t, 
imagine how anxious’I am about this affair.” 

“My good friend,” replied Captain Irby, “I know no more 
of the matter than you do; so I can tell you nothing about it. 
I am acting under orders; and the only difference between 
'you and I is, that you, not being accustomed to do so, are 
always pulling yourself to^know what it all means, while I, 
being well drilled to such things, do not trouble my head 
about it, but do as I am told, quite sure that it will all go 
right.” 

“Heaven send it!” answered Mowle; “but here it is broad 
daylight, and we seem to be going farther and farther from 
our object every minute.’? 

As if in answer to his last observation, the word was .again 
passed down from the front, “On before 1” and Captain Irby 
immediately halted his troop for about five minutes. At the 
end of that time, the march was resumed, and shortly after 
the whole body issued out.upon the side of one of the lulls, a 
few miles from Woodciinrch, 

The sun was now just risen; the east was glowing with 
all the hues of early day; the mist was dispersed or left 
behind in tho neighbourhood of the Marsh; and a magnificent 
scene, all filled with golden light, spread out beneath the eyes 
of the custom-house officer. But he had other objects to con¬ 
template much more interesting to him than the beauties of 
the hfhdscape. About three-quarters of a mile in advance, 
and in the low ground to the north-west of the hill on which 
he stood,’appeared a dark, confused mass of men (ftul horses, 
apparently directing their course towards Tifremlcn; and 
Mowlc’s practised c)"e instantly perceived that they were the 
smugglers. At first sight he thought, “ They may escape tia 
yet:” but following the direction in which Captain Irby’s 
glance was turned, ho saw, further on, in the open fields 
towards High Halden, a considerable body of horse, whose 
regular line at once showed them to be a party of the mili¬ 
tary. Then turning towards the little place 6n his left, called 
Cuckoo Point, he perceived, at the distance of about a mile, 
another troop of dragoons, who must have marched, he thought, 
from Brenzet and Appledore. 

Tho smugglers seemed to become aware, neajly at the same 
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moment, of the fjWMenee of the troops on the side of High 
JIalden; for they were observed to halt, to pause for a minute 
or two, then re-tread their steps for a short distance, and take 
their way over the side of the hill, as if tending towards Plu* 
renden or Little Ingham. 

“Yon should cut them off, sir; yon should cut them off!” 
cried Mowle, addressing CajHain-Irby; “or, by Jove, they’ll 
be over the hill above Brook Street, and then we shall never 
catch them, amongst all the woods and copses up there 1 
They’ll escape, to a certainty!” 

“ I think not, if I know my man,” answered Captain Irby, 
coolly; “and, at all events, Mr, Mowle, I must obey my 
orders. But there be comc3 over the hill; so that matter’* 
settled. Now let them get out if they can. You have heard 
of a rat-trap, Mr. Mowle?” 

Mowle turned bis eyes in the direction of an opposite hill, 
about three-quarters of a mile distant from the spot where he 
himself stood, and there, coming up at a rapid pace, appeared 
an officer in a plain grey cloak, with two or three others in 
full regimentals, rouud him, while a larger body of cavalry 
than any he had yet seen, met his eyes, following their com¬ 
mander about fifty yards behind, and gradually crowning the 
summit of the rise, where they halted. The smugglers could 
not he at more than half a mile’s distance from this party, 
and the moment that it appeared, the troops .from the side of 
High Halden and from Cuckoo Point began to advance at a 
quick trot, while Captain Irby descended into the tower 
ground more slowly, watching, with a small glass that he 
carried in ffis hand, the motions of all the other bodies, when 
the view was not cut off by the hedge-rows and copses, as his 
position altered. Mowle kept his eyes upon the body of 
smugglers, and upon the dragoons on the opposite hill, and 
he soon perceived a trooper ride down from the latter group 
to the former, as if bearing them some message. 

The next instant there was a flash or two, as if the smug¬ 
glers had fired upou the soldier sent to them; and then, 
retreating slow!/' towards a large white house, with some 
gardens and .shrubberies and various out-buildings around it, 
they manifested a d&ign of occupying the grounds with the 
intention of there resisting the attack of the cavalry. A 
trooper instautlv galloped down, at full speed, towards CaD- 
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tain Irby, making him a sign with his hand as he came near; 
and the troop with # whom Mowle had advanced instantly 
received the command, to charge, while me other, from the 
hill, came dashing down with headlong speed towards tho 
confused multitude below. 

The smugglers were too late in their manoeuvre. Embar¬ 
rassed with a large quantity of goods and a number of men 
on foot; they had not timerfo reach the shelter of the garden 
walls, before the party of dragoons from the hill was amongst 
them. But still they resisted with fierce determination, 
formed with some degree of order, gave the troopers a sharp 
discharge of fire-arms as they came near, and fought hand to 
hand with them, even after being broken by their charge. 

The greater distance which Captain Irby had to advance, 
prevented his troop from reaching the scene of strife for a 
minute or two after the others; but their arrival spread panic 
»nd confusion amongst the adverse party; and after a brief 
and unsuccessful struggle, in the course of which, one of the 
dragoons was killed, and a considerable number wounded, 
nothing was thought of amongst young Radford’s band, but 
how to escape in the presence of such a force. The goods 
were abandoned; all those men who had horses were seen 
galloping over the country in different directions; and if any 
fugitive paused, it was but to turn and fire a shot at one of 
the dragoons in» pursuit. Almost every one of the men on 
foot was taken ere half an hour was over; and a number of 
those on horseback were caught and brought back, some 
desperately wounded. Several were left dead, or dying, on 
the spot where, the first encounter had taken *ilace; aud 
amongst the former, Mowle, with feelings of deep regret, 
almost approaching remorse, beheld, as he rode up towards 
the colonel of the regiment, the*body of his friend, the major, 
shot through the head by a pistol-ball. Mon of the custom¬ 
house officer’s character, however, soon console themselves for 
such things; and Mowle, as he rode on, thought to himself, 
“After all, it’s just as well! He would only have been 
hanged; so.he’s had an easier death.” 

The young officer in the command,of the regiment of 
dragoons was seated on horseback, updn the top of a little 
knoll, with some six or seven persons immediately around him, 
while two groups of soldiers, dismounted, $nd guarding a 
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number of priscaers, appeared a little in advance. Amongst 
.those nearest to the colonel, Mowle remarked his companion, 
Birehett, who was pointing, with a discharged pistol, across 
the country, and saying, “There he goes, sir, there he goes! 
I’ll swear that is he, on the strong grey horse. I fired at 
him; I’m sure I must have bit him.” 

“No, yon didn’t, sir,” answered a sergeant of dragoons, 
who was busily tying a handkerchief ronnd his own wounded 
arm. “ Your shot went through his bat.” 

The young officer fixed his eyes keenly upon the road lead* 
ing to Harbourne, where a man, on horseback, was seen gal¬ 
loping away, at full speed, with four or five of ^ho soldiers in 
pursuit. 

“Away after him, Sergeant Miles,” he said; “take straight 
across the conntry, with six men of Captain Irby’s troop. 
They aro fresher. If you make haste you will out him off at 
the corner of the wood; or if he takes the road through it, 
in order to avoid you, leave a couple of men at Tiffenden cor¬ 
ner, and go round by the path to thedeft. The distance will be 
shorter for yon, and you will stop him at Mrs. Glare’s cottage; 
a hundred guineas to any one, who brings him in.” 

ills orders were immediately obeyed; and, without noticing 
Mowle, or any one else, the colonel continued to gaze after the 
little party of dragoon.", as, dashing on at the utmost speed of 
their horses, they crossed an open part of the .ground, in front, 
keeping to the right hand of the fugitive, and threatening to 
cut him off from the north side of the country, towards which 
he was decidedly tending. Whether, if he had been able to 
proceed at the same rate at which he was then going, they 
would have been successful iu their efforts or not, is difficult 
to say;’for bis horse, though tired, was very powerful, and 
chosen expressly for its fleefness. Bat in a flight nud pur¬ 
suit like that, the slightest accident will throw the advan¬ 
tage on the one side, or the other; and unfortunately for the 
fugitive, his horse stumbled, and came upon its knees. It 
was up again in a moment, and went on, though somewhat 
more slowly; and the young officer observed iu a low tone, 
“They will have him. It is of the utmost importance that he 
should be taken. Ah! Mr. Mowle, is that yon? Why, we 
have given you up for. these many hours. We have been 
Successful, you pee; and yet, but half successful either, if their 
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leader gets away. Yon are sure of tlio person, Mr, Bir- 
ehett?” 

“Perfectly, sir,” answered the officer of customs. “I was 
as near to him, at one time, as I am now to you; and Mr. 
Mowle here, too, will tell yon I know him weli.” 

“Who: young Radford?” asked Mowle. “Oh! yes, that 
•we all do; and besides, I can tell you that is ho on tho grey 
horse, fcf I was along w4th him the greater part of last 
night.” And Mowle proceeded to relate succinctly all that r 
had occured to him from ten o’clock on the preceding even¬ 
ing. 

The young-officer, in the mean while, continued to follow the 
soldiers with his eyes, commenting, by a brief word or two, 
on the various turns taken by the pursuit. 

“He is cut off,’’ he said, in a tone of satisfaction; “the 
troops, from Malden, will stop him there. He is turning to 
the ieft, as if he would make for Tenderden. Captain Irby, be so 
good as to detach a corporal, with as many men as you can 
spare, to cut him off by Gallows Green, on the left hand road, 
there. Bid them use all speed. How he’s for Harboumo 
again! lie’ll try to get through the wood; but Miles will be 
before him.” 

He then applied himself to examine the state of his own 
men and the prisoners, and paid every humane attention to 
both, doing the best that he could for their wounds, in the 
absence of surgical assistance, and ordering carts to bo pro¬ 
cured from the neighbouring farms, to carry those most severely 
injured into the village of Woodchureh. The smuggled goods 
he consigned the charge of the custom-house officers, giv¬ 
ing them, however,, a strong escort, at their express desire; 
although, he justly ooserved, that there was but little chance 
of any attempt being made, by the smugglers to recover what 
they liad lost. 

“I shall now, Mr. Mowle,’’ he continued, “proceed to 
Woodehnrch, and remain there for a time, to see what other 
prisoners arc brought in, and make any farther arrangements 
that may be necessary; but I shall bo in Ilythe, in all proba¬ 
bility, before nigiit. The custody of tly prisoners I shall take 
upon myself for the present, as tho civil power is evidently 
not capable of guarding them.” 

“Well, sir, you have made g^'orjoua day’s work of it,’* 
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answered Mowla, “that I must say; and I’m sure if you like 
to establish your quarters for the momipg at Mr. Croyland’s 
there, on just before, he will make you heartily welcome, for 
he hates smugglers as much as any one.’’ 

The young officer shook his head, saying, “ No, I will go 
to Woodchurch.” 

But he gazed earnestly at the house for several minutes, 
before he turned his horse towards the village; aud«then, leav¬ 
ing the minor arrangements to be made by the inferior officers, 
he rode slowly and silently away. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

We must turn, dear reader, to other persons and to other 
scenes, but still keep to that eventful day when the smugglers; 
who had almost fancied themselves lords of Kent, first met 
severe discomfiture at the hands of those sent to suppress their 
illicit traffic. Many small parties had before been defeated, 
it is true; many a cargo of great value, insufficiently protected, 
had been seized. Such, indeed, had been the case with the 
preceding adventure of Richard Radford; and such had been, 
several times, the result of overweening confidence; but the 
free-traders of Kent had still, more frequently;, been successful 
in their resistance of the law; and they had never dreame^l that 
in great numbers, and with every precaution and care to boot, 
they could be hemmed in and overpowered, in a country with 
every step ‘of which they were well acquainted. They had 
now, however, been defeated, as I have said, for the first time, 
in a complete and conclusive manner, after every precaution 
had been taken, and when every opportunity had, been afforded 
them of trying their strength with the dragoons, as they had 
often boastfully expressed a wish to do. , 

But wo must now leave them and turn to the interior of the 
house near which the strife took place. Nay, more, we must 
enter a fair lady’s'chamber, and watch her as she lies, during 
the night of which we have already given so many scenes, 
looking for a while infb her waking thoughts and slumbering 
dreams; for that night passed in a strange mingling of sleep- 
fell; fancies and (if drowsy visions. 
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Far be it from me to encourage weak and moAid sensibilities, 
or to represent life as 9 dream of sickly feelings, or a stage for 
the action of ill-regnlated passions; it is a place of duty and 
of action, of obedience to the rule of the one great guide, ot 
endeavour, and, alas, of trial! Bat still human beings are not 
mere machines; there is still something within this frame-work 
of dust and ashes, besides, and very different from, the bones 
and muscles, the veins and nerves, of which it is composed; 
and Heaven forbid that it should not be so! There are still 
loves and affections, sympathies and regards, associations and 
memories, and all the linked sweetness of that strange harmoni¬ 
ous whole, whfre the spirit and the matter, the soul, and the 
body, blended in mysterfous union, act on each other? and re¬ 
ciprocate, by every sense and every perception, new soujpes of 
pain or of delight. The forms and conventionalities of society, 
the habits of the age in which we live, the force of education, 
habit, example, may, in very many cases, check the outward 
show of feeling, and in some, perhaps, wear down to nothing 
the reality/ But still how many a bitter heart-ache lies con¬ 
cealed bendfSi-the polished brow and smiling lip; how many 
a bright aspiration, how many a tender hope, how many a 
passionate throb, hides itself from the eyes of others, from the 
foreigners of the heart, under an aspect of gay merriment or of 
cold indifference. The silver services of the world are all, be¬ 
lieve me, bnt bf jiated goods, and the brightest ornaments that 
deck t^e table or adorn the sjjJ&Sh but of silver gilt. 

Could we, as angels are Supposed to do, stand by the bed¬ 
side of many a fair girl who baa been laughing through an 
evening of apparent merriment, and look thiougn the fair 
bosom into the heart, beneath, see all the feelings that thrjj£ 
therein, or trace even the visions that chequer slumber, wlwff 
should we behold? Alas! how strange a contrast to the 
beaming looks and gladsome smiles which have maiked the 
course of the day. llow often would be seen the bitter repin¬ 
ing; the -weary sickness of the heart; the calm, stem grief; 
the desolation; the despair; forming a black and gloomy back¬ 
ground to the bright seeming of the hours of light. Hov 
often, in the dieam, should we behold ‘ithc lost, the loved, 
the dead* too many, yet how few,” rise up before memory in 
those moments, when not only the shadrics and the handcuffs 
of the mind, imposed by the tyrant,uses of society, are cast off, 
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but also when Che softer bands are .loosened, which the waking 
spirit places upon unavailing regrets ami aspirations all in vain; 
in those hours, when memory, and -imagination, and feeling 
are awake, and when judgment, and reason, and resolution 
arc all buried in slumber. 

Can it be well for us thus to check the expression -©f all the 
deeper feelings of the heart, to shut out all external sympa¬ 
thies, to lock within the prison of the heart its brightest trea¬ 
sures like the miser’s gold, and only to give np to them the 
hours of solitude and of slumber? I know not; and the ques¬ 
tion, perhaps, is a difficult one to solve: but snub, however, 
are the general rales of society, and to its rates we are slaves 
and bondsmen. 

It wa3 to her own chamber that Edith Oroylaud usually 
carried her griefs and memories; and even in lbs house of her 
uncle, though she Was aware how deeply he loved her, she 
could not, or she would not, venture to speak of her sensa¬ 
tions as they really arose. 

On the eventful day of young itadford's quarrel with Sir 
Edward Digby, Edith reared at the sober hour at which the 
whole household of Mr. Croyland usually sought repose; but 
there, for a considerable time, she meditated as she had often 
meditated before, on the briof ■intelligence she had received on 
the preceding day. “ He is living,” she said to herself; “ lie 
is in England, and yet he seeks me not ! Bat iny sister says 
he loves me still 1 It is strange; it is very strange! Be must 
have greatly changed. So eager, so impetuous as he used to 
be, to become timid, cautious, reserved: never to write; never 
to send. And yet why should I blame him ? What has he 
not met with from mine, if not from me? What has his love 
brought upon himself and his? The ruin of his father, a 
parent’s suffering and death, the destruction of bis own best 
prospects, a life of toil and danger, and expulsion from the 
scenes in which his bright and early days were spent! Why 
should I wonder that he does not come back to a spot where 
every object must be hateful to him? Why should I wonder 
that he does not' seek me, whose image can never bo separated 
from all that is painful and distressing to him in memory? 
Poqr Henry! Oh! that I could cheer him, and wipe away 
the dark and gloomy recollections of the past.” 

#nch were some of lier thoughts ere she lay down to rest; 
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jtnd they pursued her still, long after she had«ought her pil¬ 
low, keeping her wakipg for some hours. At length, not long 
before daybreak, sleep took possession of her brain; but it was 
, not untroubled sleep. Wild and whirling images for some 
time supplied the place of thought; but they were all vague 
and confused, and undefined for a considerable length of time 
after sleep-had closed her eyes, and she forgot them as soon as 
she awoke. <• But at length atvision of more tangible form pre¬ 
sented itself, which remained impressed upon her memory. »In 
it, the events Of the day mingled With those both of the for¬ 
mer and the latter years, undoubtedly in strange and disor¬ 
derly shape, but still bearing a sufficient resemblance to reality 
to sho w whence they weate derived. The form of young Rad¬ 
ford, blooding and wounded, seemed before her eyes; and with 
one hand clasped tightly round her wrist, he seemed to drag 
her down into a grave prepared for himself.' Then she saw 
Sir fid-ward Digby with a naked sword in his hand, striving in 
vain to put off the arm that held her, the keen blade passing 
through and through the. limb of the phantom without disse¬ 
vering it from the body, or relaxing its bold upon herself. 
Then the figure pf her father stood before her, clad in a long 
mourning .cloak, and she heard his voice crying, in a dark and 
solemn tone, “Down, down, both of you, to the grave that 
you have dug for me!” The next instant the scene was 
crowded with-figures, both on horseback and on foot. Many 
a countenance,which she had seen and known at different times 
was amongst them; a®#,-all seemed urging her on down into 
the gulf fysfore her; till suddenly appeared, at the head of a 
bright and glittering troop, he whom she had so long and 
deeply loved, as if advancing at full speed to her rescue. She 
called loudly to him,‘she stretched out her hand towards him, 
and onward h^came through the throng till he nearly reached 
her. Then in an instant her father interposed again and 
pushed him back, _4U became a scene of disarray and confu¬ 
sion, as if a general battle had been taking place around her. 
Swords were, drawn, shots were fired, wounds were given and 
received; there were cries of agony and loiitl words of com¬ 
mand, till at length, in the midst, her low reached her; his 
arms were cast round her; she was pressed to his bosom: and 
with a start, and mingled feelings of joy and terror, Edith’s 
dream came to an end. 
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Daylight w(\s pouring into her room throngh the tall win¬ 
dow ; but yet she could hardly persuade herself that she was 
not dreaming still; for many of the.sounds which had trans¬ 
mitted such strange impressions to her mind, still rang in , 
her ears. She heard shots and galloping horse, and the loud 
word of command; and after pausing for an instant or two, she 
• sprang np, cast something over her, and ran to the window. 

It was a bright and beautiful ptorning; and the,room which 
site occupied looked over Mr. Oroyland’s garden wall to the 
country beyond. Bnt underneath that garden wail was pre¬ 
sented a scene such as Edith had never before witnessed. 
Before her eyes, mingled in strange confusion with a group of 
men who, from their appearance, she judged to be smugglers, 
were a number of the royal dragoons; and; though pistols 
were discharged on both sides, and even long jguns on the part 
of the smugglers, the use of firearms was too limited to pro- 
dpce sufficient smoke to obscure the view. Swords were out, 
and used vehemently; and on running her eye over the mass 
before her, she saw a figure that strongly brought baek her 
thoughts to former days. Directing the operations of the 
troops, seldom using the sword which he carried in his own 
hand, yet mingling in the thickest of the fray, appeared a tall 
and powerful young man, mounted on a splendid charger, but 
only covered with a pfain grey cloak. 

The features she could scarcely discern; b?t there was some¬ 
thing in the form and in the bearing, that made Edith’s heart 
beat vehemently, and caused her to raise her voice to Heaven 
in murmured prayer. The shots were flying thick: one of 
them straps the sun-dial in the garden, and knocked a frag¬ 
ment off; but still she could not withdraw herself from the 
window; and with eager and anxious Pyes she continued to 
watcli the fight, till another body of dragoons swept up, and 
the smugglers, apparently struck with panic, abandoned resis¬ 
tance, and were soon scon flying in every direction over the 
ground. 

One man, mounted on a strong grey horse, passed close 
beneath the garden wall; and in him Edith instantly recog¬ 
nised young Riehajd Radford. That sight made her draw 
back again for a moftient from the window, lest he $honld re¬ 
cognise her; but the pext instant she looked ont again, and 
then beheld th$ officer whom she had seen commanding the 
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dragoons, stretching ont his hand and arm in the direction 
which the fugitive had taken, as if giving orders for his pur¬ 
suit. She watched hifti with feelings indescribable, and saw 
him more than once turii his eyes towards the house where 
'she was, and gaze on it long and thoughtfully. 

“ Can he know whose dwelling this is?” she asked herself; 
“ can he know who is in it, and yet ride away?’’ But so it 
was. After he had remained > on the ground for about half an 
hour, she saw him depart, turning his horse’s head slowly to¬ 
wards Woodehurch; and Edith withdrew from the window, 
and wept. 

Her eyes were dry, however, and her manner calm, when 
she wont down to breakfast; and she heard unmoved, from 
her uncle, the details of the skirmish which had taken place 
between the smugglers and the military. 

“This must be a tremendous blow to them,” said Mr. 
Croyland; “the goods are reported to be of immense value, 
and the whole of them are stated to' have been run by that cM 
infernal villain, Radford. I am glad that this has happened, 
trebly —fdu ter et amplius, my dear Edith: first, that a trade 
which enriches scoundrels to the detriment of the fair and 
lawful merchant, has received nearly its death-blow; secondly, 
that these audacious vagabonds, who fancied they had all the 
world at their command, and that they could do as they 
pleased in Kent, have been taught how impotent they are 
against a powerful hand and a clear head; and, thirdly, that 
the mdst audacious vagabond of them all, who has amassed a 
large fortune by defiance of the law, and by a system which 
embodies tbeatery with robbery—I mean robberpof the re¬ 
venue with cheatery of the lawful merchant—has been tha 
person to suffer. 1 have heard a great deal of forcing nations 
to abate tbeir customs dues, by smuggling in despite of them; 
but depeud upbn it, whoever advocates such a system is—I 
will not say, cither a rogue or a fool, as some rash and intem¬ 
perate persons might Say—but a man with very queer notions 
of morals, my dear. I dare say, the fellows’ firing awoke you, 
my love. You look pale, as if you had beers disturbed.” 

Edith replied, simply, that she had been roused by the noise, 
but did not enter into any particulars, thougfh she saw, or fancied 
she saw, an inquiring look upon her uncle’s face as he spoke. 

During the morning many were the*reports and anecdotes 
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brought in by the servants, regarding the encounter which 
had taken place so close to the house; and all agreed that 
never had so terrible a disaster befalleu' the smugglers. Their 
bands were quite broken up, it was said, their principal leaders 
taken or killed, and the amount of the smuggled goods which, ’ 
with the usual exaggeration of rumour, was raised to three or 
four hundred thousand pounds, was universally reported to be 
the loss of Mr. Radford. His son had been seen by many in 
command of the party of contraband traders; and it was clear 
that he had fled to conceal himself, in fear of the very serious 
consequences which were likely to ensue. 

Mr. Croyland rubbed his hands: “I will mark this day in 
the calendar with a white stone!” he said. “Seldom, my 
dear Edith, very seldom, do so> many fortunate circumstances 
happen together; a party of atrocious vagabonds discomfited 
and punished as they deserve; the most audacious rogue of 
the whole stripped of his ill-gotten wealth; and a youBg ruf- 
flra, who has long bullied and abused the whole county, driven 
from that society in which he never had any business.» This 
young officer, this Captain Osborn, must bo a very clever, as 
well as a very gallant fellow.” 

“Captain Osborn!” murmured Edith; “were they com¬ 
manded by Captain Osborn?” 

“Yes, my dear,” answered the old gentleman; “I saw him 
myself over the garden wall. I know him.^ny love; I have 
been introduced to him. Didn’t you hear me say, he is coming 
to spend a few days with me ?” 

Edith made no reply; but somewhat.to her surprise, she 
heard lier^uncle, shortly after, order his carriage to be at the 
' door at half-past twelve. He gave his fair niece no invitation 
to accompany him; and Edith prepared to amuse herself 
during his absence, as best she might. She calculated, indeed, 
upon that which, to a well-regulated mind, is almost always 
either a relief or a pleasure, though too often a sad one: the 
' spending of an hour or two in solitary thought. Bat all human 
calculations are vain; and so were those of poor Edith Croy¬ 
land. For the present, however, wo must leave her to her 
fate, and foljpw her good unde on his expedition to Woodchnrch, 
whither, as doubtless the reader has anticipated, his steps, or 
rather those of his coach-horses, were turned, just as the 
hands of the clock in tie vestibule pointed to a quarter to one. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

ft § 

Dceing the whole forenoon of the 3 rd of September, the little 
village of Woodchurch presented a busy and bustling, though, 
in truth, it conld not be called a gay scene. The smart dresses 
of the dragoons, the number of men and horses, the soldiers 
riding quickly along the road from time to time, the occasional 
sound of the trumpet, the groups of villagers aud gaping chil¬ 
dren, all had an animating effect ; but there was, mingled with 
the other sights which the place presented, quite a sufficient 
portion of human misery, in various forms, to sadden any but 
a very unfeeling heart. For some time after the affray was 
over, every ten minutes was seen to roll in one of' the small, 
narrow carts of the country, half filled with straw, and bearing 
a wounded man, or at most, two. In the same manner, several 
corpses, also, were carried in; and the number of at least fifty 
prisoners, in separate detachments, with hanging hands aud 
pinioned arms, wore marched slowly through the street to the 
bouses which had,been marked out as affording the greatest 
security. 

Tho*good people of Woodchureh laughed and talked freely 
with the dragoons, made many inquiries concerning the events 
of the skirmish, and gave every assistance to tte wounded 
soldiers; but it was remarked with surprise, by several of the 
officers, that they showed no great sympathy with the smug¬ 
glers, either prisoners or wounded; gazed upon the parties who 
were brought in with an unfriendly air, and turning round to 
each other, commented, in low tones, with very littie appear¬ 
ance of compassion. 

“Ay, that’s one of the Ramlcys’ gang,” said the stout 
blacksmith of the place, to his friend and neigfcbotn - , the wheel¬ 
wright, as some ten or twelve men passed before them with 
their wrists tied. 

“And that fellow in the smart pjreen coat is another,” 
rejoined the wheelwright; “he’s the man who, I dare say, 
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ham-stringed my mare, because I wouldn’t let them have her 
for the last run.” 

“That’s Tom Angel,” observed the‘blacksmith; “he’s to 
be married to Jinny Ramlcy, they say.” 

“ He’ll be married to a halter first, I’ve a notion,” answered 
the wheelwright; “ and then instead of an angel he’ll make a 
devil! He’s one of the worst of them, bad as they all are. A 
pretty gaol delivery we shall have at the next ’sizes 1” 

“A good county delivery, too,” replied the blacksmith; 
“as meu have been killed, it’s felony, that’s clear: so hemp 
will be dear, Mr. Slatterly,” 

By the above conversation the feelings of the people of 
Woodchurch towards the smugglers, at that particular time, 
may be easily divined; but the reader must not suppose that 
they were influenced alone by the very common tendency of 
men’s nature to side with the winning party; for such was not 
altogether the case, though, perhaps,, they would not have 
ventured to show their dislike to the smugglers so strongly, 
had they been more successful. As,long as the worthy gentle¬ 
men, who had now met with so severe a reverse, had contented 
themselves with merely running contraband articles; even aa 
long as they had done nothing more than take a man’s horse 
for their own purposes, without his leave, or use his premises, 
whether he liked it or not, as a place of concealment for their 
smuggled goods, they were not only indifferent, but even 
friendly; for man has always a sufficient portion of the adven¬ 
turer at his heart to have a fellow feeling for all his brethren 
engaged in rash and perilous enterprises. But the smugglers 
had growrflnsoleut and domineering from long success; they 
nad not only felt themselves lords of the county, but had made 
others feel it often in an insinuating, and often in a cruel and 
brutal manner. Crimes of a very serious character had been 
lately committed by the Ramleys and others,* which, though 
not traced home by sufficient evidence to satisfy the law, were 
fixed upon them by the general voice of the people; and the 
threats of terrible vengeance which they sometimes uttered 
against all who opposed them, and the boastful tone in which 
they indulged, when speaking of their most criminal exploits, 
probably gained ■tlicfii credit for much more wickedness than 
they really committed. 

Tims their credit with the country people was certainly on 
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the decline when they met with the disaster which has been 
lately recorded; and their defeat and dispersion Was held by the 
inhabitants of Woodchurch as an angnry of better times, when 
their, women would be able to pass from village to village, even 
.after dusk, in safety and free from insult, and their cattle might 
' be left out in the fields all night, without being injured, either 
by wantonness, or in lawless uses. It will be understood that 
in thus speaking, I allude alone to the land smugglers, a race 
altogether different from thSir fellow labourers of the sea, 
whom the people looked upon with a much more favourable 
eye, and who, though rash and daring men enough, were 
generally a good-humoured, free-hearted body, spending the 
money that they had gained at the peril of their lives or then- 
freedom, with a liberal hand and in a kindly spirit. 

Almost every inhabitant of Woodchurch had some cause of 
complaint against the Ramlcys’ gang; and, to say the truth, 
Mr. Radford himself was by no means popular in the county. 
A selfish and a cunning man is almost always speedily found 
out by the lower classes, even when he makes an effort to 
conceal it. But Mr. Radford took no such trouble, for he 
gloried in his acuteness, and if he had chosen a motto, it pro- 
t bablv would have been “ Every man for himself.” His selfish¬ 
ness, too, took several of the most offensive forms. He was 
ostentatious, ho was haughty, and on the strength of riches 
acquired, every one knew how, he looked upon himself as a 
very great man, Snd treated. all the inferior classes, except 
those of whom he had need, to use their own expression, “ as 
dirt under his feet.” All the villagers, therefore, were well 
satisfied to think that he had met with a check at*last; ana 
many of the good folks of Woodchnrch speculated upon the 
probability of two or fhree, out of so great a number of pri¬ 
soners, giving such evidence as would bring that worthy 
gentleman within the gripe of the law. 

Such were the feelings of the people of that place, as well 
as those of many a neighbouring village; and the scene pre¬ 
sented by the captive and wounded smugglers, as they were 
led along, was viewed with indifference by ^ome, and with 
pleasure by others. Two or three of the women, indeed, be¬ 
stowed kindly attention upon the wounded,men, moved by that 
beautiful bompassion which is rarely if ever wanting in a 
female heart; but the male part of the*population took little 

4 
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share, if any, in such things, and were quite willing to aid tile 
soldiers in securing the prisoners, fill they could be marched 
off to prison. 

The first excitement had subsided before neon, but still, 
from time to time some little bustle took place: a prisoner was 
caught and brought in, and carried to the public-house where 
the colonel had established himself; an orderly galloped 
through the street; messengers came and went; and four or 
five soldiers, with their horses ready saddled, remained be¬ 
fore the door of the inn, ready, at a moment’s notice, for any 
event. The commanding officer did not appekr at all beyond 
the doors of his temporary abode, but continued writing, 
giving orders, examining the prisoners, and those who brought 
them, in the same room which he had entered when first ho 
arrived. As few of the people of the place had seen him, a 
good deal of curiosity was excited by his quietness and reserve. 
It was whispered amongst the women that he was the hand¬ 
somest man ever seen; and the men said he was a vei-y fine 
fellow, and ought to bo made a general of. The barmaid com- 
mnnicated to her intimate friends, that when he took off his 
cloak, slie had seen a star npon the breast of his coat; and 
that her master seemed to know more of him, if he liked to 
tell; but the landlord was as silent as a mouse. . 

These circumstances, however, kept up a little crowd before 
the entrance of the inn, consisting of persons anxious to be¬ 
hold the hero of the day; and just at the hour of two, the 
carriage of Mr. Croyland rolled in, through the people,'at the 
usual slow and deliberate pace to which that gentleman accus¬ 
tomed his t.irriage horses. 

The large heavy door of the largo heavy vehicle was opened 
by the two servants who accompanied it, and out stepped Mr. 
Croyland, with his back as straight and stiff as a poker, and 
Lis gold-headed cane in his hand. The landloid, at the sight 
of an equipage which he well knew, came out in haste, bowing 
low, and welcoming Mr. Croyland in the hearty good old 
style. The nabob himself unbent a little to his friend* of the 
inn, and after asking him how he did, and bestowing a "word 
or two on the state of the -weather, proceeded to gay: “ And 
now. Miles, I wish to speak a word or two with Captain 
Osborn, who is in your house. I believe.” 

“No, Mr. Croylaml,” replied the landlord, looking at the 
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visitor with some surprise; “ the captain is no* here. He is 
down at Nelly South’s^ and his name’s not Osborn either, but 
Irby.” 

“Then who the deuce have yon got hero, with all these 
soldiers about the door?” demanded Mr. Croyland. 

“ The colonel of the regiment, sir,” answered Miles; “there 
has only been one captain here all day; and that’s Captain 
Irby.” - 

. “Not right of the lad; not right of the lad I” exclaimed 
Mr. Croyland, rather testily; “ no one should keep a man 
waiting, especially an old man, and, more especially still, a 
cross old man. Bat I’ll come in and stop a bit; for I want 
to sec the young gentleman. Where the devil did lie go to, I 
wonder, after the skirmish? Halloo! you six - , corporal. Pi ay, 
sir, what’s your officer’s name?” 

The man put up his hand in military fashion, and, with a 
strong Hibernian accent, demanded, “ Is it the colonel you are 
inquiring about, sir? Why, then, his name is Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Henry Layton* Knight of the Bath: and mighty 
cold weather it was, too, when he got the bath; so 1 didn’t 
envy him his ducking.” 

“Oh, ho!” said Mr. Croyland, putting his finger sagaciously 
to the side of his nose; “be so good as to send up that card 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry Layton, Knight of tiie Bath, 
and tell him that the gentleman whose appellation it bears is 
here, inquiring for one Captain Osborn whom lie once saw.” 

The corporal took the card himself to the top of the stairs, 
and delivered the message, with as much precision as his in¬ 
tellect could muster, to some person who seemed to be waiting 
on tbe outside of a door above. “Why, you fool!” cried a 
voice, immediately, “T told you, if Mr. Croyland came, to 
chow him up. Sir Henry will see him.” And immediately 
a servant, in plain clothes, descended to perform bis function 
himself. 

“ Very grand 1” murmured Mr. Croyland, as he followed. 

The floor above was immediately thrown open, and his 
name announced; but, walking slowly, he haif not entered the 
room beforo-the young officer, who has mare than once been 
before the, reader’s eyes, was half across the floor to meet 
him. He was now dressed in full uniform; and certainly, 
a finer or more commanding-looking man had sthlom, if ever, 
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met Mr. Croylml’s view. Advancing with & frank and 
pleasant smile, he led him to the arm-chair which he had just 
occupied, it was the only one in the room, and, after thanking 
him for his visit, turned to the servant, and bade him shut 
the door. 

“ I am in some surprise, and in some doubt. Sir Henry,” 
said Mr. Croyland, with his sharp eyes twinkling a little. “ I 
came here to see one Captain Osborn, and I find a, gentleman 
very like him in truth, bnt certainly a much smarter looking 
person, whom I am told is Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry 
Layton, Knight of the Bath, &c. &c. &c.; and yet he seems to 
look upon old Zachary Croyland as a friend, too.” 

“ He does, from his heart, I can assure you, Mr. Croyland,” 
replied the young officer; “and I trust you will ever permit 
him to do so. But if it becomes us to deceive no man, it 
becomes ns still more not to deceive a friend; and on that 
account it was I asked your presence here, to explain to you 
one or two circumstances which I thought it but just you 
should know, before I ventured tq present myself at your 
house.” 

“Pray speak, Sir Henry,” replied Mr. Croyland; “ I am 
all ears.’’ 

The young officer paused for a moment, and a shadow came 
over his brow, as if something painful passed through his mind; 
bnt then, with a slight motion of his hand, as if he would 
have waved away unpleasant thoughts, he said, “ I must first 
toll you, my dear sir, that I am the son of the Reverend 
Henry Layton, whom you once knew, and the nephew of that 
Charles O-ioorn, with whom you were also intimately ac¬ 
quainted.” 

“ The dearest friend I ever had in this world,” replied Mr. 
Croyland, blowing his nose violently. 

“ Then i triin yon will extend the same friendship to his 
nephew,” said the colonel. 

“I don’t know, I don’t know,” answered Mr. Croyland; 

that must depend upon circumstances. Pm a very crabbed, 
tiresome, old fellow. Sir Henry; and my friendships arc not 
very sudden ones. But 1 have patted your head many- a time 
when you were a chihl, and that’s something. Then yon are 
very like your father, and a little like your uncle, that’s some¬ 
thing more; so we may get on, I think. But what have you 
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got to say more? and what in the name of f<jrtnne made you 
call yourself Captain Osborn to an old friend of your family . 
like myself?” * . 

“ I did not do so, if you recollect,” replied the young officer. 
“It was my friend Digby who gave me that name; and you 
must pardon me, if, on many accounts, I 'yielded to the trick; 
for I was coming down here on a difficult service, one that I 
am not accustomed to, and* do not like; and I was very de¬ 
sirous of seeing a little of the^oountry, and of learning some¬ 
thing of the habits of the persons with whom I had to deal, 
before I was called upon to act.” 

“And devilish well you did act when you set about it,” 
cried Mr. Croyland. “ I watched you this morning over the 
wall, and wondered a little that you did not come on to my 
house at once.” 

“It is upon that subject that I must now speak,” said 
Sir Henry Layton, taking a grave tone, “ and I must touch 
upon many painful subjects in the past. Just when I was 
about to write to yon, Mu Croyland, to say that I would come, 
in accordance with your kind invitation, I learned that your 
niece, Miss Croyland, i3 staying at your house. Now, I know 
not whether you have been informed, that long ago—” 

“ Ohl yes, I know all about that,” answered Mr. Croyland, 
quickly. “ There was a great deal of love and courting, and 
all that sort of boy and girl’s stuff.” 

“It must be man and woman’s stnff now, Mr. Croyland,”, 
replied the young officer; “for I must tell you fairly and at 
once, I love her as deeply, as truly as ever. Years have made 
no difference; other scenes have made no change* The same 
as I went, in every thought and feeling, I have returned; and 
I can never think of* her without emotion, which I can never 
speak to her without expressing.” 

“ Indeed, indeed 1” said Mr. Croyland, apparently in some 
surprise. “ That does make some difference.” 

“That is what f feared,” continued Sir Henry Layton. 

41 Your brother disapproved of our engagement. In consequence 
of it he behaved to my father in a way on* which I will not 
dwell. You would not have behaved iu^uch a way, I know; 
and althpugh I should think any means Justifiable, to see your 
niece when in her father’s mansion, tg tell her how' deeply I 
love her still, and to ask her to sacrifice fortune and everything 
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to share a soldier’s fate, jet I did not think it wonld be right 
or honourable, to come into the house of a friend under a 
feigned name, and seek Ids niece, for seek her I should where- 
ever I found her, when he might share the same views as his 
brother, or at all events think himself bound to support them. 
In short, Mr. Croyland, I knew that when yon were aware of 
my real name and of my real feelings, it would make a differ¬ 
ence, and a great one.” 

“ Not the difference yon think, Harry,’’ replied the old 
gentleman, holding out his Band to him; “but quite the 
reverse. I’ll tell yon what, young man, I think you a devil¬ 
ish fine, high-spirited, honourable fellow, and the only one I 
ever saw whom I should like to marry my Editli. So don’t 
say a word more about it. Come and dine with me to-day, 
as soon as you’ve got all this job over. You shall see her; 
you shall talk to her; you shall make all your arrangements 
together; and if there’s a post-chaise in the country. I’ll put 
you in and shut the door with my own hands. My brother is 
an old fool, and worse than an old fool, too: something very 
like an old rogue,; at least, so he behaved to your father, and 
not much better to his own child; but I don’t care a straw 
about him, and never did; and I new intend to humour one 
of his whims.” 

Sir Henry Layton pressed the old gentleman’s hand in his 
with much emotion, for the prospect seemrd brightening to 
him, and the dark clouds which had so long overshadowed his 
course appeared to be breaking away. He had been hitherto 
like a traveller on a strong and spirited horse, steadfastly pur¬ 
suing his Course, and mating his way onward with vigour and 
determination, but with a dark and threatening sky overhead, 
and not. even a gleam of hope to lead "him on. Distinction, 
honours, competence, command, he had obtained by his own 
talents and his own energies; he was looked up to by those be¬ 
low' him, by his equals, even by many of his superiors. The e.ye3 
of all who knew him turned towards him as to one who was des¬ 
tined to be a leading man in his day. Everything seemed fair and 
smiling around him, and no eye. could see the cloud that over¬ 
shadowed him but his own. But what to him were honours, 
or wealth, or the World’s applause, if the love of his early 
years were to remain bpghted for ever? And in the tented field, 
the city, or th? court, the shadow had still remained upon his 
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heart’s best feelings, not checking his energfy bat saddening 
all his enjoyments. How often is it in the world that we thus 
see the bright, the admired, the powerful, the prosperous, with 
the grave hue of painful thoughts upon the brow, the never 
unmingled smile, the lapses of gloomy meditation, and ask 
ourselves, “ What is the secret sorrow in the midst of all this 
success? what is the fountain of darkness that turns the stream 
of sunshine grey? what thj canker-worm that preys upon so 
bright a flower?” Deep, deep in the recesses of the heart, it 
lies gnawing in silence, but never ceasing and never satisfied. 
Now, however, there was a light in the heavens for him; and 
whether it was as one of those rays that sometimes break 
through a storm, and then pass away, no more to bo seen till 
the day dies in darkness, or whether it was the first glad har¬ 
binger of a serene evening after a stormy morning, the condu-« 
sion of this tale must show. 

“I’ll tell you something, my dear boy,” continued Mr. 
Croylaml, forgetting that he was speaking to the colonel of a 
dragoon regiment, and going back at a leap -to early days. 
“ Your father was my old school-fellow and dear companion; 
your uncle was the best friend I ever had, and the founder of 
nry fortune, for to his interest I owe my first appointment to 
India, ay, and to his generosity, the greater part of my outfit 
and my passage. To them I am indebted for ever} thing, to 
my brother for •nothing; and I look upon you as a relation 
much more than upon him, so I have no very uflectionato 
motifs for countenancing or assisting him in doing what is 
not right. I’ll tell yon something more, too, Harry; 1 was 
snre that* you would do what is honourable and .fight, not be¬ 
cause you have got a good name in the world, for 1 am always 
doubtful of the world’s good names; and, besides, I never heard 
the name of Sir Harry Layton till this blessed day, but because 
yon were the'son of one honest man, and the nephew of an¬ 
other, and a good, wild, frank boy too. So I was quite sure 
you would not come to my house under a false name, when 
my niece was in it, without, at all events, letting me into the 
secret; and you have justified my confidante, young man.” 

“ I would not have done such a thing for the world,” replied 
the young officer; “but may I ask the#), my dear Mr. Croy¬ 
land, if you recognised me iu the sta^e-coach, for it most ba 
eighteen or nineteen years since you saw me.” 
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“Don’t call,, me Mr. Croyland,” said the old gentleman, 
abruptly; “call me Zachary, or Nabob,- or Misanthrope, or 
Bear, or anything but that. As to your question, I say, ho. 
I did not recognise you the least in tHe world. I saw in your 
face something like the faces of old friends, and I liked it on 
that account. But as for the rest of the matter, there’s a 
little secret, my boy; a little bit of a puzzle. By one way or 
another, it matters not what, I (; had found out that Captain 
Osborn was my old friend Layton’s son; but till't came here 
to-day, I had no notion that ho was colonel of the regiment, 
and a Knight of the Bath to-boot, as your corporal fellow took 
care to inform me. I thought you had been going under a 
false name, perhaps, all this time, and fancied I should find 
Captain Osborn quite well known in the regiment. I had a 
shrewd notion, too, that you had sent for me to tell the secret; 
but I was determined to let you explain yourself without help¬ 
ing you at all, for I’m a great deal fonder of men’s actions 
than their words, Harry.” 

“Is it fair to ask, who told you who I was?” asked Sir 
Henry Layton. “My friend Digby has some—” 

“ No, no,” cried Mr. Croyland; “ it wan’t that good, rash, 
rattle-pate, coxcomb of a fellow, who is only fit to be caged 
with little Zara; and then they may live together very well, 
like two monkeys in a show-box No, he had nothing to do 
with it, though he has been busy enough shj.ee he came here; 
shooting partridges, and fighting young Radfords, and all that 
sort of thing.” *■ 

“ Fighting youDg Radfords! ” exclaimed Sir Henry Layton, 
suddenly grasping the sheath of his sword with his light hand, 
“lie .should not have done that, at least, without letting mo 
know.’’ « 

“ Why, he knew nothing about it himself,” replied Mr. 
Croyland, “till the minute it took place. The young vuga.- 
bond followed him to my house; so I civilly told my brother’s 
pet that I didn’t want to see him; and* he walked away with 
your friend Digby just across the lawn in front of the house, 
when, after a few minutes of pleasant conversation, the baronet 
applies a horsewhip, with considerable unction and perseverance, 
to the shoulders of ‘Richard Radford, Esquire, junior; upon 
which out comes the ^pinking-irons, and in the coufse of the 
•Scuffle, Sir Edward receives a little hole in the shoulder, and 
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Mr. Radford is disarmed and brought upGggjggs knee, with a 
very unpleasant and ungotitleman-like bumpupln Ms forehead, 
bestowed, with hearty good-will, by the hilt of Master Digby’s 
sword. Well, when he had got him there, instead of quietly 
poking a hole through him, as any man of common senso 
would have done, your friend let’s him get up again, and ride 
away, just as a man might be supposed to piuch a cobra that; 
had bit hiip, by the tail, and then say, ‘ Walk off, my friend.’. 
However, so stands the matter; and young Radford rode away, 
vowing all sorts of vengeance. He’ll have it, too, if he can 
get it, for he’s as spiteful as a baboon; so I hope you’ve caught 
him, as he was with these smugglingvagabonds, that’s certain.’’ 

Sir Henry Layton shook his head. “He has escaped, I 
am sorry to say,” he replied. “ How, I cannot divine; for I 
took means to catch him that I thought were infallible. All* 
the roads through Harbourno Wood were guarded, but yet in 
that wood all trace of him was lost. He left his horse in the 
midst of it, and must have escaped by some of the by-paths.” 

“He’s concealed in tpy brother’s house, for a hundred 
guineas 1” cried Mr. Croyland. “Robert’s bewitched to a 
certainty; for nothing else but witchcraft could make a man 
take an owl fSr a cock pheasant. Oh! yes; there he is, snug 
in Harbourne House, depeud upon it, feeding upon venison 
and turbot, and with a magnum of claret and two bottles of 
port to keep bhn comfortable: a drunken, beastly, vicious 
brute 1 A cross between a wolf and a swine, and not without a 
touch of the fox either, though the first figure is the best; for his 
father was the wolf, and his mother the sow, if all tales be true.” 

“He cannot be in Harbourne House, 1 shouk? think,’’ re¬ 
plied the colonel, “for my dragoons searched it, it seems; 
violating the laws a Tittle, for they had no competent authority 
with them; and besides he would not have put himself within 
Digby’s rcaoh, I imagine.” 

“ Then he’s up in,a tree, boosting in the day, like a bird of 
prey,” rejoined Mr. Croyland, in his quick way. “ Il’s very 
unlucky he has escaped, very unlucky indeed.” 

“At all events,” answered the young officer, “thus much 
have we gained, my dear friend: he dare; not show himself in 
this county for years. He was seen, b f competent witnesses, 
at the head of these sxnngglcrs, takipg an active part with 
them in resistance to lawful authority, lllooij has been shed. 
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lives have becjt sacrificed, and a felony has been committed; 
so that if he is wise, and can manage it, ho will get out of 
England. If he fail of escaping, or yeliture to show himself, 
he will grace the gallows, depend upon it.” 

“Heaven be praised]” cried Mr. Croyland. “ Givo me' 
the first tidings, when it is to happen, Harry, that I may order 
four horses, and hire a window. I would not have him hanged 
without my seeing it for a bunded pounds.” 

Sir Henry Layton smiled faintly, saying, “Those are sad 
sights, my dear sir, and we have too many of them in ttiis 
county; but you have not told me, from whom. you. received 
intimation that Captain Osborn and Heniy Osborn Layton 
were the same person.” 

“ That’s a secret, that’s a secret, Hal,” answered Mr. Croy¬ 
land. “ So now tell me when you’ll come. You’ll be over 
to-night, I suppose, or have time and wisdom tamed the eager¬ 
ness of love?” 

“ Oh no! my dear sir,” answered Layton; “but I have still 
some business to settle here, and have promised to be in Ilythe 
to-night. Before I go, however, I will lido over for an hour 
or two, for, till I have seen that dear girl again, aud have 
heard her feelings and her wishes from hei* own lips, my 
thoughts will be all in confusion. I shall be calmer and more 
reasonable afterwards.” 

“Much need!” answered Mr. Croyland. “But now I 
must leave you. I shan’t say a word about it all, till you 
come; for preparing people’s mind is all nonsense. If is only 
drawing them out upon the ruck of expectation, which leaves 
them bruised and crushed, with no power to resist whatever 
is to come afterwards. But don’t be long, Harry, for remem-, 
ber that delays are dangerous.” 

Layton promised to set out as soon as one of his messen¬ 
gers, whom he expected every instant, had‘returned; and 
going down with Mr. Croyland to the door of his carriage, he 
bade him adieu, and watched him as he'drove away, gratifying 
the eyes of the people of Woodchurcli with a view of his fine 
person, as he stood uncovered at the door. In the mean time, 
Mr. Croyland took his way slowly back towards his own 
dwelling. * 

What had happened there during his absence, we shall see 
mresenflv. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

All things have their several stages; and,-without a know¬ 
ledge of the preceding one it is impossible to judge accurately 
of any event which is the immediate subject of our contem¬ 
plation. The life of every one, the history of the whole world 
that we inhabit, is bat a regular drama with its scenes and 
acts, each depending for its interest upon that which preceded. 

I therefore judge it necessary, before going on to detail the ’ 
events which took place in Mr. Oroyland’s house during his 
absence, to visit the dwelling of his brother, and give some ac¬ 
count of that which produced them. On the same eventful 
morning, then, of which we have spoken so much already, the 
inhabitants of Harbounie House slept quietly during the little 
engagement between the smugglers and the dragoons, unaware 
that things of'great importance to their little circle were pass¬ 
ing at no great distance. I have mentioned the inhabitants of 
Ilarhoume House; but perhaps it would have been more pro¬ 
per to have sakUthe master, his family, and his guest; for a 
number of the servants were up; the windows were opened; 
and tLb wind, setting from Woodchurch, brought the sound of 
fire-arms thence. The movement of the troops from the side 
of High i'inldcn was also remarked by one of the’housemaids 
and a footman, as the young lady was leaning out of one of 
the windows with tire young gentleman by her side. In a 
minute or two after they perceived, galloping across the coun¬ 
try, two or thVee parties of men on horseback, as if in flight 
and pursuit. Most of these took to the right or left, and were 
soon lost to the sight; but at length one solitary horseman 
came on at a furious speed towards Harbourne House, with a 
small party of dragoons following him direct at a couple of 
hundred yards’ distance, while two or three of the soldiery 
were seen scattered away to the right, a?i<l a somewhat larger 
body appeared moving down at a quiejj pace to the left, as if 
to cut the fugitive off at Gallows Green. 
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The horse of the single rider seemed tired and dirty ; and 
he was himself without a hat; but nevertheless, they pushed 
on with such rapidity, that a few seconds from the time when 
they were first seen, brought steed and horseman into the little 
parish road which I have mentioned as running in front of the v 
house, and passing round the grounds into the wood. As the 
fugitive drew near, the maid exclaimed, with a sort of a half 
scream, “Why, Lord ha’ mercy, Matthew, it’s young Mr. 
Radford 1” 

“To be sure it is,” answered the footman; “ didn’t you 
see that before, Betsy? There’s a number of the dragoons 
after him too. He’s been up to some of his tricks. I’ll war¬ 
rant.” 

“Well, I hope he won’t come in here, at all events,” re¬ 
joined the maid, “ for I shouldj#t like it, if we were to have 
any fighting in the house.” 

“ I shall go and shut the hall door,” said the footman, 
drily: Richard Radford not having ingratiated himself as much 
with the servants as he had done with their master. But this 
precaution was rendered unnecessary; for the young man 
showed no inclination to enter the house, but passing along 
the road with the rapidity of an arrow, was soon lost in the 
wood, without even looking up towards the house of Sir 
Robert Croyland. Several of the dragoons followed him 
quickly; but two of them planted themselves at the corner of 
the road, and remained there immoveable. 

The maid then observed, that she thought it high time 
the gentlefolks should be called; and she proceeded to execute 
her laudable purpose, taking care that tidings or what she 
had seen concerning Mr. Radford should be communicated to, 
Sir Robert Croyland, to Zara, and to the servant of Sir 
Edward Digby, who again carried the intelligence to his mas¬ 
ter. The whole house was soon afoot; and Sir Robert was 
just out of his room in his dressing-gown, when three of the 
soldiers entered the mansion, expressing their determination 
to search it, and declaring their conviction that the smuggler 
whom they had been pursuing had taken refuge there. 

In vain Sir Robert Croyland remonstrated, and inquired if 
they had a warrant ; L in vain the servants assured the dragoons 
that no person had entered during the morning. The serjeant 
iprho was at their head, persisted in asserting that the fugitive 
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must have come in there, just when he was hii from his pur¬ 
suers by the trees, assigning as a reason for this belief, that 
they bad found his horse turned loose not a hundred yards 
from the house. They accordingly proceeded to execute their 
intention, meeting with no farther impediment till they reached 
the room of Sir Edward Digby, who, though he did not choose 
to interfere, not being on duty himself, warned the seijeant 
that he must be carefal of what he was doing, as it appeared 
that he had neither magistrate, warrant, nor custom-house 
officer with him. 

The seijeant, however, who was a bold and resolute fellow, 
and moreover a little heated and excited by the pursuit, took 
the responsibility upon himself, saying that he was fully autho¬ 
rised by Mr. Birchett to follow, search for, and apprehend one 
Bichard Radford," and that he had the colonel’s orders, too. 
Certainly not a nook or corner of Harbouroe House did he 
leave unexamined before he retired, grumbling and wondering 
at his want of success. 

Previous to his going, Sir Edward Digby charged Mm with 
a message to the colonel, which proved as great an enigma to 
the soldier as the escape of Richard Radford. “ Tell him,” 
said the young baronet, “ that I am ready to come down if 
he wants me; but that if he does not, I think I am quite as 
well where I am.” 

The breakfast passed in that sort of hurried and desultory 
conversation which such a dish of gossip, as now poured in from 
all quarters, usually produces, when served up at the morning 
meal. Sir Robert Croyland, indeed, looked ill at ease, laughed 
and jested m an unnatural and strained tone upon* smugglers 
and smuggling, and questioned every servant that came in for 
(further tidings. The "reports that he thus received were as 
full of falsehood and exaggeration as all such reports generally 
are. The property captured was said to be immense. Two 
or three hundred smugglers were mentioned as having been 
taken, and a whole legion of them killed. Some had made 
confession, and clearly proved that the whole property was 
Mr. Radford’s; and some had fought to the? last, and killed 
an incredible number of the soldiers. , To .believe the butler, 
who received his information from the hiifil, who had his from 
the shepherd, the man calk'd the majqj, before he died, had 
absolutely breakfasted ou dragoons, as if they had been 
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prawns; but al\,agreed that never bad Such a large body of 
contraband traders been assembled before, or suffered such a 
disastrous aefeat, in any of their expeditions. 

Sir Edward Digby gathered from the whole account, that 
his friend had been fully successful, that the smugglers had 
fought fiercely, that blood had been shed, and that Richard 
Radford, after having taken an active part in the affray, was 
now a fugitive, and, as the young baronet fancied, never to 
appear upon the stage again. Bat still Sir Robert Croyland 
did not seem by any moans so well pleased a3 might have 
been wished; and a dark and thoughtful cloud would fre¬ 
quently come over his heavy brow, white a slight twitching 
of his lip seemed to indicate that anxiety had as great a share 
in his feelings as mortification. 

Mrs. Barbara Croyland amused herself, as nsnal, by doing 
her best to tease every one around her, and by saying the 
most malapropos things in the world. She spoke with gTeat 
commiseration of “ the poor smugglersevery particle of 
her pity was bestowed upon them. .She talked of the soldiers 
as if they had been the most fierce and sanguinary monsters 
in Europe, who had attacked, unprovoked, a party of poor 
men that were doing them no harm; till Zara’s glowing check 
recalled to her mind, that these very blood-thirsty dragoons 
were Sir Edward Digby’s companions and friends; and then 
she made the compliment more pointed by apologizing to the 
young baronet, and assuring him that she did not think for a 
moment he would commit such acts. Her artillery was next 
turned against her brother; and, in a pleasant tone of raillery, 
she joked him upon the subject of young Mr. Radford, and of 
the search the soldiers had made, looking with a- meaning 
smile at Zara, and saying, “ She dared -say, Sir Robert coaid 
tell where he was' if he liked.” 

The baronet declared, sharply and truly', that' ho knew no¬ 
thing about the young man; but Mrs, Barbara shook her 
head and nodded, and looked knowing, adding various agree¬ 
able insinuations of the same kind as before, all in the best 
hmnour possible, till Sir Robert Croyland was put quite oat 
of temper, and would have retorted violently, had he not known 
that to do so always rendered the matter ten times worse. Even 
poor Zara did not altogether escape; but, as wo are hurrying on 
to important events, we must pass over her share of infliction. 
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The conclusion of Mrs. Barbara’s field-clay was perhaps the 
most signal achievement of all. Breakfast had cope to an 
end, though the meal Bad been somewhat protracted^ and the 
party were just lingering out a few minutes before they rose, 
still talking on the subject of the skirmish of that morning, 
when the good lady thought fit to remark: “Well, we may 
guess for ever; but we shall soon know more about it; far I 
dare say we shall have Mr. Bedford over here before an hour 
is gone, antFhe must know if the goods wero his.” 

Tins seemed to startle, nay, to alarm Sir Robert Croyland. 
He looked round with a sharp, qnick ton of bis head, and 
then rose at once, saying, “ Well, whether ho comes or not, 

1 must go out and see about a good many things. Would 
you like to take a ride. Sir Edward Digby, or what will you 
do?” 

“ Why, I think I must stay hero for the present,” replied 
the young baronet; “I may have a summons unexpectedly, 
and ought not to be absent.” 

“Well, you will excuse me, I know,” answered his enter¬ 
tainer. “ I must leave my sister and Zara to amuse you for 
m hour or two, till I return.” 

Thus saying, and evidently in a great bustle. Sir Robert 
Croyland quitted the room and ordered his horse. But just 
as the three whom he had left in the breakfast-room were 
sauntering quietly towards the library—Sir Edward Digby cal¬ 
culating by the way how he might best get rid of Mrs. Bar¬ 
bara, itf order to enjoy the fair Zara’s company undisturbed— 
they came, upon the baronet at the moment when he was en¬ 
countered by one of his servants bringing him somffunpleasant 
intelligence “Please, Sir Robert,” said the man, with a 
knowing wink of the eye, “ all the horses are out.” 

“ Out!” cried the baronet, with a look of fury and con¬ 
sternation. “What do you mean by out, fellow?” 

“ Why, they were taken out of the stable last night, sir,” 
replied the man. “ I* dare say you know where they went; 
and they have not come back again yet.” 

“ Pray, have mine been taken also?” demraded Sir Edward 
Digby, very well understanding what sort of an expedition 
Sir Robert Croyland’s horses had gone U^on. 

“Oh! ‘dear, no, sir,” answered the man; “your servant 
keeps the key of that stable himself, sir?’ 
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The young baronet instantly offered his host the use of one 
of his steads, which was gratefully adopted by Sir Robert 
Croyland, l.ho, however, thought’ fit to'enter into an excul¬ 
pation of himself, somewhat tedious withal, assuring his guest 
that the horses had been taken without his approbation or 
consent, and that he had no knowledge whatsoever of the trans¬ 
action in which they were engagedt 

Sir Edward Digby professed lymself quite convinced that 
such was the case, and in order to relieve hia host from the 
embarrassment which he seemed to feel, explained that he was 
already aware that the Kentish smugglers were in the habit of 
borrowing horses without the owner’s consent. 

In our complicated state of society, however, everything 
hinges upon trifles. We have made the watch so fine, that a 
grain of dust stops the whole movement; and the best arranged 
plans are thrown out by the negligence, the absence, or the 
folly of a servant, a friend, or a messenger. Sir Edward Digby’s 
groom could not be found for more than a quarter of an hour: 
when he was, at length, brought to light, the horse had to be 
saddled. An hour had now nearl/ elapsed since the master 
of the house had given orders for his own horse to be brought 
round immediately; he was evidently uneasy at the delay, 
peevish, restless, uncomfortable; and in the end, he said he 
would mount at the back door, as it was the nearest and the 
most convenient. He even waited in the vestibule; but sud¬ 
denly he turned, walked through the double doors leading to 
the stable-yard, and said he heard the horse coming up, 

Mrs. Barbara Croyland had, in the mean time, amused her¬ 
self and hei niece in the library, with the door open; and 
sometimes she worked a paroquet, in green, red, and white 
silk embroidery, a favourite occupation for ladies in her juve¬ 
nile days, and sometimes she gazed out of the window, or 
listened to the conversation of her brother and Iks guest in tho 
vestibule. At the very moment, however, when Sir Robert 
was making his exit by the doors between the principal part 
of the house and the offices, Mrs. Barbara called loudly after 
him, “ Brother Robert 1 brother Robert! Here is Mr. Radford 
coming.” 

The baronet turn*! a deaf ear, and shut the door. He 
would have locked it, too, if the evasion would not have then 
1 een too palpable. Bfet Mrs. Barbara was resolved that he 
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should know that Mr. Radford was coming; and up sh« 
started, casting down half-a-dozen cards of silk. Aara tried 
to stop her; for she kflew her father, and all the si$is and in¬ 
dications of his humours'; but her efforts were in vain. Mrs. 
Barbara dashed past her, rushed through both doors, leaving 
them open behind her, and caught her brother’s arms just as 
the horse which he had thought fit to hear approach a little 
jefore it really did so, was led up slowly from the stables to 
the back door of the mansion. 

“ Robert, hero is Mr. Radford 1” said Mrs. Barbara, aloud. 
11 1 know you would like to see him.” 

The baronet turned his head, and saw his worthy friend, 
Jirough the open doors, just entering the vestibule. To the 
torror and surprise of his sister, he uttered a low but bitter 
surse, adding, in tones quite distinct enough to reach her ear. 
‘Woman, you have ruined mel” 

“Good gracious!’’ cried Mrs. Barbara; “why, I thought—” 

“ Hush I silence!” said Sir Robert Croyland, in a menacing 
one; “not another word, on yonr life;’’ and turning, he met 
ilr. Radford with the utmost suavity, but with a certain de¬ 
cree of restraint which he had not time to banish entirely 
roriJ his manner. 

“Ah, Mr. Radford!” he exclaimed, shaking him, too, 
leartily by the hand; “I was just going out to inquire about 
oine things of importance;” and he gazed at him with a look 
vhich he intended to bo very significant of the inquiries he 
tad proposed to institute. But his glance was hesitating and 
11-assured; and Mr. Radford replied, with the coolest and 
nost self-possessed air possible, and with a firm, tixed gaze 
ipon the baronet’s countenance. 

“ Indeed, Sir Robert i” he said; “ perhaps I can satisfy you 
ipon some points; but, at all events, I mnst speak with you 
or a few minutes before yon go. Good morning, Sir Edward 
>igby; have yon had any sport in the field? 1 will not de- 
ain you a quarter of*an hour, my good friend. We had 
>etter go into yonr room.” 

lie led the way thither as he spoke, and Sir Robert Croy- 
and followed with a slow and faltering,step. He knew 
lichard Rijdford; he knew what that calm and self-possessed 
aanner meant. He was aware of the sisjpificance of courteous 
xpreasioDs and amicable terms from the man who called him 

R 
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hia good ,frien<|; and if there was a being upon earth, oa 
whose hefcl Sir Robert Croyland would have wished to stamp 
as on a viper’s, it was the placid benign personage who pre¬ 
ceded him. 

They entered the room in which the baronet usually sat in 
a morning to transact his business with his steward, and to 
arrange his affairs; and Sir Robert carefully shut the door be¬ 
hind him, tvying, during the one moment that his back was 
turned upon his unwelcome guest, to compose iris agitated 
features into the expression of haughty and self-sufficient tran¬ 
quillity which they usually wore. 

•‘Sit down, Radford,” he said; “pray sit down, if it be 
but for ten minutes,’’ and he pointed to the arm-chair on the 
other side, of the table. 

Mr. Radford sat down, and leaned his head upon bis band, 
looking in the baronet’s face with a scrutinizing gaze. If Sir 
Robert Croyland understood him well, he also understood Sir 
Robert Croyland, heart and mind, every corporeal fibre, every 
mental peculiarity. He saw clearly that liis companion was 
terrified; he divined that he wished to avoid him; and the 
satisfaction that, he felt at having caught him just as he was 
going out, at having frustrated his hope of escape, had a plea¬ 
sant malice in it, which compensated for a part of nil that he 
had suffered during that morning, as report after report reached 
him of the utter annihilation of his hopes of. immense gain, the 
loss of a ruinous sum of money, and the danger and narrow 
escape of his son. He had not slept a wink during the whole 
of the proceeding night; and ho had passed the hours in a 
state of ueb'vous anxiety which would have totally unmanned 
many a strong-minded man when his first fears were realized* 
But Mr. Radford’s mind was of a peculiar construction: ap¬ 
prehension he might feel, but never by any chance, discourage¬ 
ment, All his pain was in anticipation, n8t in endurance. 
The moment a blow was Struck, it was over; his thoughts 
tunied to new resources; and, in reconstructing schemes which 
had been overthrown, in framing new ones, or pursuing olb 
ones which had'slumbered, he instantly found comfort for the 
past. Thus he seemed as fresh, as resolute, as unabashed by 
fortune’s late frownk as ever; but there was a rankling bitter¬ 
ness, an eager, wolf-like energy in his heart, wliich sprung 
both from au py disappointment and from the desperate aspeol 
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of Lis present fortune; and such feelings naturally communi¬ 
cated some portion of their aeorbity to the expres§f>n of bis 
countenance, which no*effort could totally banish. , 

He gazed upon Sir Eobert Croyland, them with a keen and 
inquiring look, not altogether untinged with that sort of pity 
which amounts to scorn; and, after a momentary pause, he 
said, “ Well, Croyland, you have heard all, I suppose!” 

“No, not all; not all, Eadfijrd,” answered the baronet, hesi¬ 
tating; “I tfas going out to inquire?” 

“ I can save you the trouble, then,” replied Mr. Radford, 
drily. “ I am ruined. That is to say, in the two last ventures 
I have lost considerably more than a hundred thousand pounds.” 

Sir Robert Croyland waved his head sadly, saying, “Terrible, 
terrible 1 But what can be done?” 

“ Oh! several things,” answered Mr. Radford, “ and that is 
what I hare come to speak to you about, because the first must 
rest with you, my excellent good friend.” 

“ But where is your son, poor fellow?” asked the baronet, 
eager to avoid, as long as possible, the point to which their 
conversation was tending. ’“They tell me he was well nigh 
taken; and, after there has been blood shed, that would have 
been destruction. Do you know they came and searched this 
house for him?’’ 

“ No, 1 had not heard of that, Croyland,” replied Mr. Rad- 
ibrd; “ but he is near enough, well enough, and safe enough to 
uarry vour 'fair daughter.” 

“ Ay,*yes,” answered Sir Robert; “that must bo thought 
>f, and—•” 

“ Oh dei*., no!” cried the other, interrupting hi®; “it has 
jeen thought of enough already, Croyland: too much, perhaps; 
low, it must be done.”* 

“Well, I will go over to Edith at once,” said the baronet, 

‘ and I will ui^e her, by every inducement. I will tell her, 
ihat it is her duty, that it is my will, and that she must aud 
shall obey.” 

Mr. Radford rose slowly off his seat, crossed over the rug 
;o the place where Sir Robert Croyland was placed; and, 
eaning his hand upon the arm of the other’s chair, he bent 
lown his head, saying in a low but vJry clear voice, and 
perfectly distinct words, “ Tell her, her father’s life depends 
ipon it l” * 
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Sir Ro bert Croyland shrank from him, as if an asp had 
approach}i his cheek, and he turned deadly pale. “No, 
Radford; bo,” he replied, in a faltering and deprecatory tone; 
“ you cannot mean such a horrible thing. I will do all that 
I can to make her yield, I will, indeed; I will insist, I will— 

“ Sir Robert Croyland,” said Mr. Radford, sternly and slowly. 
“I will have no more trifling. I have indulged yon too long, 
Yonr daughter must be my son’s wife before he quits this 
country, which must be the case for a time, till we can get 
this allair wiped out by our parliamentary influence. Her for¬ 
tune must be his; she must be his wife, I say, before four days 
are over. Now, my good friend,” he continued, falling back, 
in a degree, into his usual manner, which had generally a touch 
of sarcastic bitterness in it when addressing ids present com¬ 
panion; “what means you may please to adopt to arrive at 
this desirable result I cannot tell; but as the young lady has 
shown an aversion to the match, not very flattering to my 
son— 

“ Is it not his own fault?” cried Sir Robert Croyland, 
roused to some degree of indignation and resistance; “has he 
ever, by word or deed, sought to remove that reluctance? 
Has he wooed her as woman always requires to be wooed? 
Has he not rather shown a preference to her sister; paid her 
all attention, courted, admired her?” 

“Pity you suffered it. Sir Robert,” answered Radford; 
“ but permit me, in your courtesy, to go on with what I was 
saying. As the young lady has shown this unfortunate re¬ 
luctance, I anticipate no effect from your proposed use of pa¬ 
rental authority. I believe your requests and yoUf commands 
will be equally unavailing; and, therefore, I say, tell her, her 
father’s life depends upon it; for I will have no more trifling. 
Sir Robert; no more delay, no more hesitation. It must be 
settled at once, this very day. Before midnight, I must hear 
that she consents, or—your understand; and consent she will, 
if you but employ the right means. She may show herself 
obstinate, undntiful, careless of your wishes and commands; 
but I do not think that she would like to be the one to tie a 
halter round her father’s neck, or to bring what I think you 
gentlemen of heraldry and coat-armour call a cross-patonce 
into the family-bearing; ha, ha, hai Do you, Sir Robert?” 

The unhappy gentleman to whom he spoke covered his eyes 
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with his hand; but, from beneath, his features coulf be seen 
working with the agitation of various emotions, in mrich rage, 
impotent though it might be, was not without its siaare. Sud¬ 
denly, however, a gleam of hope seemed to shoot across his 
mind; he withdrew his hand, he looked up with some light in 
his eyes. “A thought has struck me, Radford,” he said; 
“Zara, we have talked of Zara; why not substitute her for 
Edith? Listen tome; listan tome. You have not heard 
all.” 

Mr. Radford shook his head. “It cannot be done,” he 
replied; “ it is quite out of the question.” 

“Nay, but hear!” exclaimed the baronet; “not so much 
out of the question as you think. Look at the whole circnm- 
stjnees, Radford. The great obstacle with Edith, is that nn- 
fortnnate engagement with young Layton. She looks upon 
herself as his wife; she has told me so a thousand times, and 
I doubt even the effect of the terrible course which you urge 
upon me so cruelly.” 

Mr. Radford’s brow had grown exceedingly dark at the 
very mention of the name of Layton, but he said nothing, and, 
as if to keep down the feelings that were swelling in his heart, 
set his teeth hard in his under lip. Sir Robert Oroyland paw 
all these marks of anger, but went on: “Now, the case is 
different with Zara. Your son has sought her, and evidently 
admires her, and she has shown herself by no means unfavour¬ 
able towards him. Besides, 1 can do with her what I like. 
There is no such obstacle in her case, and I could bend her to 
my will with a word. Yes, but hear me out. 1 know what 
yon would say: she has no fortune; all the land*that I can 
dispose of is mortgaged to the full, the rest goes to my brother, 
if he survives me. Trfte; all very true I But, Radford, listen! 
If I can induce my brother to give Zara the same fortune 
which Edith possesses, if this night I can bring it you under 
his own hand that she.shali have fifty thousand pounds? You 
shake your head; you doubt that he will do it; but I can tell 
you that lie would willingly give it to save Edith from your 
sod. I am ready to pledge you my word that you shall have 
that engagement, under Ilia own hand, this very "night, or that 
Edith shitll become your son’s wife within four days. Let ns 
cast aside all idle circumlocution. Jt 9 is Edith’s fortune for 
your son that you require. You can care potling personally 
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■which ofHhe two he marries. As for him, he evidently prefers 
Zara. Sie is also well inclined to him. I can, I am sure I 
can, offer >/ou the same fortnne with her. Why should yoo 
object?’’ 

Mr. Radford had resumed his seat, and with his arm? folded 
on his chest, and his head bent, had remained in a listening 
posture. But nothing that he heard seemed to produce any 
change in hi» countenance; and when Sir Robert Croyknd 
had concluded, he rose again, took a step towards him, mid 
replied,“through his shut teeth: “You are mistaken, Sir 
Robert Croylaud; it is not fortuno alone I seek. It is re¬ 
venge! There, ask me no questions: I have told yon my de¬ 
termination. Your daughter Edith shall be my son’s wife 
within four days, or Maidstone jail, trial, and execution, shall 
be your lot. The haughty family of Crovland shall bear the 
stain of felony upon them to the last generation; and your 
daughter shall know, for if you do not tell her, I will, that it 
is her obstinacy which sends her father to the gallows. No 
more trifling: no more nonsense! Act, sir, as you think fit; 
but remember, that the words, once passed my lips, can never 
be recalled; that the secret I have kept buried for so many 
years, sir,ill to-morrow morning be published to the whole 
world, if to-night you do not bring me your daughter’s con¬ 
sent to what I demand. I am using no vain threats, Sir 
Robert Croyland,” he continued, resuming a somewhat soft¬ 
ened tone, “and I do not urge you to this without some degree 
of regret. You have been very kind and friendly; you have 
done me good service on several occasions; and it will be with 
great regret that I become the instrument of your "destruction. 
But still every man has a conscience of some kind. Even I 
am occasionally troubled with qualms’; and I frequently re¬ 
proach myself for concealing what I am bound to reveal. It 
is a pity this marriage was not concluded long ago, for then, 
connected with yon by the closest ties, I should have felt my¬ 
self more justified in holding my tongue. Now, however, it 
is absolutely necessary that your daughter Edith should be¬ 
come my son’s vfife. I have pointed out the means which I 
think will soonest bring it to bear; and if you do not nsc them, 
you must abide the consequences. But mark me: no attempt 
at delay, no prevarication, no hesitation! A clear, positive, 
distinct answei this night by twelve o’clock, or you are lost l* 
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Sir Robert Croyland had leaned his arm^nponftko table, 
and pressed his eye3 apon his arms. His whole fifctno shook 
with emotion, and the spfter, and seemingly more kindly words 
of the man before him, were even bitterer to him than the 
harsher and the fiercer. Though he did not see his face, he 
knew that there was far more sarcasm than tenderness in 
them. He had been his slave, his tool for years: his tool 
through the basest and mosfcunmanly of human passions, fear; 
and he felt not only that he was despised, but that at that 
moment Radford was revelling in contempt. He could have 
got up and stabbed him where he stood, for he was naturally 
a passionate and violent man. Bnt fear had still the dominion; 
and after a bitter struggle with himself, he conquered his 
apger, and gave himself up to the thought of meeting the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he was placed as best he might He was 
silent for several moments, however, after Mr. Radford had 
ceased speaking; and then, looking up with an anxious eye 
and quivering lip, he said: “ But how is it possible, Radford, 
that the marriage should fake place in four days? The banns 
could not be published; and even if you got a license, your 
son could not appear at. church within the prescribed hours 
without running a fatal risk.” 

“ We will have a special license, my good friend,” answered 
Mr. Radford, with a contemptuous smile. “ I)o not trouble 
yourself about that. You will have quite enough to do with 
your daughter, 1 should imagine, without annoying yourself 
with other things. As to my son, I will manage his part of 
the affair; and he can marry yonr daughter in your drawing¬ 
room, or mine, at an hour when there will be flo eager eyes 
abroad. Money can do all things; and a special license is 
not so very expensive but that I can afford it, still. My 
drawing-room will be best; for then we shall be all secure.” 

“But, RauffordI Radford 1” said Sir.Robert Croyland, “if 
1 do—if I bring Ecjjth at the time appointed, if she become 
your son’s wife, will you give me up that paper, that fatal 
deposition?” 

“Ohf yes, assuredly,” replied Mr. Radford, with an in¬ 
sulting smile; “I can hand it over you as part of the 
marriage settlement. You need not be the least afraid 1 and 
now, 1 tllink I must go; for I have lpsiuess|w settle as well 
as you.” 
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“ Stayhstay®, moment, Radford,” said the baronet, rising 
and coming nearer to him. “ You spoke of revenge just now. 
What is ItWhat you mean?” 

“I told yon to ask no questions,” answered the other, 
sharply. 

“ But at least tell me, if it is on me or mine that you seek 
revenge!” exclaimed Sir Robert Croyland. “I am uncon¬ 
scious of ever having injured or Offended you in any way.” 

“Oh! dear, no,” replied Mr. Radford. “You have nothing 
to do wifti it; no, nor your daughter either, though she deserves 
a little punishment for her ill-treatment to my son. No, bnt 
there is one on whom I will have revenge, deep and bitter 
revenge, too. But that is my affair, and I do not choose to 
say more. Yon have heard my resolutions; and you know 
me well enough to be sure that I will keep my word. So now 
go to your daughter, and manage the matter as you judge best; 
but if you will take my advice, yon will simply ask her con¬ 
sent, and make her fully aware that her father’s life depends 
upon it; and now, good-bye, my dear friend. Good luck 
attend yon on yonr errand; for I would a great "deal rather 
not have any hand in bringing you where destiny seems in¬ 
clined to lead you very soon.” 

Thus saying, he turned and quitted the room; and Sir 
Robert Croyland remained musing for several minutes, his 
thoughts first resting upon the last part of their conversation. 
“Revenge!” lie said; “ho must mean my brother; and it will 
be. bitter enough to him to see Edith married to this youth. 
Bitter enough to me, too; but it must be done, it must be 
done 1” 

Ho pressed bis hand upon his heart, and then went out to 
mount his horse; but pausing in the vestibule, he told the 
butler to bring him a glass of brandy. The man hastened to 
obey, for his master’s face was as pale as death, and lie 
thought that Sir Robert was going to faint. But when the 
baronet had swallowed the stimulating liquor, he walked to 
the back door with a quick and tolerably steady step, mounted; 
and rode away alone. 

Before I follow hwp, though anxious to do so as quickly as 
possible, I must say a few words in regard to Mr. Radford’s 
course. After fme hadsreached the parish road I have men¬ 
tioned, on which one or two dragoons were still visible, slowly 
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patrolling round Harbourne Wood, the man wjio ha« exercised 
so terrible an influence upon poor Sir Robert Croyi&nd turned 
his horse’s head upon the path which led straight -through the 
trees towards the cottage of Widow Clare. His face was still 
dark and cloudy; and trusting to the care and sure-footedness 
of his beast, he went on with a loose rein and his eyes bent 
down towards his saddle-bow, evidently immersed in deep 
thought. When he had golf about two-thirds across the wood, 
he started and turned round his head; for there was the sound 
of a horse’s feet behind, and he instantly perefcived a dragoon 
following him, and apparently keeping him in sight. Mr. 
Radford rode on, however, till he came out not far from the 
gate of Mrs. Clare’s garden, when he saw another soldier 
riding slowly round the wood. With a careless air, however, 
and as if he scarcely perceived these circumstances, he dis¬ 
mounted, buckled the rein of his bridle slowly over the palings 
of the garden, and went into the cottage, closing the door after 
him. He found the widow and her daughter busily employed 
with the needle, making somewhat smarter clothes than those 
they wore on ordinary occasions. It was poor Kate’s bridal 
finery. 

Mrs. Clare instantly rose, and dropped a low curtsey to Mr. 
Radford, who had of late years frequently visited her cottage, 
and occasionally contributed a little to her comfort in a kindly 
and judicious manner. Sometimes he had sent her down a 
load of wood, to keep the house warm; sometimes he had 
given *her a large roll of woollen cloth, a new gown for her 
daughter or herself, or a little present of mone^. But Mr. 
Radford had his object: he always had. 

“Well, Mrs. Clare,” said Mr. Radford, in as easy and quiet 
a tone as if nothing* had happened to agitate his mind or 
derange his plans; “so, my pretty little friend, Kaft, is going 
to be r. arrieef to worthy Jack Harding, 1 find.” 

Kate blushed and jieid down her head, and Mrs. Clare as¬ 
sented with a faint smile. 

“There has been a bad business of it this morning, though,’’ 
said Mr.' Radford, looking in Mrs. Clare’s face; “I dare say 
you’ve beard all about it, over there, iq Jho valley by Wood- 
church ajid Eedbrook Street.” 

Mrs. Clare looked alarmed, and l^pte for|pt her timidity, 
and exclaimed, “ Oh 1 is he safe.” 
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“ Oh! *yes, my dear,” answered Mr. Radford, in a kindly 
tone, “ yov need not alarm yourself. He was not in it at all, 
1 don’t sajhe had no share in running ’ the goods, for that is 
pretty well known, I believe, and he did his part of the work 
well; but the poor fellows who were bringing up the things, 
by some folly, or mistake, I do not know which, got in amongst 
the dragoons, were attacked, and nearly ent to pieces.” 

“Ay, then, that is what the soldiers are hanging about hero 
for,” said Mrs. Clare. 

“ It’s a sad affair for me, indeed!” continued Mr. Radford, 
thoughtfully. 

“ X am truly sorry to hear that, sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Clare; 
“ for you have been always very kind to me.” 

“ Well, my good lady,” replied her visitor, “ perhaps you 
may now be able to do me a kindness in return,” said Mr. 
Radford. “To tell you the truth, my son was in this affray. 
He made Ins escape when he found that they could not hold 
their ground, and it is for him that the soldiers are now look¬ 
ing; at least, I suspect so. Perhaps you may be able to give 
a little help, if he should bo concealed about here?” 

“That I will,” said Widow Clare, “if it cost me one of my 
hands 1” 

“ Oh! there will be no danger,” answered Mr. Radford; “I 
only wish yon, in case he should be lying where I think he is, 
to take care that he has food till he can get away. It might 
be better for Kate here to go rather than yourself; or one 
could do it at one time, and the other at another. SVith a 
baskef on her arm, and a few eggs at tho top, Kate could trip 
across the food as if she were going to Hafbodfne House. 
You could boil the eggs hard, you know, and put some bread 
and other things underneath. Then, at the place where I sup¬ 
pose he idfshe could quietly put down tho basket and walk on.” 

“ But you must tell me where he is, sir,” answered Mrs. 
Clare. 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Radford; “that is to say, I can 
tell you where I think be is. Then, when she gets near it, 
she can look round to see if there’s any one ■watching, and if 
she sees no one, ca ^gay aloud, ‘Do you want anything?’ If 
lie’s there he’ll answer; and should he send any ippssage to 
me, one of yotymust tying it up. I shan’t forget to repay 
.#ou for your tillable,” 
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“ Oh ! dear, sir, it isn’t for that,” said Mr% Clar#. “ Kate 
and I will both be very glad, indeed, to show o# gratitude 
for your kindness. It.is seldom poor people bar the oppor¬ 
tunity ; and I am sure, after good Sir Robert Croyland, wo 
owe more to yon than to any body.” 

“Sir Robert has been kind to you, I believe, Mrs. Clare!” 
replied Mr. Radford, with a peculiar expression of countenance. 
“Weil he may bel He has not always been so kind to you 
and yours.” 

“ Pray, sir, do not speak a word against Sir Robert,” an¬ 
swered the widow; “thongh he sometimes used to speak 
rather cross and angrily in former times, yet since my poor 
husband’s death nothing could bo more kind than he has been. 
I owe him everything, sir.” 

“ Ay, it’s all very well, Mrs. Clare,” replied Mr. Radford, 
shaking his head with a doubtful smile; “it’s all very woll! 
However, I do not intend to say a word against Sir Robert 
Croyland. He’s my very good friend, you know; and it’s all 
very we.ll. Now, let us .talk about the place where you or 
Kate arc to go; but, above all things, remember that you must 
not utter a word about it to any one, either now or hereafter, 
for it might be the ruin of us all if yon did.” 

“Oh, nol not for the world, sir!” answered Mrs. Clare. 
“ I know such places are not to be talked about; and nobody 
shall ever hear anything about it from ns.” 

“ \Jfell, then,” continued Mr. Radford, “ yon know the way 
up to Iiavboume House, through the gardens. There's tho 
little path to the right; and then, half way up that, there’s 
one to the left, which brings you to tho back oi - the stables. 
It goes between two sandy banks, you may recollect; and 
there’s a little pond t*uth a willow growing over it. and soma 
bushes at the back of the willow. Well, just Iwwitncl thesa 
bushes there is a deep hole in the bank, high enough to let a 
man stand upright in it, when he gets a little way down. It 
would make a famous hide if there were a better horse-path 
up to it, and sometimes it has been used for small things such 
as a man can carry on his back. Now, from what I have 
heard, my boy Richard must be in tli^tf; for his horse was 
found, it seems, not above two or three, hundred yards from 
the house, broken-knee’d and knocker-up. V any one should 
follow you as you go, and make inquiries, vdr must say that 
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you are &nng tp the house; for there is a door there in the 
wall of tins stable-yard, though that path is seldom, if ever, 
used now; fbut, if there be nobody by, you can just set down 
the basket by the stump of the willow, and ask if he wants 
anything more. If he doesn’t answer, speak again, and try at 
all events to find out whether he’s there or not, so that I may 
hear.” 

“Oh! I know the place, quite well,” said ^Irs. Clare. 
“ My poor husband used to got gravel there. But when do 
you think 1 had better go, sir? For if the dragoons are still 
lingering about, a thousand to one but they follow me, and, 
more likely still, may follow Kate; so I shall go myself to¬ 
night, at all events.” 

“You had better wait fill it is duskish,” answered Mr. 
Radford; “and then they’ll soon lose sight of you amongst the 
trees, for they can’t go up there on horseback; and if they 
stop to dismount you can easily get out of their way. Let 
me have any message you may get from Richard; and don’t 
forget, either, if Harding comes up here, to tell him I want 
to speak with him very much. He’ll be sorry enough for 
this affair when he hears of it, for the loss is dreadfull” 

“I’m sure he will, sir,” said Kate Clare; “for he was 
talking about something that he had to do, and said it would 
half kill him, if he did not get it done safely.” 

“Ay, he’s a very good fellow,” answered Mr. Radford, 
“ and you shall have a wedding-gown from me, Kate. Look 
out of the window, there’s a good girl, and see if any of' those 
dragoons are about.” 

Kate did ’as he bade her, and replied in the negative; and 
Mr. Radford, after giving a few more directions, monnted hia 
horse and rode away, muttering as he' wont—“Ay, Master 
Harding, ▼have a strong suspicion of you; and I will soon 
satisfy myself. They must have had good information, which 
none could give but you, I think; so .look to yourself, my 
friend. Ko man ever injured me yet who had not causo to 
repent it.” 

Mr. Radford foi^ot that he no longer possessed such exten¬ 
sive means of injuriug' others as he had formerly done; but 
the bitter will was as strong as ever. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The house of Mr. Zachary Croyland was not so large or 
ostentatious in appearance as that of his brother; but, never¬ 
theless, it was a very roomy and comfortable house; and as 
he was naturally a man of fine taste, though somewhat singu¬ 
lar in his likings and dislikings, as well in matters of art as in 
his friendships, and vehement in favour of particular schools, 
and in abhorence of others, his dwelling was fitted up with 
all that could refresh the eye or improve the mind, A very 
extensive and well-chosen library covered the walls of one 
room, in which were also several choice pieces of sculpture; and 
his drawing-room was ornamented with a valuable collection of 
small pictures, into which not one single Dutch piece was 
admitted. He was accustomed to say, when any connoisseur 
objected to the total exclusion of a very fine school, “ Don’t 
mention it, don’t mention it; I hate it in all its branches and 
all its styles. I have pictures for my own satisfaction, not 
because they are worth a thousand pounds a-piece. I hate to 
see men represented as like beasts as possible; or to refresh 
my eyes with swamps and canals; or, in the climate of 
England, which is duli enough in all conscience, to exhilarate 
myself wiiA the view of a frozen pond and fields as flat as a 
plate, covered with snow, while half-a-dozen boors, in red 
night-caps and red neses, -are skating away in ten pairs of 
breeches, looking, in point of shape, exactly like koJS set upon 
their hind legs. It’s all very true, the artist may have shown 
very great talent; but that only shows him to be tho greater 
fool for wasting his talent upon such subjects.” 

His collection, therefore, consisted almost entirely of the Ita¬ 
lian schools, with a few Flemish, a few English, and one or two 
exquisite Spanish pictures. He had t^o.good Muriilos and a 
Velasquqp, one or two fine Vandykes, and four sketches by 
Rubens of larger pictures. But be had numAous landscapes, 
and several very beautiful small paintings oil the Bolognese 
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school; tlmugh that on which he prided himself the most, was 
an exquisite Correggio. 

It was ii^ this room that he left his niece Edith when ho 
set oat for vVoodchurch; and, as she sat, with tier arm fallen 
somewhat listlessly over the back of the low sofa, the light 
coming in from the window strong upon her left cheek, and the 
rest in shade, with her rich colouring and her fine features, 
the high-toned expression of soul upon her brow, and the 
wonderful graco of her whole form and attitude,'she would 
have made a fine study for any of those dead artists whose 
works lived around her. 

She heard the wheels of the carriage roll away; bat she 
gave no thought to the question of whither her uncle had gone, 
or why he took her not with him, as he usually did. She was 
glad of it, in fact; and people seldom reason upon that with 
which they are well pleased. Her whole mind was directed 
to her own situation, and to the feelings which the few words 
of conversation she had had with her sister had aroused. She 
thought of him she loved, with the intense, eager longing to 
behold him once more, but onee, if suit must be, which perhaps 
only a woman’s heart can fully kuow. To be near him, to hear 
him speak, to trace the features she had loved, to mark the traces 
of Time’s hand, and the lines that care and anxiety, and disap¬ 
pointment and regret, she knew must be busily working, oh! 
what a boon it would bel Then her mind ran on, led by the 
light hand of Hope, along the narrow bridge of association, to 
ask herself, if it would be such delight to see him and .0 bear 
him speak, what would it bo to soothe, to comfort, to giro him 
back to joy Sml peace? 

The dream was too bright to last, and it soon faded. He 
was ner.v her, and yet he did not.como; he was in the same 
land, in die same district; he had gazed up to the house 
where she dwelt,; if he had asked whoso it wa,., the familiar 
name, the name once so dear, must have sounded in iiis car; 
and yet he did not come. A few minutes of time, a few steps 
of Ids iiorse, would have brought him to where she was; but 
he had turned away, and Edith’s eyes filled with tears. 

She rose and wiped them off, saying, “ 1 will think of some¬ 
thing else;” and she went up and gazed at a picture. It was 
a Salvator Eos: ; a fine painting, though not by one of the 
finest masters. There was a rocky scene in front, with trce3 
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waving in the wind of a fierce storm, while two travelers stood 
beneath a bank, and a writhing beech tree. Scarcely seeming 
to find shelter even there from the large grey streams of rain 
that swept across the foreground. Bat, withal, in the distance 
were seen soma majestic old towers and columns, with a gleam 
of golden light upon the edge of the sky; and Hope, never 
wearying of her kindly offices, whispered to Edith’s heart, 
“ In life, as in that picture, there may be sunshine behind the 
storm.” 

Poor Edith was right willing to listen; and she gave her¬ 
self up to the gentle guide. “Perhaps,” she thought, “his 
duty might not admit of his coming, or perhaps he might not 
know how he would be received. My father’s anger would be 
sure to follow snch a step. He might thinlf that insult, injury, 
would be added, lie might imagine even that I am changed,” 
and she shook her head, sadly. “ Yet why should he not, ” 
she continued, “ if I sit here and think so of him ? Who can 
tell what people may have said ? Who can tell even what 
falsehoods may have been spread? Perhaps he’s even now 
thinking of me. Perhaps he has come into this part of the 
country to make inquiries, to see with his own eyes, to satisfy 
himself. Oh! it must be so: it must be sol” she cried, giving 
herself np again to the bright dream. “ Ay, and this Sir Ed¬ 
ward Digby, too, he is his dear friend, his companion; may he 
not have sent him down to investigate and judge? 1 thought 
it strange at the time, that this young officer should write to 
inquire after my father’s family, qnd then instantly accept an 
invitation; and I marked how he gazed at that wretched 
young ma:>- and his unworthy father. Perhap# he will tell 
Zara more, and I shall hear when I return. Perhaps ho has 
told her more already Indeed, it is very probable, for they 
had a long ride together yesterday;” and poor Edith began to 
feel as anxious to go back to her father’s house as she had 
been glad to quit it, Yet she saw no way how this could be 
accomplished, before the period allotted for her stay was at an 
end; and she determined to have recourse to a little simple 
art, and ask Mr. Croyland to take her ovfrTito Hnrbonrne on 
the following morning, with the ostensible purpose of looking 
for some article of apparel left behind, Bat, in truth, to obtain 
a few minutes’ conversation with her sister. 

There are times in the life of almolt every tone, at least, of 
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every oneipf feeling and intellect, when it seems as if we could 
meditate for ever: when, without motion or change, the spirit 
within the earthly tabernacle eonld pause and ponder over deep 
subjects of contemplation for hour after hour, with tho doors 
and windows of the senses shut, and without any communica¬ 
tion with external things. The matter before U3 may be any 
of the strange and perplexing relations of man’s mysterious 
being; or it may be some obscure circumstance of our own fate; 
some period of uncertainty and expectation; some of those 
Egyptian darknesses which from time to time come over the 
future, and which we gaze on half in terror, half in hope, dis¬ 
covering nothing, yet speculating still. The latter was the 
case at that moment with Edith Croyland; aud, as she re¬ 
volved every separate point of her situation, it seemed as if 
fresh wells of thought sprung up to flow on interminably. 

She had continued thus during more than half an hour after 
her uncle’s departure, when she heard a horse stop before the 
door of the house, and her heart beat, though she knew not 
wherefore. Her lover might have come at length, indeed; 
but if that dream crossed her mind it was soon swept away; 
for the next instant she heard her father’s voice, first inquiring 
for herself, and then asking, in a lowdr tone, if his brother was 
within. If Edith had felt hope before, she now felt apprehen¬ 
sion; for during several years no private conversation had 
taken place between her father and herself without bringing 
with it grief and anxiety, harsh words spoken, and answers 
painful for a child to give. . *• 

It seldom happens that fear does not go beyond reality, but 
such was notHhe case in the present instance; for Edith Croy¬ 
land had to undergo far more than she expected. Her father 
entered the room where she sat, with a .slow step arid a stern 
and determined look. Ilis face was very pale, too; his lips 
themselves seemed bloodless, and tho terrible emotions which 
were in his heart showed themselves upon his countenance by 
many an intelligible but indescribable sign. As soon as Edith 
saw him, she thought, “ He has heard of Henry’s return to 
this country. It is that -which has brought him;” and she 
nerved her heart for a new struggle; but still she could scarcely 
prevent her limbs from shaking, as she rose and advanced to 
meet her parent i .... 

Sir Robert t'royland drew her to him, and kissed her 
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tenderly enough; for, in truth, he loved her very deadly: and 
then he led her back to the sofa, and seated hinfcself beside her. 

“ How low these abominable contrivances are,” ho said; “ I 
do wish that Zachary would have some sofas that people can 
sit upon with comfort, instead of these beastly things, only fit 
fur a Turkish harem, or a dog-kennel.” 

Edith made no reply: for she waited in dread of w r hat was 
to follow, and eonld not speak of trifles. But her father pre¬ 
sently went on, saying: “ £fo, my brother is out, and not 
likely to return for an hour or two! Well, I am glad of it, 
Edith, for I came over to speak with you on matters of much 
moment.” 

Still Edith was silent; for she durst not trust her voice with 
any reply. She feared that her courage would give way at 
the first words, and that she should burst into tears, when she 
felt sure that all the resolution she could command would be 
required to bear her safely through. She trusted, indeed, that, 
as she had often found before, her spirit would rise with the 
occasion, and that she should find powers of resistance within 
her in the time of need, though she shrunk from the contem¬ 
plation of what was to come. 

“ I have delayed long, Edith,” continued Sir Robert Croy- 
Lmd, after a pause, “ to press you upon a subject in regard to 
which it is uow absolutely necessary you should come to a 
decision; too long, indeed; but I have been actuated by a 
regard for your leeliugs, and you owe me something for my 
forbearance. There can now, however, be no further delay. 
You will easily understand that I mean your marriage with 
Richard Radford.” 

Edith raised her eyes to her father’s face, and, after a strong 
snort, replied, “My decision, my dear father, has, as you know, 
been long made. 1 cannot, and 1 will not, marry him; nothing 
ou earth shall ever induce me!” 

“ Do not say that, Edith,” answered Sir Robert Croyland, 
with a bitter smile; “ for l could utter words, w'hich, if I know 
you rightly, would make you glad and eager to give him your 
hand, even though you broke your heart in.so doing. Bat 
before I speak those things which will plant a wound in your 
bosom lor life, that nothing can heal o? Assuage, I will try 
every other means. I request you, I entreat yap, I command 
you, to marry bimj By every duty tha# you ofe me, by all 

s 



the affection that a child ought to fed for a father, I beseech you 
to do so' if yot would save mo from destruction and despair!” 

“I cannot! I cannot!” said Edith, clasping her hands. 
“Oil! why should you drive me to such painful disobedience? 
In the first place, can 1 promise to love a man whom I hate, to 
honour and obey one whom I despise, and whoso commands 
can never be for good? But still more, my father; you must 
hear mo out, for you force me to speak; you force me to tear 
open old wounds, to go back to'times long past,,, and to recur 
to things bitter to you and to me. I cannot marry him, as I 
told you once before; for I hold myself to be the wife of 
another.” 

“Fully and nonsense!” cried Sir Robert Croyland, angrily; 
“you arc neither his wife, nor he your husband. What! the 
wife of a man who has never sought you for years; who 
has cast you off, abandoned von, made no inquiry for you? 
Tk e marriage was a farce. You read a ceremony which you 
had no right to read, you took vows which you had no 
power to take. The law of the laud pronounces all such en¬ 
gagements mere pieces of empty foolery!’’ 

“But the law of God,” replied Edith, “tells ns to k'-ep 
vows that we have once made. To those vows, I calk d God 
to witness with a true and sincere heart; and with the same 
heart, and the same feelings I will keep them! I did wrong, 
my father, 1 know I did wrong, and Henry did wrong too; but 
by what we have done we must abide; and I dare not, I can¬ 
not, be the wife of another.’’ ’* , 

“But, I tell yon. you shall!” exclaimed her father, vehe¬ 
mently. “I will compel yon to be so; I will over-rule this 
obstinate folly, and make you obedient, whether you choose it 
or not.” 

“Nay, nay; not. so!” cried Edith? “Yon could not h , 
you would not attempt, so cruel a thing!” t 

“I will, so help me heaven!’’ exclaimed Sir Robert Op- 

“ Then, thank heaven,” answered his daughter, in a low 
but solemn voieg, “it is impossible! In this country, there is 
no clergyman who would perform the ceremony contrary to my 
expressed dissent. If I break the vows that I have taken, it 
must be my own voluntary act; for there is not any force that 
can compel irjij so to do; and I call heaven to witness, the,/ 
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veil if yon were to drag me to the altar, I would say*, No, to 
he last!”' 

“Hash, mad, unfeeling girl I” cried her father, stating up, 
nd gazing npou her with a look in which rage, and disnp- 
ointment, and perplexity were all mingled. 

He stood before her for a moment in silence, and then strode 
ehemeutly backwards and forwards in the room, with his 
right hand contracting and expanding, as if grasping at some¬ 
thing. “It most be done 1’’ he said, at length, pressing his 
baud .upon his brow; “it must be done!” and then he recom¬ 
menced hi 3 silent walk, with the shadows of many emotions 
joining over his countenance. 

When he returned to Edith’s side again, the manner and 
the aspect of Sir Robert Croyland were both changed. There 
pas an expression of deep sorrow upon his countenance, of 
much agitation, but considerable tenderness; and, to his 
Imghtei-’s surprise, he took her hand ia his, and pressed it 
■Jlretionuteiy. 

■■ Edith,’’ he said, after a short interval of silence, “ I have 
tronroanded, I have insisted, I have threatened, but all ia vain. 
Yet, in so doing, 1 have had in view to spare you even greater 
rain than could be occasioned by a father’s sternness. My 
very love for you, my child, made me seem, wanting iu love, 
lint now I must inflict the greater pain. You require, it 
leems, inducements stronger than obedience to a. father’s ear¬ 
nest commands, and yon shall have them, however terrible for 
lie to speak and you to hear. I will tell you all, and leave you 
;o judge.” 

Edith gazed at him in surprise and terror. “Oft! do not, 
lo not, sir!” she said; “do not try to break my heart, and 
i put my duty to yon in exposition to the, fulfilment of a most 
* svered vow, in opposition to :11 the dictates of my own heart 
and my own conscience.” 

“ Edith it must be done,” replied Sir Robert Croyland. 
“ I have urged you to a marriage with young Richard Rad- 
' ford. I now tell you solemnly that your father’s life depends 
upon it.” 

Edith clasped her bands wildly togetb^rj and gazed for a 
.moment in his face, without a word, almost stupified with 
jbrror. But Sir Robert Croyland had deceit'll her, or at¬ 
tempted to deceive her, on the veiy same subject they were 
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dow discussing. more than once already. She knew it; an< 
of course she doubted; for those who have been once false arc 
never fully believed, those who have been once deceived arc 
always suspicious of those who have deceived them, even when 
they speak the truth. As thought and reflection came back 
after the first shock, Edith found much cause to doubt: she 
could not see how such a thing was possible, how her refusal 
of Richard Radford could affect her father’s life; and she rc 
plied, after a time, in a hesitating tone, “How can that be? 
I do not understand it. I do not see how—” 

“ I will tell yon,” replied Sir Robert Croyland, in a low 
and particularly quiet voice, which had something fearful in it 
to his daughter’s ear. “It is a long story, Edith, but you 
must hear it all, my child. You shall be your father’s confidant, 
his only one. You shall share the secret, dreadful as it is, 
which has embittered liis- whole existence, rendered his days 
terrible, his nights sleepless, his bed a couch of fire.” 

Edith trembled in every limb; and Sir Robert, rising, 
crossed over and opened the door of the drawing-room, to see 
that there were none of the servants near it. Then closing it 
again, he returned to her side, and proceeded, holding her 
hand in his: “You must havo remarked,” he said, “and per¬ 
haps often wondered, my dear child, that Mr. Radford, a man 
greatly below myself in station, whose manners are repulsive 
and disagreeable, whoso practices I condemn and reprobate, 
whose notions and principles I abhor, has exercised over me 
for many years an influence which no other person possesses; 
that lie has induced me to do many things which my better 
sense and bettor feelings disapproved; that he ha., even led me 
to consent that jny best-loved daughter should become the 
wife of his son, and to urge her to be so at the expense of ail 
her feelings. You have seen all this, Edith, and wondered. 
Is it not so?” 

“ I have, indeed,” murmured Edith. “ I have been by no 
means able to account lbr it.” 

“ Sncli will not be the case much longer, Edith,” replied 
Sir Robert Cray!,.ml. “ I am making my confession, my dear 
child, and you shall hear all. I must recur, too, to the story 
of young Layton, fou know well that I liked, aud esteemed 
him; ytnd nit I mgh I was offended, as I justly might bo, at 
his conduct ti wards yourself, and thought fit to show that I 
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disapproved, yet at first, and from the first, I tj^termined, if I 
saw the attachment continue and prove real and sincere, to 
sacrifice all feelings of *pride, and all considerations of fortune, 
and when yon were of a fit age, to confirm the idle ceremony 
which had passed between yon, by a real and lawful marriage.” 

“ Oh! that was kind and generous of you, my dear father. 
What could make you change so suddenly and fatally? You 
must have seen that the attachment was true and lasting; you 
must have known that Henry was in every way calculated to 
make your daughter happy.” 

“You shall hear, Edith; you shall hear,” replied her 
father, “ Very shortly after the event of which I have 
spoken, another occurred, of a dark and terrible character, 
only known to n&yself and one other. I was somewhat irri¬ 
table at that time. My views and prospects with regard to 
yourself were crossed; and although I had taken the resolu¬ 
tion I have mentioned, vexation and disappointment had their 
eifect upon my mind. Always passiouate, I gave way more 
to my passion than I had^ever done before; and the result 
was a fatal and terrible one. You may remember poor Clare, 
the gamekeeper. He had offended me on the Monday morn¬ 
ing; and I had used violent and angry language, towards him 
before his companions, threatening to punish him in a way ho 
did not expect. On the following day, we went out again to 
shoot; he and I alone together; and, oil our way back, we 
passed through a little wood, which lies — ■ ” 

“Oh,‘stop; stop!” cried Edith, covering her eyes with her 
hands. “Do not tell me any morel” 

Her fathc. was not displeased to see her emtftion, for it 
answered his purpose. Yet, it must not be supposed that 
the peculiar tone and manner which ho assumed, so different 
from anything that had been seen in his demeanour for years, 
was affected as a means to an end. Such was not the case. 
Sir Robert Croyland was now true, in manner and in words, 
though it was the first time that he bad been entirely so for 
many years. There had been a terrible struggle before he 
could make up his mind to speak; but yet, when he did begin, 
it was a relief to him to unburthen thg overloaded breast, 
even to his own child. It softened him; it made his heart 
expand; it took the chain off long-imprisone<* feelings, and 
gave a better spirit room to make its presence ifelt. He did 
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not forget his object, indeed. To save himself from a death 
of horror, from accusation, from disgrace, was still his end; 
bnt the means by which he proposed to seek it were gentler. 
He even wavered in his resolution: he fancied that ho could 
summon fortitude to leave the decision to Edith herself, and 
that if that decision were against him, would dare and bear 
the worst. But still he was pleased to see her moved; for 
he thought that she could never hear the whole tale, and 
learn his situation fully, without rushing forward to extricate 
him; and he went on—“Nay, Edith, now tho statement 1ms 
been begun, it must be concluded,” he said. “You would 
hear, and you must hear alL You know the wood I speak 
of, I da:c sav; a little to the left of Chequer-tree?” 

“Oil! yes,” murmured Edith, “where “poor Clare was 
found.” 

The baronet nodded his bead. “ It was there, indeed,” he 
said. “ We went down to see if there were any snipes or 
wild fowl in the bottom. It is a deep ami gloomy-iooking 
dell, with a pond of water and some rushes in the hollow, and 
a little brook running through it, having tall trees all around, 
and no road but one narrow path crossing it. As we came 
down, I thought I saw the form of a man move amongst the 
trees, and I fancied that some one was poaching there. I 
told Clare to go round the pond and see, while I watched the 
road. He did not seem inclined to go, sayiug, that he had not; 
remarked anybody, but that the people round about said the 
place was haunted. I had been angry with him tao whole 
morning, and a good deal out of humour with many things; 
so I told 'him to go round instantly, and not •make me any 
answer. The man did so, in a somewhat slow and suileu 
humour, I thought, and returned seoner than I fancied be 
ought to do, saying that he could see no trace of any one. 1 
was now very angry, for I fancied he neglected his duty. I 
told him that he was a liar; that I had perceived some one, 
whom he might have perceived as well, and that my firm be¬ 
lief was he was in alliance with the poachers, and deserved to 
be immediately ‘discharged. * Well, Sir Robert,’ he said, ‘ in 
regard to discharging me, that is soon settled. I will not stay 
another day in your service after I have a legal right to go. 
As to being A'liar, I am none; and as to being in league wit'«* 
the poachers?'if yon say so, you yourself lie 1’ Such were his 
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words or words te-that effect. I got furious jt his insolence^ 
though perhaps, Edith rf perhaps I provoked it myself; at least, 
I have thought so since.. However, madly giving way to rage, 
I took my gun by the barrel to knock him down. A struggle 
ensued; for he caught hold of the weapon in my hand; and 
how I know not, but the gnn went off, and Clare fell back 
upon the turf. What would Pnot have done then to recall 
every hasty word I had spoken! But it was in vain. I 
stooped over him; I spoke, to him; I told him how sorry I 
was for what had happened. But he made no answer, and 
pressed his hand upon his right side, where the charge had en¬ 
tered. I was mad with despair and remorse. I knew not where 
to go, or what to do. The man was evidently dying, for his 
face had grown pale and sharp; and after trying to make him 
speak, and beseeching him to answer one word, I set off run¬ 
ning as fast as 1 could towards the nearest village for assist¬ 
ance. As I was going, I saw a man on horseback riding 
sharply down towards the very place. He was at gome dis¬ 
tance from me; but I easily recognised Mr. Radford, anil knew 
that he emit pass by the spot where the wounded man lay. 
I comforted myself with thinking that Clare would get aid 
without my committing myself; and I crept in amongst the 
trites at the edge of the wood, to make sure that Mr. Radford 
saw him, and to watch their proceedings. Quietly and 
stealthily finding' my way through the boshes, I came near; 
arid then I saw that Radford was kneeling by Clare’s side 
with at! inkhorn in his hand, which, with his old. tradesman- 
like habits, he, used always at that time to carry about him. 
Ho was wifting busily; and I could hoar Clar? speak, but 
conk! not distinguish what he said. The state of my mind, at 
that moment, I cannot* describe. It was more like madness 
than anything else. Vain and foolish is it, for any man, or 
any body of men, to argue what would be their conduct in 
trying sit nations wine)} they have never been placed in. It is 
worse than folly for them to say wliat would naturally be ano¬ 
ther men’s conduct in any circumstances; for no man can tell 
another’s character, or understand fully all ftie line shades of 
feeling or emotion that may influence ijigi. The tale I am 
telling you now, Edith, is true: too true, in all respects. I 
| was very wrong, certainly; but I was not gai^y of the man’s 
murder. I never intended to fire: I never uitid to fire; and 
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yet, perhaps, I acted afterwards as if I had been guilty, or at 
all events in a way that was well calculated to make people 
believe I was so. But I was mad at tile time, mad with agi¬ 
tation ana grief; and every man, I believe, in moments of 
deep emotion is mad, more or less. However, I crept out of 
the wood again, and hastened on, determined to leave the man 
to the care of Mr. Radford, bkt with all my thoughts wild and 
confused, and no definite line ofc conduct laid ont for myself. 
Before I had gone a mile, I began to think what a folly 1 had 
committed, that I should have joined Radford at once; that I 
should have been present to hear what the man said, and to 
give every assistance in my power, although it might be inef¬ 
fectual, in order to staunch the blood and save his life. As 
soon as these reflections arose, I determined, though late, to 
do what I should have done at first; and, turning my steps, I 
walked back at a quick pace. Ere 1 got half way to the top 
of the hill which looks down upon the wood, I saw Radford 
coming out again on horseback; but I went on, and met him. 
As soon as he beheld me he checked his horse, which was 
going at a rapid rate, and when 1 came near, dismounted to 
speak with me. Wc were then little more than common ac¬ 
quaintances, and I had sometimes dealt hardly with him in his 
different transactions; but he spoke in a friendly tone, saying, 
“ This is a sad business, Sir Robert; but if you will take my 
advice you wall go home as quickly as you can, and say no¬ 
thing to any one til) you see me. 1 will be with you in an 
hour or so. At present 1 must ride up to Middle ’Quarter, 
and get down men to carry home the body. With a feeling I 
cannot express, 1 asked if lie were dead then. lie nodded his 
bead significantly; and when I was going to put further ques¬ 
tions, he grasped my hand, saying, ‘ Co home. Sir Robert; go 
home. 1 shall say nothing about the matter to any one, till I 
see you, except that 1 found him dying in the wood, llis gun 
was discharged,’ he continued, ‘ so there is no proof that he 
did not do it himselfl’ Little did I know what a fiend he was 
into whose power I was putting myself.” 

“ Oh, heaven!?’ cried Edith, who had been listening with 
her head bent down till her whole face was nearly concealed, 
“ 1 see it all, now! 1 see it all I” 

“ No, dear >fiild,” replied Sir Robert Croyland, in a voice 
gad and solemn, but wonderfully calm, “you cannot see it all; 
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ao, nor one thousandth part of what I hare suffered. Even 
the next dreadful three hours—for he was ffllly that time ere 
he came to HarbourJle—were full of horror, inconceivable to 
any one but to him who endured them. At length, he made 
his appearance: calm, grave, self-possessed, with nought of 
his somewhat rude and blustering manner, and announced, 
with an affectation of feeling to the family, that poor Clare, my 
keeper, bad been found dying with a wound in his side.” 

“ I recodect the day, well !” said Edith, shuddering. 

“ Do yon not remember, then,” said Sir Robert Croyland, 
“that he and I went into my writing-room: that awful room, 
which well deserves the old prison name of the room of tor- 
tnrcl We were closeted there for nearly two hours, aud all 
be said I cannot repeat. His tone, however, was the most 
friendly in the world. He professed the greatest interest in 
me and in my situation; and he told me that he had come to 
see me before ho said a word to any one, because lie wished to 
take my opinion as to how lie was to proceed. It was neces¬ 
sary, he said, that 1 should know the i'acts, for, unfortunately 
they placed me in a very dangerous situation, which lie was 
most anxious to free me from; and then he went on to tell 
me, that when he had come up, poor Clare was perfectly sen¬ 
sible, and had his speech distinctly. ‘ Ab a magistrate,’ lie 
continued, ‘ I thought it right immediately to take ids dying 
deposition, for 1 saw that he had not many minutes to live. 
Here it is,’ he said, showing his pocket-book; ‘and, as I 
luckily always have pen aud ink with me, I knelt down, and 
wrote his words from his own lips. He had strength enough 
to sign th# paper; and as you may see, there«s the mark of 
blood from his own hand, which he had been pressing on his 
side.’ I would f lin. have taken the paper, hut he would not 
let me, saying, that he was bound to keep it; and then he 
went on, and read the contents. In it the unfortunate man 
charged me most wrongfully with having shot him iu a fit of 
passion; and, moreover, he said that he had been sure, before¬ 
hand, that I would do it, as I had threatened him on the 
preceding day, and there were plenty of people who could 
prove it.’’ 

‘-Oh! how dreadful!” cried Edith. 

“It was false, as I have a soul to oetsaved!” cried Sir 
Robert Croyland. “ JL>ut Mr. Itaffl'ord ihm went on, and. 
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shrugging his shoulders, said, that be was placed in a very 
delicate and painful situation, and that he did not really know¬ 
how to act with regard to the deposition. ‘Put it in the tire!’ 
I excljiraed; ‘put it in the fire!’ But he said, ‘ So; every 
man must consider himself in these things, Sir Hubert. I 
have my on® character and reputation to think of—my own 
duty. I risk a great deal, you must recollect, by concealing 
a thing of this kind. I do not kin w that I don’t put my own 
life in danger: for this is clear and conclusive evidence against 
you, r.ud ypu know wliat it is to be accessory in a case of 
murder!’ I then told him my own story, Edith; and he said, 
that made some difference, indeed. He was sure I would 
tell him the truth; but yet he roust consider himself in the 
matter; and ho added hints which I could not mistake, that 
his evidence was to be bought off. I offered anything ho 
pleased to name, and the result was such as you may guess. 
He. exacted that I should mortgage my estate, as far as it 
could be mortgaged, and make over the proceeds to him, and 
that I should promise to give your hand to his son. I pro¬ 
mised anything, my child; for not only life or death, but 
honour or disgrace, were in the balance. If he had asked my 
life, I would have lu-ld my throat to the knife, a thousand 
times sooner than have made such sacrifices. But to die the 
death of a felon, Edith—to be hanged—to writhe in the face 
of a grinning and execrating multitude—to have mv name 
handed down in the annals of crime as the man who had 
been executed for the murder of his own servant, I could not 
bear that, my child; and I promised anything! He kept the 
paper, he said; as a security; and, at first, it was &> be given 
to me to do with it as I liked, when the money coming from 
the mortgage was secretly made over to him; but then, ho 
said, that he had lost one great hold, and must keep it till the 
marriage was completed: for by this time the coroner's inquest 
was over, and he had withheld the deposition, merely testify¬ 
ing that he had found the man at the point of death in the 
wood, and had gone as fpt as possible for assistance. The 
jnry consisted of Iks tenants and mine, and they were ee 'ily 
satisfied; but the fiend,who had me in bis power was more 
greedy; and, by the very exercise of his influence, he seemed to 
learn to enjoy it.b Day after day, month after month, lie took 
r pleasure in making mc.’do tilings that were abhorrent to me. 
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It changed my nature and my character. He forced fflo to 
wink at frauds that I detested, and every yfar he pressed for 
the completion of yo*ur marriage with his son. Yc tir coldness, 
your dislike, yonr refusal would, long ere this* have driven 
him into fury, I believe, if Richard Radford had beeli eager 
for jour hand himself. But now, Edith, now, my child, lie 
will hear of no more delay. He is ruined in fortune, disap¬ 
pointed in his expectations, and rendered fierce as a hungry 
beast by some eveuts that have taken place this morning. He 
has just now been over at Harbourne, and used threats which 
I know, too well, he will execute. He it was, himself, who 
told me to inform you, that if you did not consent, your 
father’s life would be the sacrifice 1” 

“Oh, heaven!” cried Edith, covering her eyes with her 
hands, “at least, give me time to think. Surely, his word 
cannot have such power: a base, notorious criminal himself; 
one who every day violates the law, who scoffs at Ms own 
oaths, and holds truth and honour but as names, surely his 
word will be nothing against Sir Robert Croybmd’,-;?” 

“ Ills word is nothing,*-would be nothing,” replied her father, 
earnestly; “ but that deposition, Edith 1 It is that which is my 
destruction. Remember, that the words of a dying man, with 
eternity and judgment close before his eyes, are held by the law 
more powerful than any other kind of evidence; and, besides, 
there are those still living, who heard the rash threat l used. 
Suspicion once pointed at me, a thousand corroborative cir¬ 
cumstances would come forth to prove that the tale 1 told of 
parting with the dead man, some time before, was false, and 
that very fact would condemn me. Cast awaj*all such hopes, 
Edith; cast away all such expectations. They are vain! 
rain] Look the truth full in the face, my child. This man 
has your father’s life entirely and totally in his power, and ask 
yourself, if you will doom me to death.” 

“Oh! give me time; give me time!” cried Edith, wringing 
her hands. “Let mo but think over it till to-morrow, or next 
day.” 

“Not an hour ago,” replied T5ir Robert Croyland, “he 
swore, by everything he holds sacred ^ that if before twelve to¬ 
night, he did not receive your consent—” 

“ Stay, stay!’’ cried Edith, eagerly, pbuJog her hand upon 
her brow. “Let me think: let mtfthink. It is but monev 
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that he wants; it is bnt the pitiful wealth my uncle left 
me. Let him take it, my father!” she continued, laying her 
hand upon Sir Robert’s arm, and gazing brightly in his lace, 
as if the light of hope had suddenly been renewed. “ Let hint 
take if all, every farthing. I would sooner work as a hired 
servant in Jhe fields for my daily bread, with the only com¬ 
fort of innocence and peace, than break my vows, and marry 
that bad man. I will sign a promise this instant that he shall 
have all.’’ 

Sir Robert Croyland threw his arms round her, and looked 
cp to heaven, as if imploring sncconr for them both. “ My 
sweet child 1 My dear child!” he said, with the tears stream¬ 
ing down liis cheeks. “ But 1 cannot leave you even this 
generous hope. This man has other designs. I offered—I 
promised to give Zara to his son, and to ensure to her, with 
my brother’s help, a fortune equal to your own. But ho 
would not hear of it. He has other views, my Edith. You 
most know all; you must see all as it really is. lie will keep 
his word this very night 1 If before twelve he do not receive 
your consent, the intimation of the fatal knowledge he pos¬ 
sesses will be sent to those who will not fail to track it 
through every step, as the bloodhound follows his prey. *IIo 
is a desperate man, Edith, and will keep his word, bringing 
down ruin upon our heads, even if it overwhelm himself 
also.” 

Edith Croyland paused without reply for several minutes, her 
beautiful face remaining pale, with the exception of one glowing 
spot in the centre of her cheek. Her eyes were fixed upon 
the ground, a>..d her lips moved, but without' speech. She 
was arguing in her own mind the ease between hope and de¬ 
spair; and the terrible array of circumstances on every side 
bewildered her. Delay was her only refuge; and looking up 
in her father’s face, she said, “ Bat why is he so hasty? 
Why cannot he wait a few hours longer? I will fix a time 
when my answer shall be given; it shall be shortly, very 
shortly; this time to-mompw. Surely, surely, in so terrible 
a case, 1 may be aJlowetn* few hours to think; a short,, a 
very short period, to decide 1” 

“ He will admit of no more than I have said,’’ answered 
Sir Robert Croylu.id: “ it is as vain to entreat him as to ask 
the hangman to delay hli, fatal work. lie is hard as iron; 
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without feeling, without heart. His reasons, too, are specrous, 
my dear child. His son, it seems, has tauten fiart this morning 
in a smuggling affray Vith the troops; blood has been shed, some 
of the soldiers have been killed, all who have aad a share 
therein are guilty of felony; and it has become necessafy that 
the young man should be hurried out of the country without 
delay. To him such a flight is nothing: he has no family to 
blacken with the record of grime, he has no honourable name 
to stain, Lis means are all prepared; his flight is easy, his 
escape secure; but his father insists that you shall be his bride 
before he goes, or he gives your father up, not to justice, but 
to the law; which.in pretending to administer justice, but too 
often commits the very crime it seems to punish. Four short 
days are all that he allows, and then you are to be that 
youth’s bride.” 

“ What! the bride of a felon 1’’ cried Edith, her spirit rising 
for a moment, “ of one stained with every vice and every crime: 
to vow falsely that I will love him whom I must ever hate; to 
break all my promises to one I must ever love; to deceive, 
prove false and forsworn "to the noble and the true, and give 
myself to the base, the lawless, and the abhorred! Oh, my 
father, my father! is it possible that you can ask such a 
thing?” 

The fate of Sir Robert Croyland and his daughter hung in 
the balance. One harsh command, one unkind word, with 
justice and truth on her side, and feebleness and wrong on his, 
might have armed her to resist; but the old man’s heart was 
melted. The struggle that ho witnessed in his child was, for 
a moment-^-remark, only for a moment—more*terrible than 
that within his own breast. There was something in the in¬ 
nocence and truth something in the higher attributes of the 
passions called into action in iier breast, something in the enno¬ 
bling nature of the conflicting feelings of her heart: the filial 
tenderness, the adherence to her engagements, the abhorrence 
of the bad, the love of the good, the truth, the honour, and 
the piety, all striving one with the oUter, that for a time made 
the >neau passion of fear seem smallumd insignificant. “ I do 
not ask you, my child,’’ he said, “I dt^not urge you; I ask, I 
urge yon no more! The worst bitterness is past. I have 
told my own child the tale of my sorrows, my folly, my weak¬ 
ness, aud my danger. I have inflicted the worst upon you, Edith, 
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and (m myself; and I leave it to your own heart to decide. 
After your gonerbns, jour noble offer, to sacrifice roar property 
and leave yourself nothing for my sake, if were cruel; it were, 
indeed, base,Ho urge you farther. To avoid this dreadful dis¬ 
closure, to shelter you and myself from such horrible detail?, I 
have often been stern, and harsh, and menacing. Forgive me, 
Edith, but it is past! You now know what is on the die; 
and it is your own hand casts \f. Your father’s life, the 
honour of your family, the high name we have ever borne, 
these are to be lost and won. But I urge it, I ask it not. 
Yon only rmist and eau decide.” 

Edith, who had risen, stood before him, mile as ashes, with 
her bauds clasped so tight that the blood retreated from her 
fingers, where they pressed against each other, leaving them 
as white as those of the dead: her eyes fixed, straining, but 
sightless upon the ground. All that she saw, all that she 
knew, all that she felt, was the dreadful alternative of fates 
before her. It was more than her frame could bear, it was 
more than almost any heart could endure. To condemn a 
father to death, to bring the everlasting regret into her heart, 
to wander, as if accurst, over the earth, with a parent’s blood 
crying out for vengeance! It was a terrible thought, indeed. 
Then again, she remembered the vows that she bad taken, tho 
impossibility of performing those that were asked of her, the 
sacrifice of the innocent to the guilty, the perjury that she 
rmrt commit, the dark and dreadful future before her, the self- 
reproach that stood on either hand to follow her through life! 
She felt ns if her heart was bursting; mid the next moment, 
all the bloodoseemed to fly from it, and leave it cold and 
motionless. She strove to speak, her voice was choked; but 
then, again, she made an effort, and a few words broke forth, 
convulsively: “To save you, my father, I world do auythiug,” 
she cried. “ I will do anything, but—” 

She could not finish; her sight failed her; her heart seemed 
crushed; her head swam; the colour- left her lips; and 
she fell prone at her father’s feet, without one effort to save 
herself. „ 

Sir Robert Croyland’s first proceeding was, to raise her and 
lay her on the sofa; but before he called any one, he gazed at 
her a moment oqitwo in silence. “ She has fainted,” he said.. 
“ Poor child! Poor girK”, But then came another thought; 
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“She said she would do anything,” he murmured; “herwrda 
were, ‘ I will.’ It is surely a consent.” 

Ho forgot, lie heeded not, he would not heed, that she had 
added, “ bat—” < 

“ Yes, it was a consent,” he repeated; “ it must hare been 
a consent. I will hasten to tell him. If we cau but gain a 
few clays, it is something. Who can say what a few days 
may bring? At all event% it is a relief. It will obtain the 
delay she wished; I will tell him. It must have been a con¬ 
sent;” and calling the servants and Edith’s own maid to 
attend upon her, he hastened out of the house, fearful of 
waiting till her be^es returned, lest other words should snatch 
from him the interpretation he chose to pnt upon those which 
had gone before. In an instant, however, ho returned, went 
into the library, and wrote down on a scrap of paper:— 
‘‘Thanks, dearest Edith, thanks! I go in haste to tell 
Mr. Radford the promise you have given.’’ 

Tliea hurrying out again, he put the paper, which he had 
folded up, into the hands of the groom who held his horse. 
“That for Miss Croyland,” lie said, “when she lias quite re¬ 
covered; but not before;” aud, mounting with speed, ho rode 
away as fast as he could go. 


CHATTER XXVL 

It was two a'closk when Sir Robert Croyland lef»liis daughter; 
and Edith, with the aid of her maid, soon recovered from the 
swoon into which siiq had fallen. At first she hardly knew 
where she was, or what had taken place. All seemed strange 
to her, for sbe had never fainted before; and though she had 
more than once seen her sister in the state iu which she her-‘ 
self had just been, /et she did not apply what she had wit¬ 
nessed in others to explain her own sensations. 

When she could rise from the sofa, wlgire her father had 
laid her, and thought aud recollection, returned, Edith’s first 
inquiry was for Sir Robert, and the servant’s answer that he 
had been gone a quarter of an hour, was at ftPst a relief. But 
Edith sat and pondered for a while, applying herself to call to 
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mind'’ all the last words which had been spoken. As she did 
so, a fear came oVer her, a fear that her meaning might have 
been mistaken. “No!” she murmured,"at length, “no! I 
said, but; fc? must have heard it. 1 cannot break those 
vows; I dare not; I would do anything to save him; oh, yesl 
doom myself to wretchedness for life; but I cannot, unless 
Henry gives me back my promise. Poor Henry! what right 
have I to make him suiter too? yet does he suffer? Hut a 
father’s life, a father’s life! That must not be the sacrifice 1 
Leave me, Caroline, I am better nowl” she continued aloud; 
“it is very foolish to faint in this way v It never happened to 
me before.” 

“Oh dear! Miss Edith, it happend to every one now and 
then,” said the maid, who had been in her service long; “and 
I am sure all Sir Robert said to you to day was enough to 
make you.” 

“Good heaven!” cried Edith; in alarm, “did you hear?” 

“ I could not help hearing a part, Miss Edith,” answered 
the maid; “ for in that little room, where I sit to be out of 
the way of all the black fellows, ono'kears very plain what is 
said here. There was once a door, I believe, and it is only 
just covered over.” 

For a moment, Edith sat mute in consternation; but at 
length demanded, “What did you hear? Tell me all, Caro¬ 
line, every word, if you would ever have me regard you more.” 

“Ohl it was not much, miss,” replied the maid; “I heard 
Sir Robert twice say, his life depended on it, and I suppose 
ho meant on yon marrying young Mr. Radford. Then he 
seemed to telV^you a long story; but I did not hes^ the whole 
of that; for I did not try, I can assure yon, Miss Edith; and 
then I heard you say, ‘To save you, my father, 1 would do 
anything, I will do anything, but—’ and then you stopped in 
the middle, because I suppose you fainted.” 

Edith put her hands before her eyes and thought, or tried 
to think, for her ideas were still in sad confusion. “Leave 
me now, Caroline,” she said; “but remember, I expect that 
no part of any conversation you have overheard between me 
and my father, will eve,-. be repeated.” -. 

“Oh! dear no, Miss Edith,” replied the woman, “I would 
not on any aecoitht;” and she left the room. 1 

Wc all know of what Value axe ordinary promises of secrecy, 
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even !n the best society, as it is called. Nine times onP of 
ten, there is one dear friend to whom evt|ythfbg is revealed; 
and that dear friend ltas others; and at each remove, the bond 
of secrecy is weaker and more weak, till the wluSle world is 
made a hearer of the talc. Now Edith’s maid was a very 
discreet person; and when she promised not to reveal what 
she had heard, she only proposed to herself to tell it to one 
person in the world. Nor was that person her lover, or her 
friend, or he- fellow-servant; nor was she moved by the spirit 
of gossip, but really and truly by a love for her young lady, 
which was great, and bp a desire to serve her. Thus, she 
thought, as soon a^she had shut the door, “ I will tell it to 
Miss Zara, though; for it is but right that she should know 
how they are driving her sister to marry a man she hates, as 
well she may. Miss Zara is active and quick, and may find 
some means of helping her.” 

The maid had not been gone a minute when she returned 
with the short note which Sir Robert Croyland had left, and 
as she handed it to her young mistress, she watched her coun¬ 
tenance eagerly. But Edith took it, read it, and gazed upon 
the paper without a word. 

“Pray, Miss Edith,” said the maid, “ are yon likely to want 
me soon; for I wish to go np to the village for something?” 

“No, Caroline, no,” answered Edith, with an absent air; 
“ I shall not want you.” And sho remained standing witli the 
paper in her hand, and her eyes fixed upon it 

The powers by which volition acts upon the mind, and in 
what volition really consists, arc mysteries which have never 
yet, that 1 hare seen, been explained. Yet certain it is, that 
there is something within ns which, when the intellectual 
faculties seem, unde’- tljo pressure of circumstances, to lose 
their functions, can, by a great effort compel them to return 
to their duty, rally them, and array them, as it were, against 
the enemy by whom they have been routed. Edith Croyland 
made jfche effort, and succeeded. She had been taken by sur¬ 
prise, and overcome; but now she collected all the forces of 
her mind, and prepared to fight the battle of or again. In a 
few minutes she became calm, and applied herself to consider 
fully her own situation. There were filial dhtv and tenderness 
on one side, love and a strong vow on the othfr. “He has 
gone to tell Mr. Radford that I have coSSentec,” was her first 

T 
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diLtinct thought, “bnt his having mistaken me must not make 
me give that cbnsept when it is wrong. Wore it nyeself alone, 
I would sacrifice all for him; I could bnt die; a few hours of 
misery arft not much to bear: I have borne many. But I am 
bound. Good Godi what an alternative 1” 

But I wiil not follow her thoughts: they can easily be con¬ 
ceived. She was left alone, with no one to counsel, with no 
one to aid her. The fatal secret she possessed was a bar to 
asking advice from any one. Buried in her ov*n bosom, the 
causes of her conduct, the motives upon which she acted, must 
ever be secret, whatever course sh# pursued. Agony was on 
either hand. She had to choose between two terrible alterna¬ 
tives: on the one hand a broach of all her engagements, a 
few years, a few weeks, perhaps, of misery, and an early 
death, for such she knew must be her fate: and, on the other, 
a life, with love certainly to cheer it, but poisoned by the 
remembrance that she had sacrificed her father. Yet Edith 


now thought firmly, weighed, considered all 

She could come, to no determination. Between two such 


gulfs, she shrank trembling from feither. 

The clock in the hall, with its clear, sharp bell, struck 
three; and the moment after, the quick sound of horse’s feet 
was heard. “ Can it be my father?” she thought. “ No! 
he has not had time, unless he has doubtedbut while she 


asked herself the question, the horses stopped at the door, the 
bell rang, and she went on to say to herself: ‘ Perhaps it is 
Zara. That would be a comfort, indeed, though I cannot tell 
her; I must not tell her all.” 


The oltb'Himloo opened the door, saying, “IJJissy, a gentle¬ 
man want to see yon: very fine gentleman.” 

Edith could not speak; but she Jrowed her head, and tho 
servant, receiving that token as assent, turned to some one 
behind him and said, “ Walk in, sir.” 

For a moment or two Edith did not raise her eyes, and her 
lips moved. She heard a step in the room that made her 
heart flutter; she heard the door shut, but yet for an instant* 
she remained Wth her head bent, and her hands clasped to-' 
gether. Then shy looked up. Standing before Tier, and 
gazing intently nbon her-, was a tall handsome man, dressed in 
the splendid Uniform of the dragoons of that time,* and with 
star upon his left bteast: a decoration worn by persons who 
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"had the right to (To so mora frequently in thoae days than at 
the present time. Bgt it was to tbe falb that Edith’s eyes 
were turned; to the countenance well known and deeply loved; 
Changed though it was, grave where it had been gay, pale 
where it had been florid, sterner in the line3, once so full ©f 
gentle youth, still all the features were there, and the expres¬ 
sion, too, thongh saddened, was the same. 

He gazed on her with a look full of tenderness and love; 
and their eyes met. On both of them the feelings of other 
years seemed to rash with overpowering force. The interval 
which had since occurred, for a moment, was annihilated; the 
heart went back with the rapid wing of memory to the hours 
of joy that were gone, and Layton opened wide his arms, ex¬ 
claiming, “Edith! Edith!” 

She could not resist. She had no power to straggle. Love, 
stronger than herself, was master; and, starting up, she cast 
herself upon his bosom, and there wept. 

“ Dear, dear girl!” lie said, “then you love me still; then 
Rigby’s assurance is true; .then you have not forgotten poor 
Harry Layton; then his persevering hope, his long endurance, 
his unwavering love, his efforts, his success, have not been all 
hi vain! Dear, dear Edith! This hour repays me for all, 
for all. Dangers and adversities, and wounds, and angnish of 
body and of mind, and sleepless nights, and days of bitter 
thought, I would endure them all. All? ay, tenfold all, for 
this one hour!” and he pressed her closer and closer to his 
heart. 

“Nay, Harry; nay,” cried Edith, still clinging to him; 
“but hear me,‘hear me, or if you speak such words of teader- 
ness you will break my heart, or drive me. mad.” 

“Good heaven!” exclaimed Layton, unclasping his arms, 
“what is it that yon say? Edith, my Edith; my own, my 
vowed, my bride 1 But now you seemed to share the joy yon 
gave; to love, as you nse. loved; and now —— ” 

“I do love you: oh I I do love you!” cried Edith, vehe¬ 
mently; “ add not a doubt of that to all I suffer. Ever, ever 
have T ’ ved you, without change, without tifought of change. 
But yet, but yet—: I may have fancied tbatyou have forgotten 
me; 1 may have thought it strange that you d'id not write; 
that my letters remained unanswered; Ijpt still 1 loved, still I 
have been true to you.” 
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“ I did write, my Edith. I received no letters,” said Layton, 
sadly, “we have loth been wronged, pay dear girl. My let¬ 
ters were returned in a cover directed in your own hand: but 
that trick'1 understand: that I see through. Oh I do not let 
any one deceive you again, beloved girl! You have been my 
chief, I might say my only thought; for the memory of you 
has mingled with every other idea, and made the whole your 
own. In the camp and in the field, I have endured and fought 
for Edith: in the council and in the court, I have struggled 
and striven for her; she has been the end and object of every 
effort, the ruling power of my whole mind. And now, Edith; 
now your soldier has returned to you. He has won every step 
towards the crowning reward of his endeavours; he has risen 
to competence, to command, to some honour in the service of 
his country; and he can proudly say to her he loves: Cast 
from you the fortune for which men dared to think I sought 
you; come to your lover, come to your husband, as dowerless 
as he was when they parted us; and let all the world see and 
know, that it was your love, not .your wealth, I coveted: this 
dear hand, that dear heart, not base gold, that I desired. Oh! 
Edith, in heaven’s name, cast me not now headlong down 
from the height of hope and joy to which you have raised me, 
for fear a heart and spirit, too long depressed, should never find 
strength to rise again.” 

Edith staggered back and sank down upon the sofa, cover¬ 
ing her eyes, and only murmuring, I do love, you, Harry, 
beyond life itself. Oh! that I were dead! Oh I that I were 
deadI” 

There was a terrible struggle in Henry Layton’s bosom. He 
could not understand the agitation that be witnessed. Had it 
borne anything like the character of- joy, even of surprise, all 
would have been clear; but it was evidently very different. It 
was joy overborne by sorrow. It was evidently a struggle of 
love with some inflnence, perhaps not stronger, yet terrible in 
its effect. He was a man of quick decision and strong reso¬ 
lution: qualities not always combined; and he overcame him¬ 
self in a moment. He saw that he was loved, stij’ deeply, 
truly loved; and. that was a great point. He saw that Edith 
was grieved to the soul; he saw that he himself cpnld not feel 
more intensely the anguish she inflicted than she did; that site 
wa3 wringing her own heart while she was wringing his, and 
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felt a double fang; and that was a strong motive for calmndls, 
if not for fortitude. Her last words, “I jrishfT were dead!” 
restored him fully to Himself; and following her to the sofa, he 
seated himself beside her, gently took her hand k» his, and 
pressed his lips upon it 

“Edith,” he said; “my own dear Edith, let ns be calm! 
Thank you, my beloved, for one moment of happiness, the 
first 1 have known for years; and now let ns talk, as quietly 
as may be, of anything that may have arisen which should 
justly cause Henry Layton’s return to make Edith Croyland 
wish herself dead. Your uncle will not be long ere he arrives; 
I left him on the road; and it is by his full consent that I 
am here.” 

“Oh, no! Harry, no!” said Edith, turning at first to Ms 
comment on her words: “ it is not your return that makes me 
wish myself dead; but it is, that circumstances, dark and ter¬ 
rible circumstances, which were only made known to me an 
hour before your arrival, have turned all the joy, the pure, the 
almost unmixed joy, that I should have felt at seeing you agaiu, 
into a well of bitterness. It is that I cannot, that I dare not 
explain to you those circumstances; that you will think me 
wrong, unkind, fickle, perhaps; perhaps even mad, in what¬ 
soever way I may act.” 

“ But surely you can say something, dear Edith,” said her 
lover; “ you can give some hint of the cause of all I see. You 
tell me in one breath that you love me still, yet wish you 
were dead; and show evidently that my coming has been 
painful to you,” 

“No, no, Harry,” she answered, mournfully, ‘'•do not say 
so. Painful to me? oh no I It would be the purest joy that 
ever I yet knew, were it/iot that— But why did you not come 
earlier, Harry ? Why, when your horse stood upon that hill, 
did you not turn his head hither? Would that you had, would 
that you had 1 My fate would have been already decided. 
Now it is all clouds ancf darkness. I knew you instantly. I 
could see no feature; I could but trace a figure on horseback, 
wrapped in a largo cloak; bnt the instinct ofjove told me who 
it was. Oh! why did you not come then ?” 

“ Because it would havo been dishonest? Edith,” answered 
Layton, gravely. “Your uncle had been my fathers friend, 
my uncle’s friend. In a kindly manner he invited me here 
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soite time ago, as a perfect stranger, under the name of Cap¬ 
tain Osborn. Ifrra j. - ere not here then; and I thought I could 
not in honour cotne under his roof, when i Found you were here, 
without teMng him who I really was. Be appointed this day 
to meet me at Woodchurch at two; and I dared not venture, 
after all that has passed between your family and mine, to 
seek you in his dwelling, ere I bad seen and explained myself 
to him. I knew yon were here: J gazed up at these windows 
with a yearning of the heart that nearly overcame my resolu¬ 
tion.” 

“I saw yon gaze, Harry,” answered Edith; “and I Say 
still, would that yon bad cornel Yet you were right. It 
might have saved me much misery; but, you were right. And 
now listen to the fate that is before me; to the choice I havo 
to make, as far as I can explain it, and yet what words cati I 
use? But it must be (lone. I must not leave anything un¬ 
performed that can prevent poor Edith Croyland from becom¬ 
ing an object of hatred and contempt in Henry Layton’s eyes. 
Little as I can do to defend myself, I must do it.” 

She paused, gazed up on high for a moment, and then laid 
her hand upon his. 

“ Henry I do love yon,” she said. “ Nav, more, I am 
yours, plighted to you by bonds I cannot and I dare not break; 
vows, I wean, the most solemn, as well as the ties of long 
affection. Yet, if I wed you, I am miserable for life. Self- 
reproach, eternal self-reproach; the most terrible of all things; 
to which no other mental or corporeal pain can ever reach, 
would prey upon my heart for ever, and bear me down into 
the grave. 'Peace, rest, I should have none. A voice would 
be for ever howling in my ear a name that would poison sleep, 
and make each waking moment an hour of agony. I can tell 
you no more on this side of the question; but so it is. It 
seems fated that I’ should bring misery one way or another 
upon him who is dearest to me.” 

“ I cannot comprehend,” exclaimed Layton, in surprise. 
“ Your father has heard, I suppose, that I am here, and has 
menaced yon with, his curse?” 

“ Oh, no!” answered Edith; “far from it Tie was'hero 
but now; he spoke of you, Henry, as you deserve, lie told 
me how he had loved yon and esteemed you in your young 
days; how, though angry at first at our rash engagement, ho 
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would have Consented in the end; but, there vims a fatal ‘ but,- 
Henry, an impediment not to be snrmotmled. I must not tell 
you what it is; I cannot, I dare not explain. Best listen to 
what he said besides. Yon have heal’d one part of the choice, 
hear the other: it is to wed a man whom I abhor, despise, 
contemn; whose very look is fearful to me; to ask you to give 
me hack the vows I plighted, fin order, in order—” and she 
spoke very low, “that I may sacrifice myself for my father; 
that I may linger out a few weeks of wretchedness, and then 
sink into the grave, which is now my only hope.” 

“ And do you ask me, Edith,” inquired Layton, in a sad 
and solemn tone. “ Do you, Edith Croyland, really and truly 
ask me to give yon back those vows ? Speak, beloved, apeak; 
for my heart is well-nigh bursting,” 

He paused, and she was silent; covering her eyes with her 
hands, while her bosom heaved, as if she were straggling for 
breath. “ No, no, no, Harry 1” she cried at length, as if the 
effort were vain; “I cannot, I cannotl Oh, Harry, Harry 1 
I wish that I were deadl’i and, casting her arms round his 
neck, she wept upon his breast again. 

Henry Layton drew her closer to him with his left arm. 
round her waist; but pressed his right hand on bis brow, 
and gazed on vacancy. Both remained without speaking for 
a time; but at length he said, in a voice move calm than 
might have been expected, “Jjet us consider this matter, 
Edith. You have been terrified by some means; a tile has 
been told you which has agitated and alarmed yon; which 
has overcome your resolution, that now lias endur^l more than 
six years, and doubtless that tale has been well devised." Are 
you sure that it is true? Forgive this doubt in regard to one 
who is dear and near to'you; but when such deceits have been 
practised, as those which we know have been used to delude 
us, I must be suspicions. Are you sure that it is true, 
1 say?” 

“ Too true, too true,” answered Edith, shaking her head, 
mournfully; “that tale explains all, too, even those deceits 
yon V irion. No, no, it is but too Jrue; it could not be 
feigned; besides, I remember so many things, all tending to 
the same. It is true, 1 cannot doubt it.” 

Sir Henry Layton paused, and twice began to speak, but 
twice stopped, as if the words he was about to utter, cost him 
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a terrible straggle to speak. At length he said “ And the 
man, Edith, the ma* they ■wish yon to marry, who is he?” 

“ Ever t£c same,” answered Edith, bending down her head, 
and her cheek, which had been as pale as death, glowing like 
crimson, “ the same Eichard Radford.” 

“ What I a felon!” exclaimed Layton, turning round, with 
his brows bent; “a felon, after" whom my soldiers and the 
officers of justice are now hunting through the country! Sir 
Robert Croyland must be mad! But I tell you, Edith, that 
man shall never stand within a church again, till it be the 
chapel of the gaol. Let him make his peace with heaven; 
for if he be caught, and caught he shall be, there is no mercy 
for him on earth. But surely there must be some mistake. 
You cannot have understood your father rightly, or he cannot 
know-” 

“Oh! yes, yes!” replied Edith; “he knows all; and it is 
the same. Ay, and within four days, too, that he may take 
me with him in his flight.” 

“ Ere four days be over,” answered her lover, sternly, “ he 
shall no more think of bridals.” 

“And what will become of my father, then!” said Edith, 
gazing steadily down upon the ground. “It is I, I that shall 
have done it. Alas, alas! which way shall I turn?” 

There was something more than sorrow in her countenance, 
there was anguish, almost agony; and Sir Henry Layton was 
much moved. “ Turn to me, Edith,” he said, “turn K to him 
who loves you better than life; and there is no sacrifice that 
he will not paako for you, but his honour. Tell me, have 
yon made any promise? Have you given your father your 
consent?” 

“Mo,” answered Edith, eagerly; <r no, I have not. He 
took my words as consent, though, ere they were half finished 
the horror and pain of all I heard overcame me, and 1 fainted. 
But I did not consent, Harry, I could not couscnt without 
your perniis.-ion. Oh! Harry, aid and support mel” 

“ Listen to me, my beloved,” replied Layton; “ wealth, got 
by any means, is tiiis lean’s object I gather from wl’ ..rrou 
say, that your father has some cause to dread him. Give up to 
him this much oaveted fortune, let him take it; ay, and share 
Henry Layton’s little wealth. I desire nothing but yourself.” 

. “ Alas, Henry, it is all in vain!” answered Edith; “I have. 
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offered it; ♦ knew your noble, generous heart. I knew»that 
wealth would make no difference to him I Ibved, and offered 
to resign everything? My father, even Before he came hither, 
offered him my sister; offered to make her the sacrifice, as she 
is bound by no promises, and to give her an equal portion; 
but it was all refused.” 

“ Then there is some other object,” said her lover; “ some 
object that may, perhaps, t ;nd even to more misery than you 
dream of, Edith. Believe me, my beloved, oh 1 believe me, 
did I but see how I could deliver you, were I sure that any 
act of mine would give you peace, no sacrifice on my part 
would seem too great. At present, however, I see nothing 
clearly, all is darkness and shadow around. I know not, that 
if I give you back your promise, and free you from your vow, 
that I shall not be contributing to make yon wretched. How, 
then, am I to act? You are sure, dear one, that you have 
not consented?” 

“ Quite sure,” answered Edith; “ and it so happened, that 
there was one who heard my words as well as my father. He, 
indeed, took them as consent, and hurried away to Mr. Rad¬ 
ford, without giving me time to recover and say more. Head 
that, Harry,” a#d she put the note her father had left into his 
hands. 

“ It is fortunate yon were heard by another,” replied Lay- 
ton. “Hark! there is your uncle’s carriage coming. Four 
days, did he say; lour days? Well, then, dear Edith, will you 
trust m me? Will yon leave your fate in the hands of one 
who will do anything on earth for your happiness? and will you 
never doubt, though you may be kept in suspansc, that 1 will 
so act as to deliver you, if I can, without bringing ruin on 
your father.” . 

“ It is worse than ruin,” answered Edith, with the tears 
rolling dewu her cheeks, “it is death. But 1 will trust to you, 
Ileury; I will trust ^implicitly. But tell me how to act, tell 
me what I am to do.” 

“ Leave this matter as it is,” answered her lover, hearing 
Mr Croyland’s carriage stop at the doer;.“your father has 
snatched too eagerly at your words. - Perhaps he. has done so 
to gain time: but, at all events, the fault is his, not yours. 
If he speaks to you on the subject, you ust tell the truth, 
and say you did not consent, but in everything else be passive; 
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let hiu do with you what he will: take yon to the Ultar, if he 
so pleases,; but th&re »nst be the final strangle, Edith. There 
you must boldly and aloud refuse to wed a man you cannot 
love. There 1st the memory of your vows to me be ever pre¬ 
sent with you. It may seem cruel; but I exact it for your 
own sake. In the mean time, take means' to let me know 
everything that happens, be it small or great; cast off all 
reserve towards Digby; tell him ail, everything that takes 
place; tell your sister, too, or any one who can bekr me the 
tidings. I shall be nearer than you think.” 

“ Oh I heaven, how will this end,” cried Edith, putting her 
hand in his; “ God help me, Harry, God help me!” 

“ He will, dear girl,” answered Layton; “ I feel sure he 
will. But remember what I have said. Fail not to tell Digby, 
or Zara, or any one who can bear tile tidings to me, every¬ 
thing that occurs, every word that is spoken, every step that 
is taken. Think nothing too trifling. But there is your uncle’s 
Voice in the passage. Can yon not inform him of that which 
yon think yourself bound not to tell me? I mean the parti¬ 
culars of your father’s situation.” 

“No; oh, no!” replied Edith; “I dare tell no one, espe¬ 
cially not my uncle. Though kind, and generous, and bene¬ 
volent, yet lie is hasty, aud he might ruiu all. Dared 1 tell 
any one on earth, Henry, it would be you; and if I loved you 
before, oh I how I must love you now, when instead of the 
anger, or even heat, which I expected you to display, you have 
shown yourself ready to sacrifice ali for one who is hardly 
worthy of you.” 

Layton pressed her to his bosom, aud replied, ‘"Beal love 
is unselfish, Edith. I tell yon, dearest, that I die if I lose 
you; yet, Edith Croyland shall never do what is wrong for 
Henry Layton’s sake. If in the past we did commit an error, 
if I should not have engaged yon by vows witnout your 
parent’s consent, though God knows that, error lias been bit¬ 
terly visited on my head! I am still ready to make atone¬ 
ment to the best of my power; but I will not consent that 
yon should be causelessly made miserable, or sacrifice youytsjf: 
and me, without benefit 'to any one. Tru3t to me, Edith; 
trust to me.” 

“I will, I will I ^ answered Edith Croyland; “who can I 
tn*st to else?” 
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Mr. Cropland was considerate; and knowing that Sir Menry 
Layton was with hi3 neice, for his yoipg friend liad passed 
him off the road, life paused for a moment in the vestibule,' 
giving various orders and directions, in order to, afford them 
a few minutes more of private conversation. When he went 
in, he was surprised to find Edith’s face full of deep griefi 
and her eyes wet with tears? and still more when Layton, 
after kissing her fair check, advanced towards him, saying, 
“I must go, ray dear friend, nor can I accept you kind invi¬ 
tation to stay here to-night. But I am about to show myself 
a bold man, and ask you to give me almost the privilege of a 
son; that is, of coming and going, for the four or five next 
days, at my own will, and without question.’’ 

“ What’s all this? What’s all this?” cried Mr. Croyland; 
“a lovers’quarrel? Ha! Edith? Ha! Harry?” / 

“Oh! no,” answered Edith, giving her uncle her hand; “there 
never can be a quarrel between me and Henry Layton.” 

“Well, then, what is it ail?” exclaimed Mr. Croyland, 
turning from one to the other. “ Mystery, mystery 1 I hate 
mystery, llarry Layton. * However, you shall have your pri¬ 
vilege; the doors shall be open. Come; go: do what you 
like. But if you are not a great fool, you will order over a 
post-chaise and four this very night, put her in, and he off for 
Gretna Green. I’ll give you my parental benediction.’’ 

“ 1 am afraid, my dear sir,’’ answered Layton, “ that can¬ 
not be. Edith has told me various things since I saw her, 
which require to be dealt with in a different way. I trust, 
that, in whatever I do, my conduct will bo such as to give you 
satisfactions aud whether the result be fortunate or otnerwise, 

I shall never, till the last hour of life, forgot the kindness you 
have shown me. And now, my dear sir, adieu for the pre¬ 
sent, for I have much to do this night.” 

Thus sa} ing, he shook the old gentleman’s hand, and de¬ 
parted with a heavy heart and anxious mind. During his 
onward ride, his heart did not become lighter; his mind was 
only more burdened with cares. As long as he was in Edith’s 
prepuce he had borne up and struggled, against all that ho 
felt; for he saw that she was already overwhelmed with grief, 
and he feared to add to it; but now hi? thoughts were all con¬ 
fusion. With incomplete informatipn, iu 'circumstances the 
most difficult, anxious to save her lft loved, even at any sacri- 
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fice o!i his part, yet seeing no distinct means of acting in any 
direction without danger to her, he looked ground him in rain 
for any resource, or, it he formed a plan one moment, lie re¬ 
jected it the Roxt. He knew Edith’s perfect truth, he knew 
the quiet firmness and power of her mind too well to doubt 
one tittle of that which she had stated; and though at first 
sight he thought the proofs he Assessed of Mr. Radford’s par¬ 
ticipation in the late smuggling transaction were quite sufficient 
to justify that person’s immediate arrest, and proposed that it 
should take place immediately, yet the next moment ho recol¬ 
lected what might be the result to Sir Robert Croyland, and 
hesitated how to act, Then, again, he turned his eyes to the 
circumstances in which Edith’s father was placed, and asked 
himself what could be the mystery which so terribly over¬ 
shadowed him? Edith had said that his life was at stake; 
and Layton tortured his imagination in vain to find some ex¬ 
planation of such a fact. 

“ Can he have been deceiving her?” he asked himself more 
than once. But then, again, he answered, “No; it must be 
true 1 He can have no ordinary motive in urging her to such 
a step; his whole character, his whole views are against it. 
Haughty and ostentatious, there must be some overpowering 
cause, to make him seek to wed his daughter to a low ruffian, 
the son of an upstart, who owed his former wealth to fraud, 
and who is now, if all tales be true, nearly bankrupt; to wed 
Edith, a being of grace, of beauty, and of excellence, to a 
villain like this, a felon and a fugitive, and to send her forth 
into the wide world, to share the wanderings of a man she 
hates! The lotte of life must be a strange thing in’'•Some men. 
One would have thought that a thousand lives were nothing 
to such a sacrifice. Yet the tale must be true; this old man 
must have Sir Robert’s life in his power. But how: how? 
that is the question. Perhaps Digby can discover something. 
At all events, I must see him without delay.” 

In such thoughts. Sir IJenry Layton rode on fast to Wood- 
ebureb, accomplishing in twenty minutes that which took good 
Mr. Croyland, with bis pampered horses, more than an hoc. i’' 
perform; and springing i'rom his charger at the, door of the 
inn, he was preparing to go up and write to Sir E-hvard 
Digby; when Captain Irby, on the one hand, and liis own ser¬ 
vant oil the other, applied‘for attention. 
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“Mr. Varde is np stairs, sir,” said the servant; “be has 
been waiting about half an hour.” 

Bdf Layton tinned to the officer, asking, “ What is it. 
Captain Irby?” 

“Two or three of the men, sir, who have been taken,” re¬ 
plied Captain Irby, “ have expressed a wish to make a state¬ 
ment. One of them is badly wounded, too; but I did not 
know how to act till yoi arrived, as we had no magistrate 
here.” 

“Was it quite voluntary?” demanded the young officer; 
“no inducements held out: no questions asked?” 

“ Quite, voluntary, sir,” answered the other. “ They sent 
to ask for you; and when I went, in your absence, they told 
me what it was they desired; but I refused to take the depo¬ 
sition till yon arrived, for fear of getting myself into a scrape.” 

“It must be taken,” replied the colonel. “Of whatever 
value it may be judged hereafter, we must not refuse it when 
offered. I will come to them in a moment, Irby;” and enter¬ 
ing the house, but without going np stairs, he wrote a few 
lines, in the bar, to Sir*Edward Digby, requesting to see him 
without delay. Then, calling his servant, he said, “ Tell Mr. 
Warde I will bo with him in a few minutes; after which, 
mount your horse, and carry thi3 note over to ITarbouma 
House, to Sir Edward Digby. Give it into his own hand; but 
remember, it is my wish that you should not meution my name 
there at all. Do you know the place?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the man; and, leaving him to fulfil his 
errand, t he colonel returned to the door of the bouse to accom¬ 
pany Cajrtain Irby. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

We must now return for a time to Harbourne House, where, 
after Sir Robert Croyland’s departure, his guest had endea¬ 
voured in vain, during the whole mowing, to obtain a few 
minutes’ private conversation wife the baronet’s youngest 
daughter. Now, it was not in the‘least degree, that Mrs. 
Barbara’s notions of propriety interfered *so prevent the two 
young people from being alone together, for, on the contrary. 
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Mrs.< Barbara was a Ten* lenient and gentle-minded person, 
and thought it quite .right that any two human beings, who 
were likely to fall in rove with each other, should haver every 
opportunity of doing so to their hearts’ content. But it so 
happened, from a sort of fatality which hung over all her 
plans, that whenever she interfered with anything, which, in¬ 
deed, she always did with everything she could lay her hands 
upon, the result was sure to be directly the contrary to that 
■which she intended. It might be, indeed, that she did not 
always manage matters quite judiciously; that she acted with¬ 
out considering all the circumstances of the case; and un¬ 
doubtedly it would have been quite as well if she had not 
acted at all when she was not asked. 

In the present instance, when she had remained in the 
urawiug-room with her niece and Sir Edward for near half 
an hour after her brother had departed, it just struck her that 
they might wish to be alone together; for she had made up 
her mind by this time that the young officer’s visit was to end 
in a love affair; and, as tho very best means of accomplishing 
the desired object, instead of going to speak with the house¬ 
keeper, or to give orders to the dairy-maid, or to talk to tho 
steward, as any other prndeht, respectable, and well-arranged 
aunt would have done, she said to her niece, as if a sudden 
thought had occurred to her, “ I don’t think Sir Edward Digby 
lias ever seen the library. Zara, my dear, you had better 
show it to hint. There are some very curious books there, 
ami the manuscript in vellum, with all the king’s’ tieads 
painted.” 

Zara felt tin t it was rather a coarse piece off work which 
her aunt had just turned out of hand; and being a little too 
much susceptible of ridicule, she did not Hke to have anything 
to do with it, although to say the truth, she was very anxious 
herself for the few minutes that Sirs. Barbara was inclined to 
give her. 

“ Oh! I dare say, my dear annt,” she replied, “ Sir Edward 
Digby does not care anything about old books. I don’t be¬ 
lieve they have been opened for these fifty years.” 

“ The greater the treasure, Miss Croyland,” answered the 
young officer. “ I can assure you nothing delights me more 
than an old library; so I think: I shall go and find it out my- 
' self, if yon are not dispose-.: to show it to me.” 
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Zara C»ylaud remembered, with a smile, that Sir Edward 
Digby had*met with no great difficulty in finding it out for 
himself on a previous occasion. She rise, however, with her 
colour a little heightened; for his invitation w^s a very pal¬ 
pable one, and she did not know what conclusions her aunt 
might be pleased to draw, or to insinuate to others; and, lead¬ 
ing the way towards the library, she opened the door, expect¬ 
ing to find the room untenanted. There, however, before her 
eyes, standing opposite to a book-case, with a large folio 
volume of divinity in his hand, stood the clergyman of the 
parish; and lie instantly turned round bis head, with spectacles 
on nose, and advanced to pay his respects to Miss Croyiand 
and Sir Edward Digby. Now, the clergyman was a very 
■worthy man; but he had one of those peculiarities, which, if 
peculiarities were systematically classed, would be referred to 
the bore genus. He was frequently unaware of when people 
had had enough of him; and consequently on the present oc¬ 
casion, after he had informed Zara, that finding her father was 
out, he had taken the liberty of walking into the library to 
look at a book ho waitted, he put back that book, and at¬ 
tacked Sir Edward Digby, totis viribus , upon the state of 
the weather, the state of the country, aud the state of the 
smugglers. The latter topic, as it was the predominant one 
iu every man’s mind at that moment, and in that part of the 
country, occupied him rather longer than a sermon, though his 
parishioners occasionally thought his sermons quite sufficiently 
extensive for any sleep-resisting powers of the human frame 
to withstand; aud then, when Sir Edward and Zara, forgetting, 
in the intejest which they seemed to take in hi* discourse, that 
they had come into the library to look at the books, walked 
out upon the te-racj, he walked out with them; and as they 
turned up and down, he turned up and down also, for full an 
hour. 

Zara coaid almost have cried in the end; but, as out of the 
basest refuse of our stable-yards grow the finest flowers of our 
gardens, so good is ever springing up from evil; and in the 
end the worthy clergyman gave his two. companions the first 
distinct account which they had recof'Ved of the dispersion of 
Mr. Radford’s band of smugglers, and t>f the eager pursuit of 
young Radford which was taking place tD'ongh the country. 
Thus passed the morning, with dim event or other, of little 
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constiqueuce, presenting obstacles to any free communication 
between,two pedple who were almost as desirous of some pri¬ 
vate conversation as If they had been lov’ers. 

A little before three o’clock, however, Zara Croyland, who 
had been looking out of the window, suddenly quitted the 
drawing-room; and Sir Edward Digby, who maintained his 
post, was left to entertain' Mrs. Barbara, which he did to the 
best of his abilities. He was stilj in full career, a little en¬ 
joying, to say sooth, some of the good lady’s minor absurdi¬ 
ties, when Zara re-entered the room with a quick step, and a 
somewhat eager look. Her fair cheek was flushed too; and 
her face had in it that sort of determined expression which 
often betrays that there has been a struggle iu the mind, as 
to some step about to be taken, and that victory has not been 
achieved without an effort. 

“ Sir Edward Digby,’’she said, in a clear and distinct tone, 
“ I want to speak with yon for a few moments, if you please.” 

Mrs. Barbara looked shocked, and internally wondered that 
Zara could not have made some little excuse for engaging Sir 
Edward in private conversation. 

“ Siie might have asked him to go and see a flower, or 
offered to play him a tune on the harpsichord, or taken him 
to look at the dove-cot, or anything,’’ thought Mrs. Bar¬ 
bara. 

The young officer, however, instantly started up, aud accom¬ 
panied his fair inviter towards the library, to which she led 
the way with a hurried and eager step. 

“Let us come in here!” she said, openiug the door; but 
the moment ske was within, she sank into a chaiivand clasped 
her hands together. 

Sir Edward Digby shut the door, agd then advanced to¬ 
wards her, a great deal surprised and somewhat alarmed by 
the agitation he saw her display. She did not-speak for a 
moment, as if completely overpowered, and feeling for her 
more deeply than he himself knew, her companion took her 
hand and tried to soothe her, saying, “Be calm; be calm, my 
dear Miss Croylandi You know you can trust in me; and if 
I can aid you in any way, command me.” 1 

“I know not whit to do, or what to say,” criecj Zara; 
“bnt I am sure,* Sir Edward, yon will find excuses forme; 
and therefore I will make none; though I may perhaps seem 
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somewhat bid in dealing thus -jith one whom I have *nly 
known a fevrdays.” 

“ There are circumstances whishsometfeos make a few days 
equal to many years,” replied SirTSdward Digby., “It is so, 
my dear young lady, with yon and I. therefore, without fear 
or hesitation, tell me what it is that agitates you, and how I 
can serve you. I am not fond of making professions; but if 
it be in human power, it shall be done.” 

“I know not whether it can be done or not,'' said Zara; 
“ but if not, there is nothing but ruin and desolation for two 
pe'ople whom wc both love. You saw my father set out this 
morning. Did you remark the course he took ? It wa%over 
to my uncle’s, for I watched him from the window** Ho 
passed back again some time ago, bat then struck off towards 
Mr. Itadford’s. All that made me uneasy; but just now, I 
saw Edith’s maid coming up towards the house, and eager 
for tidings, I hurried away. Good Heavens, what tidings she 
has borne me!” 

“They must be evil ones, I see,” answered Digby; “but I 
trust not snch as to preclude all chance of remedying what 
may have gone wrong. When two or three people aict toge- 
getlier zealously, dear lady, there are very few things they 
cannot accomplish.’* 

“ Yes, but how to explain!” exclaimed Zara; “yet I must 
be short; for otherwise my aunt will be in upon us. Now, 
Sir Edward Digby,” she continued, after thinking for a mo¬ 
ment, ‘ I know you are a man of honour; I am sure you are; 
and A ask you to pledge me that honour, that yea will never 
reveal to atm one what I am going to tell ycre; for I know 
not whether I am about to do right or wrong; whether, in 
trying to save one, I may not be bringing down ruin upon 
others. Do you give me your honour?” 

“Most assuredly 1” answered her companion. “1 will 
never repeat a word that you say, unless with your permis¬ 
sion, on my honour!” 

“Well, then,” replied Zara, in a faint voice, “Mr. Radford 
_ baa my lather’s life in his powei^* IIow, 1 know not: how I 
cannot tell. But so it is; and such ai«e the tidings that Caro¬ 
line has just brought us. Mr. Radford’s Conference with him 
this morning was not for nothing. Rhmefilately after, he 
went over to Edith; he told her some tele w filch the girl did not 
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distinctly hear; but, it scem& some paper which Mr. Radford 
possesses was sjfoken of, and uie sum of the wholf matter was, 
that my poor, swect#sister was told, if fcho did not consent, 
within four ^ays, to marry That hateful young man, she would 
sacrifice her father’s life. He left her fainting, and has ridden 
over to bear her consent to Mr. Radford.’’ 1 

“But, did she consent?” exclaimed Sir Edward Digby, in 
surprise and consternation. “ Uyl she really yield?” 

“No; no r answered Zara, “she did not. Th<j.girl said she 
heard her words, and they were not in truth a consent. But 
my father chose to take them as snoh, and left her even before 
she ^covered.” 

I»j|avc already shown the effect of the same account upon 
Sir Henry Layton, with all the questions which it suggested 
to his mind; and the impression produced upon his friend, as 
a man of sense and a man of the world, were so similar, that 
it may be needless to give any detailed statement of his first 
observations or inquiries. Zara soon satisfied him, however, 
that the tale her father had told, was not a nrire device to 
frighten Edith into a compliance v<ith his wishes; and then 
came thet question, “What was to be done?” 

“It is, in truth, a most painful situation in which your 
sister is placed,” said Digby, after some consideration; “ but 
think you that this mau, this Radford, cannot be bought off? 
Money must be to him, if he be as totally ruined as peoole 
say, the first consideration; and I know Layton so well, that 
I can venture to promise nothing of that kind shall .stand in 
the way, if we can but free your sister from the terrible choice 
put before has.” 

Zara shook her head sadly, saying, “ No; that hope is 
vain! The girl tells me,” she added, with a faint smile, 
whicli was quickly succeeded by a blush, “that she heard my 
father say he had offered me, poor me! to Richard Radford, 
with the same fortune as Edith, but had been refused.” 

“And would you have consented?” demanded Sir Edward 
Digby, in a more eager tone than he had yet used. 

“Nay,” replied Zara, “that has nought to do with the 
present question. Suffice it, that this proves that gold itfnot' 
his only object.” 

“ Nay, but aiVswer me,” persevered her companion; “ would 
you have consented? < It may tr.wa much to do with the 
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question yet^* 'He fixed his eyes gravely upon her face, and 
took the fair, small Iwand, that, lay upon the arm of the chair, 
in his. It was something very like making love, and Zara 
felt a strange sensation at her heart; but she tSnml away 
her face, and answered, with a very pale cheek, “I would 
uie for my father, Sir Edward; but I could not wed Pochard 
Radford.” 

Sir Edward raised her hand to his lips, and pressed then 
on it. “ I thought so,” he said; “ I thought sol And now, 
heart,«and mind, and hand, and spirit, to save your sister, 
Zara I I have hunted many a fox in my day, and I don’t 
think the old one of Radford Hall will escape me. The 
greatest difficulty is, not to compromise your father in any 
way; but that shall be cared for, too, to the very best of my 
power, be assured. Henceforth, dear lady, away with all 
reserve between ns. While I am in this house, it will be 
absolutely rilcessary for you to communicate with me.freely, 
and probably very often. Have no hesitation; have no 
scruple as to hour, or manner, or means. Trust to my 
honour as you have trusted this day, and you shall never 
find it fail you. I will enter into such explanations with my 
servant, Somers, in regard to poor Layton, as will make him 
think it nothing strange if you send him for me at any time. 
He is as discreet as a privy councillor, and you must, there¬ 
fore, have no hesitation.” 

“I will not,” answered Zara; “for I would do am thing 
to save my sister from such a fate; and I do believe you will 
not think—.you will not imagine-” 

She pause? in some confusion; and Sir Eifward Dishy 
answered, with a smile, but a kindly and a gentlemanly one, 
“Let my imagination do as it will, Zara. Depend upon it, 
it shall do you no wrong; and believe me when 1 say, that I 
can hardly feel so much pain at these circumstances as I 
otherwise might, since they bring me into such near and 
frequent communication with you.” 

“Hush, hush 1” she answered, somewhat gravely; “I can 
thiiy. o 1 ' nothing now but my poor sister; tad you must not. 
Sir Edward, by one compliment, or fine speech, nay, nor by 
one kind ’speech either,” she added, laying he; hand upon his 
arm, and looking up in his face, with a gloving cheek; “for 
l know you mean it as kind; yqu must not, indeed, throw 
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any embarrassment over an intercourse which is ^necessary at 
present,- and which i| my only hope and,, resource, in the cir¬ 
cumstances in which we are placed* So now tell me what 
you are goiCg to do; for you seemed, but now, as if you were 
about to set out somewhere.” 

“I am going to Woodchurch instantly,” replied Digby. 
“ Sir Henry Layton must be there still.” 

“ Sir Henry Layton I ’’ exclaimed Zara; ‘“then he has, indeed, 
been a successful campaigner.” * 

“ Most successful, and most deservedly so,” answetgjl his 
friend. “ No man but Wolfe won more renown; and if he 
can but gain this battle, Layton will have all that he desires 
on earth. But I will not stay here, skirmishing on the flanks, 
dear lady, while the main body is engaged. I will ride over 
as fast as possible, see Layton, consult with him, and be back, 
if possible, by dinner-time. If not, you must tell your fa¬ 
ther not to wait for me, as I was suddenly callid away on 
business.” 

“Hat how shall I know the result of yonr expedition?” 
demanded Zara; “we shall be surrounded I fear by watchful 
eyes.” 

“ We must trust to fortune and onr own efforts to afford ns 
some means of communication,”replied Digby. “But remem¬ 
ber, dearest lady, that for this great object, you have promised 
to cast away all reserve. For the time, at least, you must 
look upon Edward Digby as a brother, and treat him as such.” 

“That I will I” answered the fair girl, heartily; and'Digby, 
leaving her to explain their conduct to her aunt as she best 
might, ordered his horse, and rodo away towards'Woodchurch, 
in haste. 

Pulling his rein at the door of the- little inn, he inquired 
which was Sir Iienry Layton’s room, and was directed tip 
stairs; but on opening the door of the chamber which had 
been pointed out, he found no one in,it, but the somewhat 
strangc-looking old man, whom we have once before seen with 
Layton, at Ilvthe. 

“ Ah, Mr. Warde, you here!” exclaimed Sir Edward Digby. 
“ Layton told me yon were in England. But where is he? I 
have business of some importance to talk with him up.u;” and 
as he spoke, he shook the old man’s hand warmly. 

“ 1 know you have,” answered Mr. Warde, gazing upon. 
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him; “ at lAst, I can guess that suoh is the case, bo have 
I; and doumless, the subjcfct is the same.” 

“Nay, I should flunk not,” replied Digby; “mine refers 
only to private affairs.” f 

The old man smiled; and that sharp-featured, rude counte¬ 
nance assumed an expression of indescribable sweetness. 
“ Mine is the same,” he said. ‘fcYou come to speak of Edith 
Croyland: so do LI* 

“Indeed!” cried his companion, a good deal surprised; 
“ymj^are a strange being, Mr. Warde. You seem to learn 
menysecrets whether they will or not.” 

“ There is nothing strange on earth but man’s blindness,” 
answered the other; “ everything is so simple, when once ex¬ 
plained, that its simplicity remains the only marvel. But hero 
he comes. Let me converse with him first. Then when ho 
is aware of all that I know, you shall have n ;/ absence, or my 
presence, as it suits you.” 

While he was speaking, the voice of Henry Layton was 
heard below, and then his step upon the stairs; and, before 
Digby could answer, he wlls in the room. His face was grave, 
but not so cloudy as it had been when he returned to Wood- 
clmrch half an hour before, lie welcomed Mr. Warde frankly 
and cordially, but turned immediately to Sir Edward Digby, 
saying, “You have been quick, indeed, Digby. I could not 
have conceived that my letter had reached you.” 

“I got no letter,” answered Digby; “perhaps it missed 
me on the way; for, the com being down, 1 came straight 
across the country.” 

“ It mattets not; it matters not,” answered«Layton; “so 
you are here: that is enough. 1 have much to say to you, 
and that of immediate .importance.” 

“ 1 know it already,” answered Digby. “ But here is our 
good friend, Warde, who seems to have something to say to 
you on the same subject, 

. Sir Henry Layton turned towards the old man with some 
surprise. “I think Digby must be mistaken,” he said, “for 
though, I am aware, from what you told pie some time ago, 
that you have been in this part of the couutry before, yet it 
must baee been long ago, and you can know nothing of the 
events which have affected myself since ” * 

The old man smiled, and shook his head. “ I know more 
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tliaii voa imagine,”' he answered. ,v It is, indeai, long since 
first I was in this land; but not so long since* I Mas here last; 
and all its people anu its things, it® woods, its villages, its hills, 
arc as famikur to me, ay, more so than to yon. Of yourself, 
Layton, and yonr fate, I also know much: J might say I know 
all; for certainly I know more than you do, can do more than 
you are able to do, will do Aore than yon can. To show you 
what I know, I will give you a brief summary of your own 
history: at least, that part of it of which you tf ink I know 
nothing. Young, eager, and impatient, you were throtflkeon- 
stantly into the society of one, good, beautiful, gentle; and 
true. You had much encouragement front those who should 
not have given it, uuless they had the intention of continuing 
it to the end. You loved; and were beloved; and then, in the 
impatience of your boyish ardour, yon bound Edith Croylaud 
to yourself, without her parent’s knowledge and consent, by 
rows which, whatever humau laws may say, are indissoluble 
by the law of heaven; and therein you did wrong. It was 
a great error. I)o I say right?” 

“ It was, indeed,’’ answered Sir Henry Layton* casting 
down his eyes sternly on the ground; “ it was, indeed.” 

“More: I will tell you more,” continued Mr. Warde; “yon 
have bitterly repented it, and bitterly suffered for it. Yon arc' 
suffering even now.” 

“Not for it,” replied the young officer; “not for it. My 
sufferings are not consequences of my fault.” 

“ You are wrong,” answered the old man; “wrong, as you 
will find. But I will go on, and tell you what you have done 
this day. 'Wiese who have behaved ill to ywt have been 
punished likewise; and their punishment is working itself out, 
but sweeping you in within its vortexr You have been over 
to see Edith Croyland. She has told you her tale. You have 
met in love, and parted in sorrow. Is it not so? And now 
you know not which way to turn for deliverance.” 

“It is so, indeed, my good friend,” said Layton, sadly; 
“ but how you have discovered all this, I cannot divine.” 

“ That has nought to do with the subject,’' answered Warde. 
“ Now, tell me, Layton, tell me, and remember you are dearer 
to me than you .know; are yon prepared to make atonement 
for yonr fault? The only atonement in your power: to give 
back to Edith the yovfa she plighted: to leave her free to 
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act as she Bay judge 1 nave marked yon wen, as*you 

know, for yfarfcy 1 havelscen you tried 4s fdW men, perhaps, 
are tried; and you JTave^rae out pure and honest. The lasfc* 
trial is now arrived; and I ask yon here, before your friend, 
your worldly friend r if you are ready to act honestly still, and 
to annul engagements that you had no right to contract?” 

“I am,” answered Sir Henry Layton; “I am, if— r ” 

“ Ay, if 1 These is ever an ‘ if’ when men would serve 
their own purposes against their conscience,’’ said Mr. Warde, 
sterote. 

‘‘’Say, but hear me, my good friend,” replied the young 
officer. “ 1 have every respect for you. Your whole cha¬ 
racter commands it and deserves it, as well as your profession; 
but, at the same time, though I may think lit to answer you 
candidly, in matters where I would reject any other man’s in¬ 
terference, yet I must shape my answer as I think proper, and 
rule my conduct according to my own views. You must, 
therefore, hear me out I say that I am ready to give back 
to Edith Croylaud the vows she plighted me; to set her free 
from all engagements; toleave her, as far as possible, as if she 
had never known Henry Layton, whatever pang it may cost, 
me, if it can be proved to me that by so foiug I have not 
given her up to misery, as well as myself. My own wretched¬ 
ness I can bear; I have borne it long, cheered by one little 
ray of hope. I can bear it still, even though that light go 
out; buf to know that by fitay act of mine, however seemingly 
generous, or, as you term it honest, I had yielded her up to a 
life of angubh, that I could not bear. Show me that this will 
not ba the wise, and, as I have said before,,# am ready to 
make the sacrifice if it cost me life. Nay, more; I returned 
hither, prepared, it at, the last, and with every ellort to avert 
it, I found that circumstances of which I know uot the extent, 
rendered tin keeping of her vows to me more terrible in its 
consequences than her union with another, however hateful he 
may be; I came liitlier, prepared, I say, in such a case, to 
set her free; and I will do it!” 

The old man took both his hands, an£ gazed on him with 
a*look of glad satisfaction. “ Honest to the last,” he said, 
“honoth to the last! The resolution to^do this, is as good as 
the deed; for I know you are uot one to faif where you have 
resolved. ' But those who might e&act the sacrifice are not 
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woittny of It. Your willingness bs's made tbOj atonement, 
Layton; and I Vill deliver you frorji your dipculty.” 

“You, Mr. Waralel” exclaimed. Sir'Edward Digby; “I 
cannot supjjpsc that you really have the poyer; or, perhaps, 
after all, you do not know the whole circumstances.” 

“ Hush, hush, young manl” answered Warde, with a wave 
of the hand; “ I know all, I see all, where you know little or 
nothing. You are a good youtij. as the .world goes; better 
than most of your bad class and station; but tljeso matters 
are above you. Listen to me, Layton. Did not Edith tell 
you that her father had worked upon her, by fears for Ms 
safety, for his honour, for his life, perhaps?” 

“Yes, indeed,” exclaimed Layton, eagerly, and with a 
ray of hope beginning to break upon him. “ Was the tale not 
true, then?” 

“ I guessed so,” an6,Vo.'«d the old man. “ I was sure that 
would be the course at last. Nevertheless, the tale he told 
was true: too true. It was forced from him by circumstances. 
Yet, 1 have said I will deliver you from your difficulty, and 
I will. Pursue your own course; ah you have commenced, go 
on to the end. I ask yon not now to give Edith back her 
promises. Nay, I tell you, that her misery, her wretchedness, 
ay, tenfold more than any you could sufler, would be the con¬ 
sequence, if you did so. Let her go on firmly iu her truth to 
the last; but tell her, that deliverance will come. Now I 
leave you; hut, be under no doubt. Your course is clear; do 
all you can by your own efforts to save her; but it is"-1 who 
must deliver her in the. end.” 

Without asy further farewell, he turned and lftft the room; 
and Sir Henry Layton and his friend remained for a minute or 
two in thought. 

“Ilis parting advice is the best,” said Digby, at length, 
“and doubtless you 'will follow it, Layton; but, of course, you 
will not trust so. far to the word of a madman as to neglect 
any means that may present themselves.''’ 

“He is not mad,” answered Layton, shaking his head. 
“When first lie joined us in Canada, before the battle cf 
Quebec, I thought asiyou do; but he is not mad, -Digby. 
There are various shades of reason; and there may be ( 4 slight 
aberration in hih mind from the common course of ordinary 
thought. He may bo i. rong in his reasonings, rilsh in his 
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opinions, scfflie^rhat ove#-«5cited in imagination, but th*t i 3 
not madness SjS^romiais give me hope, I will confess; but 
still I will act Is if th«y had not becif made. Now let us 
speak of our plaos; and first tell me what has t$ken place at 
Harbonrne, for *>u seem to know all the particulars already 
which I sent for you to communicate, though how you learned 
them I cannot divine.” 

“ Oh! my dear Itayton, if .1 were to tell you all that has hap¬ 
pened,” rep'ied Sir Edward Digby, “ I should have to go on 
as long as a Presbyterian minister, or a popular orator, i had 
better keep to the point;” and be proceeded to relate to his 
friend the substance of the conversation which had last taken 
place between himself and Zara. 

“It is most fortunate,” answered Layton, “that dear girl 
has thus become acquainted with the facts; for Edith would 
not have told her, and now we have some chance of obtaining 
information of all that occurs, which must be our great secu¬ 
rity. However, since I returned, f have obtained valuable 
information, which puts good Mr. Radford’s liberty, if not Ins 
life, in my power. Three of the men whom we have taken, 
distinctly state that he sent them upon this expedition himself, 
armed, and mounted them; and, therefore, lie is a party to the 
whole transaction. I have sent off a messenger to Mowlr, the 
officer, as faithful and as true a fellow as ever lived, begging 
him to bring me up, without a moment’s delay, a magistrate 
in whom he can trust ; for one of the men is at the point of 
death, and all the justices round this place are so imbued with 
the spirit of smuggling, that I do not choose the depositions 
to be taken »y them. I have received and written down the 
statements made before witnesses, and the men have signed 
them, but I have tio power in this case to administer an oath. 
As soon as'tlio matter is in more formal train, I shall insist 
upon the apprehension of Mr. Radford, whatever be the con¬ 
sequences to Sir Robert Croyland; for here my duty to the 
country is concerned, and the very powers with which I am 
entrusted, render it imperative upon me so to act.’’ 

“ If you can catch him, if you can eal#h him!” replied Sir 
Ei"!ward Digby. “ But be sure, my ftear Layton, if he onee 
discovery that yon have got such a bold fipon him, he will take 
care to render that matter difficult. Ysu mav find it trouble¬ 
some, also, to get a magistrate to act as you desire; for they 
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srecai! of* the same, leaven; and I'totHcy yon havdmo power to 
do anything voVsclf except in aiii; and nujiporfr of the civil 
authorities. Yon must be very careful, fob, not to exceed 
your commission, where people might susjfect that personal 
feelings arc concerned.” jl 

“ Personal feelings shall not bias me, Mgby, even in the 
slightest degree,” replied his friend. “ I will act towards Mr. 
lladford exactly as I would towards anyother man who had 
committed this offence; find, as to the imputation- of motives, 
I can well afford to treat such things with contempt. Were 
I, indeed, to act as I wish, I should not pursue this charge 
against the chief offender, in order not to bring down his ven¬ 
geance suddenly upon Sir I’obert Croyland’s head, or should 
use the knowledge I possess merely to impose silence upon 
him through fear. But my duty is plain and straightforward, 
ami it must be done. As to my powers, they are more ex¬ 
tensive than you suppose. Indeed, I would have sooner 
thrown up mv commission, than have undertaken a service I 
di-khnl. without sufficient authority to execute it properly. 
Thus, if oo magistrate could be found to act as I might require, 
I would not scruple, with the aid of any officer of customs, or 
even without, to apprehend this man on my own responsibility. 
But. I think we shall easily find one who will do his duty.” 

“At all events,” replied Sir Edward Digby, “you had 
betid- be cautious my dear Layton. If yon are not too quick 
in your movements, you may perhaps trap the old bird and the 
y<nmg cue together; and that will be a better day’s sport than 
if you only got a single shot.” 

“ Ileavea »?ud it maybe before these fatal /our days are 
over!” answered Layton; “for then the matter will be decided 
and Edith delivered.” 

“’Why, if van were to catch the young one,-it would b8 
sufficient for that object,” said his friend. 

. But Layton shook his iiead. • “ I fear not,” he replied; 
“ yet that purpose must not be neglected. Where he has 
concealed himself I cannot divine. It would seem certain that 
he never got out /if Harbourne Wood, unless, indeed, it was 
by some of the bye-pflths; mid in that case, he surely must 
have been scon. I Will have it searched, to-morrow,(from end 
to end.” * 

Id the same strain tlti conversation proceeded for half an 
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lionr more,Sri tbout anyipisiblo plan of action having - 4)een 
decided upol, sftShrith no fnrther result than*!tie arrangement 
of means for fiqnent pod private communication. ’ Jt was 
settled, indeed, fiat Lavton should fix his headquarters at 
Woodcliureh, anu that two or three of the dragoons should 
be biletted at a small public-house on the road to Harbourne. 
To them any communication from Sir Edward Digby was to 
be conveyed by bis servant, Somers, for the purpose of being 
forwarded to Woodcliureh. Such matters being thus arranged, 
as far as circumstances admitted, the two friends parted; and 
Digby rode back to Harbourne House, which he reached, as 
may be supposed, somewhat later than Sir Robert Croyland’a 
dinner-hour. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Aboot six o’clock on the evening of the same day, the 
cottage of Mrs. Clare was empty. The good widow her.-clf 
stood at the garden gate, and looked tip the road into the 
wood, along which the western sun was streaming low. Alter 
gazing for a moment in that direction, she turned her eyes to 
the left, and then down the edge of the wood, which stretched 
along in a tolerably even line till it reached the farther angle. 
The persevering dragoons were patrolling round it still; and 
Mrs. Glare murmured to herself, “ How will he ever get out, 
if they keep such a watch ?” 

She was then going into tlie cottage again, when a hurried 
Btep caught her ear, coming apparently from the path which 
led from the side of Halden to the back of the house, and 
thence round the little, garden into the road. 

“.That sounds like Harding’s step,” thought the widow; and 
her ear had not deceived her.. In another minute she beheld 
him turn the corner of the fence and come towards her; hut 
there was a heated and angry look upon his face, which she 
had never seen there before; and, although she had acted for 
the lies % and not without much consideration, in sending Kate 
upon Jr,_r. Radford’s commission, and lfbt going herself, she 
feared that her daughter’s lover might not be well pleased 
his bride should undertake such a task. As he came near, 
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the‘symptoms of anger were idW apparent snilL Thera 
was the clondy''brow, the flashing eye, thJfj’ifiur.iecl and im¬ 
petuous walk, whichoshe had often seen in fcwr own husband, 
a man very similar in character to him who rio-'V approached her, 
when irritated by harsh words; and Wido V Clare prepared 
to do all she could to soothe him ere Kate’ij return. 

But Ilarding did not mention her ho loved, demanding, 
while yet at some distance, “ Where is 'Mr. Radford, Mrs. 
Clare?” 

“ lie is not here, Mr. Harding,” replied the widow; “he 
has not been here since the morning. But what makes you 
look so cross, Harding? You seem angry.” 

“ And well I may be,’’ answered Ilarding, with an oath. 
“ What do you think they have set about ? That I informed 
against them, and betrayed them into the hands of the 
dragoons, when they know I saw them safe out of the Marsh; 
and it must have been their own stupidity, or the old man’s 
babbling fears, that ruined them; always trusting people that 
were sure to be treacherous, and doubting those he knew to 
be honest. But I’ll make him eat his words, or cram them 
down liis throat with my fist,” 

“ Why, he spoke quite kindly of you this morning, Hard¬ 
ing,’’ said the widow; “there must be some mistake.” 

“Mistake 1” cried the smuggler, sharply; “there is no mis¬ 
take. It is all over Iiytlie and Folkestone already, and every 
one says tiiat it came from him. Can you not tell me where 
he is gone? Which way did he turn?” 

“Towards his own house,” replied Mrs. Clare; “but you had 
better come ir* Ilarding, and get yourself cool before you go 
to him. You will speak angrily now, and mischief will come 
of it. I am sure there is some mistake ” 

“ I will not sit down till 1 have made him own it,” answered 
the smuggler. “ Perhaps he is up at Harbomne. I’ll go 
there. Where is Kate, Mrs. Clare?” 

“ She lias gone towards Ilarbourue House,” said the widow, 
not chosing, in the excited state of his feelings, to tell him her 
daughter’s errand; “but she will be back in one minute, if 
you will but come in.” 3; f 

“No,” he replied; '“I will come back by-and-bye. u’erhaps 
I shall meet her as I go;” and he was turning towards the 
wood, when suddenly, at the snot where the road entered 
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amongst thettr MS , the priwy figure of Kate Clare, as trim, find 
neat, and sin^lem^jvild flower, appeared wal£ing slowly hack 
towards the cottlge. But she was not fclone. By her side 
was a tall, bandsnne yonng man, dressed in full solitary cos¬ 
tume, with his he wy sword under his arm, and a star npon 
his breast. He was bending down, talking to his fair com¬ 
panion with a friendly air, and she was answering him with a 
gay smile. 

A pang sl ot through Harding’s bosom; it was the first that 
ever the poor girl had caused; nor, indeed, would he have felt 
it then, had he not been irritated; for his was a frank and 
confiding heart, open as the day, in which that foul and 
dangerous guest, Suspicion, usually could find no larking place. 
At first he did not recognize, in the glittering personage be¬ 
fore his eyes, the grave, plain-looking stranger, who, a week 
or two before, had conversed with him for a few minutes on 
the cliffs near Sandgate; but he saw, as the two came on, 
that Kate raised her eyes; and as soon as she perceived him 
standing by her mother, a look of joy lighted up her lace, 
.vhicli made him murmur to himself, “I’m a fool!” 

The stranger, too, saw him; but it made no change in his 
lemcanour; and the next moment, to Harding’s surprise, the 
>fficer came forward somewhat more quickly, and took Widow 
blare by the hand,_ saying, with a grave smile, “ Do you not 
mow me, Mrs. Clare?” 

“ Gracious heaven 1” cried the widow, drawing back and 
;azing at him. “ Can it be you, sir?” 

“ Yes, indeed 1” he answered. “Why, Kate here knew me 
lirectly, though she was but ten or eleven, 1 fjiiuk, when I 
vent away.” 

“ Oh! that was because you were always so fond of her, 
Hr, Henry,” replied Widow Clare. “Gracious! how you are 
ihangedl” 

Harding was talking to Kate while these few words passed, 
mt ho heard them; ‘nor did he fail to remark that two 
nounted dragoons, one leading a horse by the rein, followed 
he young officer from the wood. He ngw recognised him 
ls8; at d by liis dress perceived the. rank ho held in tho 
,rmy, tlwmgh Mrs. Clare called him “ Mif Henry.” 

“Yes, I am changed, indeed 1’’ replied Yayton, to tho 
widow’s last remark, “in body and health, Mrs. Clare, but 
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nothin heart, I can assure you; aflfe'.f is I was^objiged to visit 
this wopd, I resolved I would not be savior won without 
coming in to see how you were going on, jrith your pretty 
Kate here.”,. 

“My pretty Kate, very soon!” said Handing, aloud; and 
the young officer turned suddenly round, and looked at him 
more attentively than before, 

“Ah, Mr. Harding!” he exclaimed, “cs that you? We 
'have met before, though perhaps you don’t remember me.” 

“ Oh! yes, I do, sir,” replied the smuggler, drily, “But I 
must go, Kateand he added, in alow tone, “I shall be 
back by-and-bye.” 

Thus saying, he walked away; but before he had taken ten 
steps, Layton followed, and took him by the arm. “ What do 
you want with me, sir?” asked the smuggler, turning sharply 
round, and putting his hand in the bosom of his court. 

“Hush!” replied the young officer; “I seek no harm to 
you; merely one word. For heaven’s sake! Harding, quit 
this perilous life of yonrs; at least, before you marry that poor 
girl—if I have understood you rightly, that you are about to 
marry her. I speak as a friend.” 

“Thank you, sir!” answered the smuggler, “I dare say 
you mean it kind; but it was hardly fair of you, either, to 
come and talk with me upbn the cliff, if you are, as I suppose, 
the Sir Henry Layton all the folks are speaking about.” 

“Why, my good friend, my talking with you did you no 
harm,” replied the young officer; “you cannot say that I led 
you to speak of anything that could injure either you or 
others. Besii’es, I have nQthing to do with yoiugentlemen of 
the sea, though I may with your friends on land. But take 
the advice of one well disposed towards you; and, above all, 
do not linger about this place at present, for it is a dangerous 
neighbourhood for any one who has had a share 1 in the late 
transactions.” 

“ That advice I shall take, at all events,” answered Hard¬ 
ing, bluntly; “ and perhaps the other too, for I am sick of all 
this!” And thus *aying, he walked away, passing close, by 
the two dragoons, who ‘offered no obstruction. 

In the mean while* Lay ton, returning to Widow 0?are and 
her daughter, went into the cottage, and talked to them, for a 
few minutes, of old da/s. Gradually, however, he brought 
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toe wnvcrsM«vnt round tdpjK inhabitants of Harbourne Uotse, 
ind asked iflitWWfce widow or Kate ever wflifc up there. 

“Oh! Kate dpj twice every day, eU»” said Mrs. Clare, 
“for we have sdfthc finest of the poultry to kcep^down here. 
Bat are you not g*ing there yourself, Mr. Henry ?” 

“Alas, no answered Layton, with a sigh. “Those days 
have gone by, Mrs. Glare; and I am now a stranger where I 
was once loved.” . ;• 

“Don’t s<iy so, sir,” replied the widow, “don’t say so! 
For, I am sure, where you were best loved of all, there you 
are best loved still.” 

“That I believe,” answered Layton.; “but, at all.events, I 
am not going there at present; and if ICate would do roe a 
service, she would, the first time she sees Miss Zara Ooylund 
alone, tell her, that if ever she rides or walks out along the 
road by the Chequers, she will find an old friend by the 
way.” . , 

“Miss Zara, sir, did you say?” asked Widow Glare. 

“Yes, mother, yes,” cried Kate; “you forget Mi s Edith 
is not there now; she is down at Mr. Oroyland’s.” 

“But remember, Kate,” continued Layton, “I do not wish 
my name mentioned to many persons in the house, Jnd-'d, 
it will be better not to speak of me at all to any one but Zara. 
It must be soon known that I am here, it is true; but I wish 
to let events take their course, till then. And now, Mrs. Clare, 
good evening. I shall see you again some day soon; and you 
must let me know when Kate’s wedding-day is fixed.” 

The mother looked at’her daughter with a smile, and Kate 
blushed aud .laughed. “It is to be this day w»ek, sir,” an¬ 
swered Mrs. Glare. 

Layton nodded Lis head, saying, “ I will not forget,” aud, 
mounting his horse at the door, rode away. 

“ Now, did you find him, Kate?” asked Mrs. Clare, in a 
low tone, the moment Sir Henry Layton was gone. 

“Oh! yes,” replied*her daughter; “the dragoons did not 
follow me, as yon thought they would, mother; and I set 
down the basket close to the willow. At first he did not 
answerwhen I askeu if he wanted Anything; hut when I 
spoke again, he said, ‘No. A thousand thanks for what you 
have brought;’ and he spoke kind and civilly. Then, just as 
L was going away, he said, ‘Katt^ IS,te! let me know when 
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the Soldiers are gone. If yon coulflSJaJing me a wtptan s aress, 
I could easily gel away.’ I should not be^tfpid fof going any 
more, mother,” tb« girl continued, “ for |he seems quite 
changed by.jhis misfortune, and not rude afid, jesting as he 
always used to be, whenever I saw him befclre.” 

The idea of the woman’s clothes seemed to strike Mrs. Clare 
very much; and the good widow and her daughter set their 
wits to work, to consider how all (that wasi,necessary could be 
procured; for a very serious impediment thrust itself iu the 
way of either mother or child lending him a suit of their own 
apparel. Neither of them were very tall women; and though 
young Radford was himself not above the middle height, yet 
Kate’s gown would not have fallen further than half way down 
his leg; and the poor girl laughed merrily, to think of what a 
figure he would make dressed iu her garments. It would have 
been the old story of the wolf in sheep’s clothing, assuredly. 

“ If we could but accomplislfcit, and enable him to escape,” 
thought Mrs. Clare, “ especially after Harding has just been 
up here, it wonld Show Mr. Radford clearly enough tliat^John 
had nothing to do with informing’ against him.” But the 
question, of where fitting apparel was to be procured stiil re¬ 
mained unsettled, till Kate suggested that perhaps her aunt’s, 
at (flassenbuiy, might do. “ She is very tall,” continued the 
girl, 1 ‘ and I am sure she would lend them to me, for she and 
my uncle have always been so kind. Suppose I walk over 
early to-morrow, and ask her?” „ 

Now the little farm which Mrs. Clare’s brother Ik Id was 
somewhat more than seven miles off, on the other side of 
Cranbrook. dint still, what is the exertion whiah woman will 
not make for a fellow-creature in distress? aud Mrs. Clare de¬ 
termined that she would rise betimes grid go to William Har¬ 
ris’s herself, certain of a kind reception and ready consent from 
those who had always displayed towards her, in r Jversiiy, the 
feelings of affection, which the more worldly-minded generally 
shower upon prosperity alone. 

It was far for her daughter to walk, she thought; and be¬ 
sides, Ilarding might come, and it would not do for Kate to 
be absent. Thus had^she settled it in her own mijyl, when 
Mr. Radford entered the cottage to inquire after his se n. 

High were the praises that he bestowed upon Kate and Mrs. 
Clare for their kindness t and he expressed his warm approval 
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of ,.|bc5r litfifc-sbjieme. IJtfrertbeless, he turned the matt A in 
hi^mind, in iraeft^ see whether he could not save Mss. Clare 
the trouble of gping nearly to GoudhuAt, by obtaining the 
necessary articles*^ female apparel somewhere elsa. His own 
women servants, however, were all short and stout; the only 
other persons whoe. he could think of, as at all approaching 
bis son in height, 'he did not choose to trust; and, therefore, 
it was at length determined that the original plan should be 
followed. Rut the worthy gentleman laid strict injunctions 
upon Mrs. Clare to be early in her proceedings, as he feared 
mdch, from all he had gathered, that the wood might be more 
strictly searched in the course of the following day. 

When this was settled, and Mr. Radford had expressed his 
thatlks more than once, Mrs. Clare thought it a good oppor¬ 
tunity of turning the conversation to Harding; and she asked 
Mr. Radford if he had seen him, adding: “ He has gone to 
look for yon, sir, and seems ve®r quick and angry, because the 
people down about his place have got a report that he in¬ 
formed about the run, and he fancies yon have said so.” 

“Pooh! nonsense, Mrs. Clare, I never said anything of the 
kind,” replied Mr. Radford. “ It is a story put about by tfte 
custom-house officers themselves, just to cover the persons 
from whom they had the information. But we shall discover 
them some day, and pay them handsomely. Tell Harding not 
to mind what people say, for I never thought of such a 
thing.” 

“ That I will, sir,” replied the widow, “ for Pm sure it will 
set his mind at rest. You must know very well, sir, that he’s 
as honest a man as ever lived.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” answered Mr. Radford, with great 
warmth of manner; : no one knows that better than Ido, 
Mrs. Clare.” 

But .vhethc, Mr. Radford really felt the warmth which ho 
issumed, may be another question. His seeinings were not 
ilways the best indications of his real sentiments; and when 
ic left Mrs. Clare’s cottage, after all had been arranged, his 
irst thought was, “We will reckon with Mr.»Harding by-and- 
>ye. ' Thv account is not made up yet.” 

Before it; proceed to other scenes, it may be .as well to go 
;n with the part assigned in this history to Mrs. Clare and 
|er daughter, at least, till the moriyng of the following day. 
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Abdut eight o’clock at night Harding-returned, Itill irritable 
and discontented, having failed to find Mi>*«K:idfc^d. The ac¬ 
count, however, which the widow gave of (her conversation 
with that gpntleman, soothed him a good dpal ; but he would 
not stay the night, as he had done before, spying that he must 
absolutely be at home as soon as possible*) and would return, 
perhaps, the next day, or, at all events, the day after. 

“ I must do the best I can, Mcs. Clare,!’ be continued, “ to 
help theso fellows out of the sorape they’ve run jnto. Two or 
three of them are good men enough; and, as they risk their 
necks if they are taken, I should like to get them down, and 
give them a passage to the other side. So you see I shall be 
going about here a good deal for the next four or five days, 
and will look in, from time to time, to see you and my fear 
little Kate.” 

“But are you going to walk all the way back to-night, 
John?” asked Kate, as he roy to depart. 

“No, my love,” he answered; “I’ve got a horse up at 
Plurendon; but the beast cast a shoe as I was coining, ( and I 
was obliged to leave him at the blacksmith’s.” 

No sooner was Harding gone, than a little kindly contest 
rose between mother and daughter, as to which should go 
over to Glasaenbury.; but Mrs, Clare persisted, against all 
her child’s remonstrances; and, in order that they might riso 
before daylight, both retired to bed early, and slept calmly 
and peacefully, unknowing what the morrow, to which they 
both looked anxiously forward, was to bring. The sun was 
yet some way below the horizon, when Mrs. Clare set out; 
but slie mop with no impediment, and, walking on stoutly, 
arrived, at an early hour, at a little farm-house, inhabited by 
her brother. She found farmer Harris and his wife, with 
their two sons and Mrs. Harris’s nephew (three stout, good- 
humoured, young men) seated at their breakfast; and warm 
and joyful was the reception of Aunt Clare; one joking her 
upon Kate’s approaching marriage; another declaring Jack 
Harding, whom they all knew, was a capital fellow; and all 
striving to make her comfortable, and pressing her to partake 
of their morning meal' 

Every one of thb party was eager to obtain somtS informa¬ 
tion from her, who lived so much nearer to the spot, in regard 
y jto the late discomfiture'6f the smugglers, although none seemed 
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to take any jyoat interest "in them ; all declaring that the Ram- 
leys and tlreir gang were the pest of the country, and that 
young Dick Radford was not a bit better. Such opinions, 
regarding that young gentleman, acted as a warning to Mrs. 
Clare, not to mention the object of the loan she came to 
solicit; and when,’after having rested about twenty minutes, 
she preferred her petition to Mrs. Harris, it was readily 
granted by* the tail farmer's wife, although not without some 
expression i f curiosity, as to what her sister-in-law could want 
a. dress of hers for. 

“Kate or I will bring it back to-night or to-morrow 
morning,” replied Mrs. Clare, “and I’ll tell you what we 
wqpt it for, at the wedding, which, remember, is to be yes¬ 
terday week.” 1 

“ Ay, wc will all come down with white favours, and oar 
best buckles,” said young William, the fanner’s eldest son; 
“and I’ll have a kiss of the Wide.” 

A gown and cloak of Mrs. Harris’s, having been brought 
down (they were not har best) and neatly folded trp in a 
shawl-handkerehief, Mrs. Clare set forward on her way home, 
harrying her steps as much as possible, lest any untoward 
event should prevent the execution of her scheme. A stout 
countrywoman, accustomed to exercise, the widow accom¬ 
plished the walk in as short a time as possible; yet it was 
nine o’clock before she reached the cottage, and she instantly 
despatched her daughter to the “hide” in the wood, with the 
clothes folded up in as small a space, as possible, and laid in 
the bottom of a basket, covered over with eggs. 

The only difficulty was,’in regard to a bon#et ; and, after 
earnest consultation between mother and child, it was deter¬ 
mined that, as Mrs. Clare's head was somewhat larger than 
Kate’s, her bonnet should be put over her daughter’s, which 
was easily accomplished. Both were of straw, and both were 
plain enough; but, ta conceal the contrivance from the eyes 
of any one whom Kate might meet, Mrs. Clare pinned a small 
piece of lace, which had been bought for the wedding, into the 
inside of her own bonnet; remafking^that it would do to hide 
young Mr. Radford’s face a bit. 

Furnished with all that was needful, and having had the 
instructions which Mr. Radford had ( loft, repeated carefully to 
her by her mother, fair Kate Clare set out upon her expedi- 
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tion,“passing onp of the dragoons,' that were -still patrolling 
round the wood, near the place where the road ! 4 entered it. 
The man said something to her, as she went lay, but did not 
attempt to follow; and Kate walked on, looking behind her 
from time to time, till she was: satisfied that her proceedings 
were nnwatched. Then, hurrying on, with Ui quicker step, she 
turned to the path which led to the back of the gardens of 
Harbonrne House, and approached the old willow, and the 
brushwood which covered the place where Richrrd Radford 
was concealed. 

“ Mr. Radford,” she said, as soon as she was quite close, 
“ Mr. Radford! Here is what you wanted. Take it as fast 
as you can.” 

“ Is there any one near but you, Kate?” asked the voice of 
Richard Radford. 

“ Oh, nol” she replied; “but the soldiers are still on the 
outside of the wood watching.” • 

“ I know that,” rejoined the voice again, “ for I saw them 
last night, when I tried to get out. But are you sure that 
none of them followed you, Kate?” 

“ Oh I quite sure,” she answered, “ for I looked behind all 
the wayl” 

“ Well, stay and help me to put the things on,” said Richard 
Radford, issuing forth from behind the bushes, like a snake out 
of its hole. Kate Clare willingly agreed to help him, and 
while the gown and the cloak were thrown over his other 
clothes, told him all his father had said, desiring him°not to 
come up to Radford Hall till he heard more; but to go down 
to the lone hotise, near Iden Green; where he weald find one 
or two friends already collected. 

“Why, these are never your own clothes, Kate!” said 
young Radford, as she pinned on the gown for him. “ They 
fit as, if they were made for me.” 

t‘Not at the back,” answered Kate, laughing, “I cannot 
get the gown to meet there; but that will be covered up by 
the cloak, so it does not matter. No, they are my aunt’s, at 
Glassenbury; and you must let me have them back, Mr. Rad¬ 
ford, as soon as ever you have got to Iden Green; ,or my 
mother has pronvsed to return them to-night.”. 

“ I don’t know how I shall get them back, Kate,” answered 
Stichard Radford; “for none of our people will like to venture 
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Bp here. Caij’t yon eCijoe- down, and fetch them? It it not 
much ont o£ yonr way.” 

“ No, I can’t;, do that,” answered Kale, who did hot alto¬ 
gether like going to the lone house she had mentioned; “ but 
you can send them down to Cranbrook, at all' events; and 
there they can bg left for me, at Mrs. Tims’s shop; they’ll 
be quite ! safe; and I will call for them either to-night, or to¬ 
morrow morning,”. 1 " * ’ ‘ ' 

“ Well,' I will do that, my love,” replied Richard Radford, 
taking the bonnet, and putting it on his head. ' 

■ u Very well, sir,’’ answered Kate, not well pleased with the 
epithet he had bestowed upon her, and taking a step to move 
away, “ I will call for them there.” 

But young Radford threw his arm round her waist, saying, 
“ Come, Kate, I must have a kiss before yon go. You give 
plenty to Harding, I dare say.” 

“ Let me go, sir! ’’ cried Kate Clare, indignantly. “ You 
are a base, ungrateful young man 1’’ 

But young Radford did not let her go. He took the kiss 
she struggled against, bV force; and he was proceeding to 
further insult, when Kate exclaimed, “ If you do not let me 
go, I will scream till the soldiers are upon you. They are 
not far.” 

She spoke so loud, that her very tone excited his alarm; 
and he withdrew his arm from her waist, but still held her 
hand tight, saying, “ Come, come, Kate 1 nonsense, I did not 
mean to offend youl Go up to Harbourne House, there’s a 
good girl, and stay as long as you can there, till I get ont of 
the wood.” 

“You do offend me; you do offend me!” cried Kate Clare, 
striving to withdraw her hand from his grasp. 

“Will you promise to go up to Harbourne, then?” said 
Richard Radford, “ and I will let you go.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Kate, “I wiiLgo;” and the moment 
her hand was free, s*he darted away, leaving the basket she 
bad brought behind her. 

As soon as she was gone, Richard Radford cursed her for a 
sSucy Jade, as if the offence had beeft hers, not his; and then 
taking jip the basket, he threw it, eggs 'and all, together with 
his own hat, into the deep hole in the sand-jack. Advancing 
along the path till he reached the o; en road, he hurried on in 
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ihe direction of Widow Clare’s cottaye. Of a daring and 
(resolute disposition, for his only virtue was coura^he thought 
of passing the soldiers as a good joke, rather than a difficult 
undertaking; but stilr recollecting the necessity of caution, as 
he came near'the edge of the wood he slackened his pace, tried 
to shorten his steps, and assumed a more feminine demeanour. 
When he was within a couple of hundred yards of the open 
country, he saw one of the dragogns slowly pass the end of 
the road and look up; and, on issuing forth from the wood, 
he perceived that the man had paused, and was glzing back. 
But at that distance, the female garments which he wore 
deceived the soldier, and he was suffered to walk on unopposed 
towards Idcn. Green. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Sib Robert Croyland himself did not return to Harbourne 
House till the hands of th« clock pointed out to every one 
that went through the hall that it was twenty minutes past 
the usual dinner-hoar; and, though ho tried to be as expedi¬ 
tious as he could, he was yet fully ten minutes longer in 
dressing than usual. Ho was nervous, he was agitated: all 
the events of that day had shaken and affected him; he was 
angry with his servant, and several times he gave the most 
contradictory orders. Although for years ho had been under¬ 
going a slow and gradual change, under the painful circum¬ 
stances in which he had been placed, and had, from the gay, 
rash, somewhat noisy and overbearing country gentleman, 
dwindled down into the cold, silent, pompous, and imperative 
man of family, yet the alteration during that day had been so 
great and peculiar that the valet could not help remarking it, 
and wondering if his master was ill. 

Sir Robert tried to smooth bis look and compose his man¬ 
ner for the dining-room, however; and when be entered, he 
gazed round for Sir Edward Digby, observing aiond: “ Why, 
I thought soldiers were more punctual. However, as it hap¬ 
pens, to-daj%I am glad Sir Edward is not down.” 

“Downl” cried Mrs. Barbara, who had a grand objection 
to dinners being delayed, “why, he is out; but you could 
expect no better, for yesterday you were so long that the fish 
was done to rags, so I ordered it not to be pat in till he made 
his appearance.” 

“ I told you, my dear aunt, that he said he might not bo 
back before dinno*,” replied her niece; “and, therefore, it will 
be vain to wait for him. He desired m%to say so, papa.” 

“Ga! yes, Zara knows all about' it,” said Mrs. Barbara, 
with a, shrewd look; “they were talking together for ten 
minutes in the library, and I cannot get her to tell me what 
it was about.” 
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It is, indeed, conscience that makfs*cowarJr of ns all, and 
' had the fair giro’s conversation with her new frfcnd been on 
any other subject thfn that to which it related, had it been 
about love, marriage, arms, or divinity, she would have found 
no difficulty in parrying her aunt’s observations, however mal- 
appropos they might have been. At present, however, she 
was embarrassed by doubts of the propriety of what she was 
doing, more especially as she felt< sure that her father would 
be inquisitive and suspicious, if the tale the maid bad told was 
true. Acting, however, as she Hot unfrequently did, in any, 
difficulty, she met Mrs. Barbara’s inuendoes at once, replying, 
“ Indeed I shall not say anything about it to any one, my dear 
aunt. I will manage some matters for myself; and the only 
thing I shall repeat is Sir Edward’s last dying speech, which 
was to the effect, that he feared he might be detained till after 
our dinner hour, but would be back as soon as ever he could, 
and trusted my father would not wait.” 

“I)o you know where he is gone, and why?” asked Sir 
Robert Croyland, in a much quieter tone than she expectod. 
But poor Zara was still puzzled for an answer; and, as her 
only resource, she replied vaguely, “ Something about some of 
the smugglers, I believe.” 

“ Then had he any message or intelligence brought him?” 
inquired Sir Robert^Croyland. 

“ I do not know. Oh 1 yes, I believe he had,” replied his 
daughter, in a hesitating tone and with a cheek that .was be¬ 
ginning to grow red. “ He spoke with one of the soldiers at 
the corner of the road, I know; and, oh! yes, I saw a man 
ride up with a tetter.” 

“That was after he was gone,” observed Mrs. Barbara; but 
Sir Robert paid little attention, and, ringing, ordered dinner to 
be served. Could we see into the breasts of others, we should 
often save ourselves a great deal of unnecessary anxiety. 
Zara forgot that her father was not as well aware that Sir 
Edward I)igby was Layton’s dearest friend, as she was; but, 
in truth, all that he concluded, either from *the pertinent re¬ 
marks of Mrs. Barbara or from Zara’s embarrassment, was, 
that the young baronet flad been making a little love to hia 
daughter, which, Jo sky sooth, was a consummation that Sir 
Robert Croyland was not a little inclined to see. 

Xu about a quarter of hn hour more, the dinner was au- 
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nounced; and,the maSl^r-of the Loose, Lis sister, and JL&i a,- 
sat down together. Hardly Lad the fish anil soup made any 
progress, when the quick canter of Sir jpdward Uigby’s horse 
put his fair confidante out of her anxiety; and, in a few 
minutes after, he appeared himself, and. apologized gracefully 
to his host for having been too late. “ You must have waited 
for me, I fear,” he added, “ for it is near an hour after the 
time; but I thought it absolutely necessaiy, from some circum¬ 
stances I heard, to go over and see my colonel before he re¬ 
turned to Hythe, and then le was detained.” 

' “Pray, who does command your regiment?” asked Mrs. 
Barbara. But Sir Edward Digby was, at that moment, busily 
engaged in taking his seat by Zara’s side, and he did not hear. 
The lady repeated the question when he was seated; but then 
he replied, “ No, I thank you, my dear madam, no soup to¬ 
day; a solid meal always after a hard ride; and I have galloped 
till I have almost broken my horse’s wind. By the way, Sir 
Robert, I hope you found my bay a pleasant goer. I have 
only ridden him twice since I bought him, though he cost two 
hundred guineas.” 

“ lie is well worth the money,” replied the baronet: “ a 
very powerful animal: boro me like a feather, and 1 ride a 
good weight.” 

“Have your own horses come back?” asked the young 
officer, with a laugh. 

Sir Robert Croylaud answered in the negative, adding, 

“ And that reminds me 1 must write to my brother to let 
Edith have his carriage to-morrow, to bring her hack, for mine 
are gone, cor«h-horses and all.” 

“ Edith, to-morrow 1” exclaimed Mrs. Barbara, in surprise; 

“ why, I thonght she was going to stay four or five days.” 

“ She is coming back to-morrow, B|b,” replied Sir Robert, 
sharply, and instantly turned the conversation. 

During the rest of the evening. Sir Edward Digby remained 
very constantly by fair Zara’s side; and, njoreover, he paid her 
most particular attention in so marked a manner, that both 
Sir Robert Groyland and Mrs. Barbara thought matters wero 
taking their course very favourably. The father busied him¬ 
self in writing a letter and one or two cotqg, which he pro¬ 
nounced to be of consequence, as, indeed, l.iey really were; 
while the aunt worked diligently,an u discreetly at embroider- 
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jing, »ot interrupting the conference of Irkr niece pd their guest 
above ten times In a minute. Sir ISifward. indeei^ kept him¬ 
self within all due am| well-defined rules. He never proceeded 
beyond what a great master of the art has pronounced to be 
“making-lov&;’’ “ a course of small, quiet, attentions: not so 
pointed as to alarm, nor so vague as to be misunderstood.” 
Strange to say, Zara was very much obliged to him for follow¬ 
ing such a course, as it gave an especially good pretext for 
intimacy, for whispered words and quiet conversation, and 
even for a little open seeking for ..each other’s society, which 
would have called observation, if not inquiry, upon them, had 
not her companion’s conduct been what it was. She thought 
fit to attribute it, in her own mind, entirely to his desire of 
communicating to her, without attracting notice, whatever he 
bad learned, that could in any way aftect her sister’s fate; and 
she judged it a marvellous good device that they should appear 
for the time as lovers, with full powers on both parts to with¬ 
draw from that position whenever it suited them. Poor girl! 
she knew not how far she was entangling herself. 

Sir Edward Digby, in the mca'uwhile, took no alarming 
advantage of his situation. The whispered word was almost 
always of Edith or of Layton, lie never spoke of Zara herself, 
or of himself, or of his own feelings; not a word could denote to 
her that he was making love, though his whole demeanour had 
very much that aspect to those who sat and looked on. Oh! 
those who sit and look on, what a world they see, and what 
a world they don't see! Ever more than those who' play the 
game, be they shrewd as they may: ever less than the cards 
would show, were they turned up. By fits amj snatches, he 
communicated to his fair companion, while ho was playing 
witli this ball of gold thread, or winding and unwinding that 
piece of crimson silk, as much as what had passed between 
himself and Sir HcnrjfLayton as he thought necessary; and 
then he asked her to sing, as her aunt had given him a quiet 
hint that her niece did sometimes do such a thing; saying, in 
a low tone, while he preferred the request, “ Pray, go on with 
the song, though I rtjay interrupt yon sometimes with questions, 
not quite relevant to the subject.” 

“ I understand, I'quite understand,” answered Zara; but 
it may be a question whether the sweet girl really quite under¬ 
stood either herself or him. It is impossible that any two free 
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hearts can go^>n longf**holding such intimate and secret <com-< 
imjiiiun, on subjects deeply interesting to bofc, without being 
drawn together by closer bonds, than perhaps they fancy can 
ever be established between them, unless there be something 
inherently repulsive on one*part or the other. Propinquity is 
certainly much, in,the matter of love; but there are circum¬ 
stances, not rarely occurring in human life, which mightily 
abridge the process; and such are, difficulties and dangers 
experienced , together, a common struggle for a common object, 
but more than all, mutual "and secret communion with, and 
aid of each other in things of deep interest. The confidence 
that is required, the excitement of imagination, the unity of 
effort, and of purpose, the rapid exercise of mind to catch the 
half-uttered thought, the enforced candour from want of time, 
which admits of no disguise or circumlocution, the very mystery 
itself, all cast that magic chain around those so circumstanced, 
within which they can hardly escape from the power of love. 
Nine times out of ten, they never try; and, however Zara 
Croyland might fed, she rose willingly enough to sing, while 
Sir Edward Dig by leaned over her chair, as she sat at the 
instrument, which in those days supplied the place of that 
which is now absurdly enough termed in England, a piano. 
Her voice, which was iine, though not very powerful, wavered 
a little as she began, from emotions of many kinds. She 
wished to sing well, but she sang worse than she might, have 
done, yet quite weli enough to please Sir Edward Digby, 
though his ear was refined by art, and good bv nature. 
Nevertheless, though he listened with delight, and felt the 
music dee.pl)> he forgot not his purpose, a ml* between each 
stanza asked some question, obtaining a brief reply. Eat I will 
not so interrupt the course of an old song, and will give the 
interrogatory a separate place.:— 

THE LADY’S SONG. 

• 

11 Oh! there may l>c many, many griefs, 

In this world's sad career, 

That shun the day, that fly the gaze, 

And never, never meet the ear. 

But what is darkest, darkest of them all ? 

The pang of love betray’d; 

The hopes of youth all fleeting by; 

Spring flowers that eiyly, early fade? 
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But there are griefs, ay, griyfs'is doepjf 
Tflae friendship turned to hate; 

And, deeper still, and deeper still, 
Bepeniunoe come too late, too late! 

f 

The doubt of those we love; and more 
The rayless, dull despair, 

When trusted hearts are worthless found, 
And all our dreams are air, hut air. 

Deep in each bosom’s secret cell, 

The hermit-sorrows lie; 

And thence, unheard on earth, they raise 
The voice of prayer on high, on high. 

Oh! there may be many, many griefs, 

In this world’s sad career, 

That shun the day, that fly the gaze, 
And, never, never meet the car.” 


Thus sang the lady; and one of her hearers, at least, wa* 
delighted with the sweet voice, ancj the sweet music, and the 
expression which she gave to the whole. But though he 
listened with deep attention, both to words and tones, as long 
as her lips moved, yet, when the mere instrumental part of 
the music recommenced, which was the case between every 
second and third stanza, and the symphonetic parts of every 
song were somewhat long in those days—he instantly remem¬ 
bered the object with which he had first asked her, to sing, 
(little thinking that such pleasure would be his reward); and 
bending down his head, as if he were paying her some lover¬ 
like compliment on her performance, he asked ha.’ quietly, as I 
have said before, a question or two, closely connected with the 
subject on which both their minds were at that moment prin¬ 
cipally bent. ‘ 

Thus, at the first pause, he inquired, “Do you' know, did 
you ever see, in times long past, a gent.Jenlhn of the name of 
Warde, a clergyman; u good and clever man, but somewhat 
strange and wild?’’ 

“No,” answered. Zara, looking down at the keys of (he 
harpsichord; “ I know no one of that name;” and she'recom- 
menced the. song. 

When her voice again ceased, the yonng officer seemed to 
tore thought further; afid .be asked, in the same low tone. 
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“Did yon even know a gentleman answering that description; 
his feat urea jmnst once have been good; sofnewhat strongly 
marked, but fine aDd of an elevated expression, with a good 
deal of wildness in the eye, bnt a particularly bland and beau¬ 
tiful smile when he is pleased: too remarkable to be overlooked 
or forgotten?” 

“Can yen be speaking of Mr. Osborn?’’ asked Zara, in re¬ 
turn. “I barely recollect him in former days; but 1 and 
Edith met him about ten days ago; and he remembered and 
spoke to her.” 

'The song required her attention, and though she would fain 
have played the symphony over again, she was afraid her 
father would remark it, and went on to sing the last two 
stanzas. As soon as she had concluded, however, she said, 
in a low, quick voice, “He is a very extraordinary man.” 

“ Can you give me any sign by which I should know him ?” 
asked Digby. 

“He has now got a number of blue lines traced on liis face,” 
answered Zara; “he went abroad to preach to the savages, X 
have heard. He is a good man, but very eccentric.” 

At the same moment the voice of her father was raised, 
saying, “ I wish, my dear, you would not sing such melan¬ 
choly things as that. Cannot you find something gayer? I 
do not like young ladies singing such dull ditties, only fit for 
sentimental misses of the true French school.” 

What , was the true French school of his day, I cannot 
tell. Certainly, it must have been very different from the 
present. 

“ Perhaps »5ir Edward will sing something •more cheerful 
himself ?” answered Zara. 

“ Oh! I am a very bjd musician,” replied the young officer; 
“ 1 cannot even accompany myself. If you will, and have any 
of the few things I know, I shall be very happy. In every¬ 
thing, one can but try,” he added, in a low voice, “still liope- 
in g for the best.” 

Zara looked over her collection of music with him; and at last 
she opened one song which was somew!$t popular in those 
times, i bough it has long fallen into well-merited oblivion. 
“Can yon venture to sing that?” she asxcd,, pointing to the 
Words rather than the music; “it is quite a soldier’s song.” . 

Sir Edward Digby read the first line; and thinking he ob- 
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scrvtd a doable meaning in her question, be answered, “Oh! 
yes, that I will, V you will consent to accompanyrme.” 

Zara smiled, and t sat down to tho instrument again; and 
the reader must judge from the song itself whether the young 
officer’s conjecture, that her words had an enigmatical sense, 
was just or not. 

TIIE OFFICER'S SONG. 

r r 

u A star is still beaming 
Beyond the gnn # cloud j 
Its light rays arc streaming, 

"With nothing to shroud; 

And the star shall be there 
When the clouds pass a way j 
Its lustre unchanging, 

Immortal its ray. 


Tis the guide of tho truo heart, 
In field, or on sea; 

*Tis tl e hope of the slave, 

And the trust of tl\o free; 
The lig»it of the lover, 
Whatever assail; 

The strength «>f the honest, 

That never can fail. 


Waft, waft, thou light wind, 

From the peace-giving ray, 

The vapours of sorrow, 

That over it stray; 

And let it pour forth, 

All unshrouded and bright, 

That those who now mourn, 

May rejoice in its light.” 

“ God grant it!” murmured the voice of Sir Robert Croy- 
land. Zara said, •“ Amen!” in tier heart; and in >a minute or 
two after, her father rose and left the room. 

During the rest of the evening, nothing very important oc¬ 
curred in Ilarbourne House. Mrs. Barbara played her usu.n' 
part, and would contribute to Sir Edward Digby’s amusement 
in a most uncomfortable manner. The following morning, too, 
went by without ailv incident of importance, till about ten 
o'clock, when breakfast just being over, and Zara having been 
•call'd from the room b$ hpr maid, Sir Robert’s butler an- 
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nounecd to hi* master t1>at> the groom had returned from M, 
Croyland’s.* 

“ Where is the note?” demanded his master, eagerly. 

“He has not brought one, Sir Robert,” replied the servant 
“ only a message, sir, to say that Mr. Croylamfis very soriy 
he cannot spare ,tbe horses to-day, as they were out a lonj 
way yesterday.” 

Sir Robert Cropland started up in a state of fury not at al 
becoming. lie stamped, he even swore. But we have gol 
rid of a great many of the wees of those times; and swearim 
d'as so common at the period I speak of, that it did not ever 
startle Mrs. Barbara. Her efforts, however, to soothe hei 
brother, only served to irritate him the more; and next h( 
swore at her, winch did surprise her mightily. 

lie then fell into a fit of thought, which ended in Jus saving 
aloud, “Yes. that must be the way. It is his business, ant 
So—” But Sir Robert did not conclude the sentence, retiriiu 
ti his own sitting-room, and there writing a letter. 

When he had done, he paused and meditated; his mint 
r '.'ding over many subjects, though still occupied intensely 
v !i only one. “ 1 am a most unfortunate man,” he thought 
“ Nothing since that wretched day has ever gone right wit! 
me. Even trifles combine to frustrate everything I attempt 
Would 1 had died many years ago! Poor Edith, poor girl 
oiv more .sorrow still; and yet it must be done, o. 
If that wretched youth had beeli killed in tha 
lay, it would have all been over. Was there n< 
ould find him? and yet, perhaps, it might no 
, i effect. No, no; there would ituve been sonn 
demand from that greedy, craving scoundrel 
be such even now? Will be give up that fata 
>alll by heaven he shall I But I must send thi 
ward Digby will think this all very strange 
e, that it should have happened just when h 
ild to heaven I had any one to consult with 
lone indeed. My wife, my sons, my friends 
, gonel It 13 very sa$;” and after havinj 
l minutes more, he rang the boll, gave th 
ared the letter which he had just written 
o take it over to Mr. Radford’s as soon a 
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- Returning to the room which ho h.ad previously left, with¬ 
out bestOiwing one word upon Mrs. Barbara, whom be passed 
in the corridor, Sir Robert Croyland entered into conversation 
with Sir Edward Digby, and strove, though with too evident 
an effort, to appear careless and unconcerned. 

In the mean time, however, we must noti-e what was pass¬ 
ing in the corridor; for it was of some importance, though, 
like many other important thing's, it was transacted very 
quietly. 

Mrs. Barbara had overheard Sir Robert’s directions to the 
servant; and she had seen the man, as he went away to get 
ready the pony, whieh was usually sent in the morning to the 
post, deposit the note he. had received upon ah antique piece 
of furniture, a large marble table, with great sprawling gilt 
legs, which stood in the hall, close to the double doors that 
led to the offices. 

Now, Mrs. Barbara was one of the most benevolent people 
upon earth: she literally overflowed with the milk of human 
kindness; and, if a few drops of that same milk occasionally 
spotted the apron of her morality, which we cannot help ac¬ 
knowledging was sometimes the case, she thought, as a great 
many other people do of a great many other sins, that “ there 
was no great harm in it if the motive was good.’’ This w,i3 
one of those cases and occasions when the milk was beginning 
to run over. She had a deep regard for her brother: she 
would have sacrificed her right hand for him; and she was 
quite sure that something very 3ad had happened to vex him, 
or he never would have thought of swearing at her. She 
would have done,, she was ready to do, anything, : n the world., 
to help him; but how could she help him without know mg 
what he was vexed about? It is wonderful how many l ines 
the devil always has out for those who are disposed to t ake a 
bait. Something whispered to Mrs. Barbara, as she ga zed at 
the letter, “The whole story is in there!” Ahl 
kara, do not take it np, and look at the address! 
gerons, very dangerous. 

But Mrs. Barbara did take it up and look' 
and then at the two ends. It was ft’ 1 
nately; and she tjiongnt—“There 
I won’t open it, though I’ve seen 
poor thing! I shall hearVhe, man ) 
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and can put it down ia a minute. Nobody else can see ai 
here; and if Pcould buhfihd out what is vexing him, I miglf 
have some fray of helping him; I’m sure I intend well.” 

All this argumentation in Mrs. Barbara’s mind took np thi 
space of about three seconds; and then the not-', pressed be 
tween two fingers in the most approved fashion, was applie< 
as a telescope to' her eye, to get a perspective view of th( 
canse of her brother’s irritation. I must make the reader i 
party to the transaction, I am afraid, and let him know th< 
words whic'. Mrs- Barbara read:— 

. “ My dear Radford,” tfie note began—“ As misfortum 
would have it, all my horses have been taken out of the stable 
and have not been brought back. I fear that they havi 
fallen intoother hands than those that borrowed them; am 
my brother Zachary has one of his crabbed moods upon him 
and will not lend his carriage to bring Edith back. If youi 
horses have not gone as well as mine, I should feel particularly 
obliged by your sending them down here, to take over my 
coach to Zachary’s and bring Edith back; for I do not wist 
her to stay there any longer, as the marriage is to take placi 
so soon. If you can come over to-morrow, we can setth 
whether it is to be at your house or here, though I shouh 
prefer it here, if yon have no objection.” 

There seemed to be a few words more; but it took Mrs. Bar¬ 
bara longer to decipher the above lines, in the actual positioi 
of the note, than it might have done, had the paper been spreai 
out fair before her; so that, just as she was moving it a little, 
to get at the rest, the sound of the farther of the two doors 
being thrown open, interrupted her proceedings; and, laying 
down the letter quickly, she darted away, full ol the importani 
intelligence which she had acquired. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

These are periods in the lives of some men, wlien, either by s 
concatenation of unfortunate ^vents, or b, the accumulated 
consequences of their own errors, the prospect on every side 
becomes so clouded, that there is no resource for them, but t< 
shut their eyes to the menacing aspect of all things, and to take 
refuge in the moral blindness of thoughtless inaction, against 
the pressure of present difficulties. “I dare not think,’’ is the 
excuse of many a man, for continuing in the same conrse of 
levity which first brought misfortune upon him; but such is 
not always the case with those who fly to wretched merriment 
in the hour of distress; and such was not the case with Sir 
Robert Croyland. 

■ He had thought for long years, fill his very heart sickened 
at the name of reflection. Tie had looked round for help and 
had found none. He had tried to discover some prospect of 
relief; and all was darkness. The storm he had long foreseen 
was now bursting upon his head; it was no longer to be 
delayed; it was not to be warded off His daughter’s misery, 
or his own destruction, was the only choice before him; and 
ho was resolved to think no more: to let events take their 
course, and to meet them as he best might. 

But to resolve is one thing, to execute, another; and Edith’s 
father was nol a man who could keep such a “determination 
long. He might indeed, for a time, cease to think of all the 
painful particulars of his situation; belt there will ever come 
moments when thought is forced even upon the thoughtless, 
and events will arise, to press reflection upon any Heart. His 
efforts were, at first, very successful. After he had despatched 
“the letter to Mr. Radford, he had said, “I must really pay my 
visitor some attention. It will serve to occupy my mind, too 1 . 
Anything to escape'Tro-n the torturing consideration of qufia.-,, 
tions, which must over be solved in wretchedness.” And 
when he returned to Sir Edward Digby, his conversation was 
particularly gay and cheerful. It first turned to the unpleasant 
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fact of the abstraction of al] his horse;; hat he now spolsc oft 
it in a lighter and less careful manner than before. 

“DoubtleSt,” he said, “they have been taken without leave, 
as usual, by the smugglers, to use for their own purposes. It 
is quite a common practice in this county; and we all go 
on leaving our stable-doors open, as if to invite all who pass 
to enter, and choose what they like. Then, I suppose, they 
have been captured with other spoil, in the strife.of jV-terJay 
morning, and are become the prize of the conquerors; so that 
1 shall never fee them again.’,’ 

“Oh, no!” answered the young officer, “they will be re¬ 
stored, I am quite sure, upon your identifying them, and 
proving that they were taken, without your consent, by tne 
smugglers: I shall go over to Wondehnrch by-and-hye; and 
if .you please, I will claim them for you.” 

“It is scarcely worth while,” replied the baronet; “1 doubt 
that 1 shall ever get them back. These are little losses which 
every matt in this neighbourhood must suffer, as a penally for 
remaining in a ball' savage part of the country. \V;;ai are 
you disposed to do this morfiiog. Sir Edward? Do you again' 
Walk the stubbles?” 

“ I fear it would be of little use,” answered Digby; “ there 
lias been so much galloping lately, that I do not think a par¬ 
tridge has been left undisturbed in its furrow; and the sun is 
too high for much sport.” 

“ Well, then, let us walk in the garden for a little,’’ said 
Sir Itobeet; “it is curious, in some respects, having been laid 
out lung before this house was built, antiquated as it is.” 

Sir Edward Digby assented, but looked return^ for Zara, as 
be certainly thought her society would be a great, addition to 
her father’s. She had not yet returned to the room, however; 
and Sir Hubert, as if he dfvined bis young companion’s feelings, 
requested his sister to tell her niece, when she came, that 
he and their guest were walking in the garden. “ It is one 
of her favourite spots,*Sir Edward,’’ he continued, as, they 
, went oat, “and many a meditative hour she spends there; 
for, gay as she is, she lias her tits of thought too.” 

■ The young baronet internally said, v Well she may, in this 
house!” but making a more civil answer t«. bis entertainer, he 
followed him to tha garden; and so well and Ivon cheerfully 
did Sir Kobcrt. Cropland keep up the conversation, so learnedly 
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•did he descant npon the levelling and preservation of turf in 
bowling-greens,'and upon the clipping of old yew-trees, both 
before and after Zara joined them, that Digby began to doubt, 
notwithstanding all f e had heard, whether he could really have 
such a load 'upon his heart as he himself had stated to Edith, 
and to fancy that after all, it might be a stratagem to drive 
her to compliance with his wishes. 

A little incident, of no great moment in the eyes of any one 
bnt a very careful observer of his fellow-men; and Digby was 
far more so than he seemed, soon settled the doubt. As they 
were passing under an old wall of red brick, channelled by 
time and the shoots of pears and peaches, which separated the 
garden from the different courts, a door suddenly opened be¬ 
hind them, just after they bad passed it; and while Sir Edward’s 
eyes were turned to the face of the master of the house, Sir 
Robert’s ear instantly caught the sound, and his cheek became 
as pale as ashes. 

“There is some dark terror therel” thought the young 
officer; but, turning to Zara, he finished the sentence he had 
been uttering, while her father’!? coachman, who was the 
person that had opened the door, came forward to say that one 
of the horses had returned. 

“Returned!” exclaimed Sir Robert Croyland; “has been 
brought hack, I suppose you mean?” 

“ Ay, Sir Robert,” replied the man; “ a fellow from the 
lone house at Jden Green brought him, and in a sad state the 
poor beast is. He’s got a cut like with a knife all “down his 
shoulder.” 

“Your dragoon’s swords are sharp, Sir Edward,’’ said the 
old baronet, gaily, to his guest; “however, I will go and see 
him myself, and rejoin you here in a minute.” 

“ I am so glad to have a momenf alone,” cried Zara, as 
goon as her father was gone, “ that you must forgive me if I 
use it directly. I am going to ask you a favour, Sir Edward. 
You must take me a ride, and lend me‘a horse. I have just 
had a message from poor Harry Layton; he wishes to see me, 
but I am afraid to go alone, with so many soldiers about” 

“Are they such tefVible animals?” asked' her companion; 
with a smile, adding, however, “ I shall be delighted, if your 
father will consent; for I have already told him that I am, 
.going to Woodchurch tWs afternoon.” 
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“Ob! yon nfhst ask m* yourself, Sir Edward,” replied Zara, 
quite in a ci*il tone; “and then when you see that I am wil¬ 
ling, you must be very pressing with my^ather, quite as if you 
were a lover; and he will not refuse yon. I’ll bear you harm¬ 
less, as I have heard Mr. Radford say;” she added with a 
playful smile that was quickly saddened. 

“ You shall command for the tipie,” answered Digby, as 
gaily; “ perhaps, after that, I may take my turn, sweet lady. 
But I have , good deal to say to you, too, which I could not 
fully explain last night.” * 

“ As we go, as we go,” replied Zara; “ my father will be 
back directly, otherwise I would tell you a long story about 
my aunt, who has evidently got some great secret which she 
is all impatience to divulge. If I had stayed an hour with 
her, I might have arrived at it; but I was afraid of losing my 
opportunity here. Oh! that invaluable thing, opportunity. 
Once lost, what years of misery does it not sometimes leave 
behind. Would to heaven that Edith and Layton had run 
away with each other when they were about it. We should 
all have been happier now.” 

“And I should never have known you,” replied Digby. 
Zara smiled, and shook her head, as if saying, “ That is hardly 
fair;” but Sir Robert Croyland was seen coming up the walk, 
aud she only replied, “ Now, do your devoir, gallant knight, 
and let me see if you do it zealously.” 

“I have been trying in your absence, my dear sir,” said 
Digby, rather maliciously, as the baronet joined them, “ to 
persuade your lair daughter to run away with me. But she 
is very dutifnf, and will not take such a rash sftp, though the 
distance is only to Woodchurch, without your consent. I 
pray you give it; for i long to mount her on my quietest 
horse, and see her try her skill in horsemanship again.” 

Sir Robert Croyland looked grave; and ere the words were 
half spoken, Sir Edward Digby felt that he had committed an 
error in his game; for he was well aware that when we haw*» 
a favour to ask, we should not call up, by speech or lopk, in 
the mind of- the person who is to grafit it, any association 
having a contrary tendency. 

“ I ata afraid that I have no servant wh«n I could send 
with yon, Sir Edward,” replied her father; “one I have just 
despatched to some distance, and *ycu know I am left without 
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horses, for this poor beast just come back, is unfit. Neither 
do I think it would be altogether consistent with decorum, for 
Zara to go with you^uite alone.” 

Sir Edw&vd Digby mentally sent the word decorum back 
to the place from whence it came; but he was resolved to 
press his point; and when Zara replied, “"Oh! do let me go, 
papa;” he added, “ My servant can accompany us, to satisfy 
propriety. Sir Robert; and you know I have quartered three 
horses upon yon. Then, as I fjpd the fair lady is somewhat 
afraid of a multitude of soldiers, I promise most faithfully not 
even to dismount in Woodchnrch, but to say what 1 have to 
say, to the officer in command there, and then canter back 
over the country.” 

“Who is the officer in command?” asked Sir Robert 
Croyland. 

Zara drew her breath quick, hut Sir Edward Digby avoided 
the dangerous point. “ Irhy has one troop there,” he replied; 
“and there are parts of two others. When I have made 
'interest, enough here,” he continued, with a half bow to Zara, 
“I shall beg to introduce Irby to you. Sir Robert; you will 
like him much, I think. I have known him long.” 

“ Pray invite him to dinner while lie stays,” said Sir Robert 
Croyhmd ; “ it will give me much pleasure to see him.” 

“Not yet; not yet!”answer-d Digby, laughing; “I always 
secure, my own approaches first.” 

Sir Robert Croyland smiled graciously, and, taming to 
Zara, said, “ Well, my dear, I see no objection, if you wish 
it. Y"ii had better go and get ready.” 

. Zara’s ciie- fr was glowing, and she took her father at the 
first word; hut wh-n she was gone, Sir Robert thought fit to 
lecture hi.; gnert a little, upon the bad habit of spoiling vonr.g 
ladies which lie. seemed to have acquired. lie did it jocularly, 
but with Ids usual pompous and grave air; ami no one would 
have recognised in the Sir Robert Cioylanu walking in the 
garden, the father whom we have lately seen humbled before 
his own child. There is no part of a man’s character whieh 
he keeps up so welf tortile world as that part which not-his 
own. Tbs assertion may seem to be a contradiction in terms; 
but there is uoTther way of expressing the sense clearly; and 
whether those terms H correct or not, Will depend upon 
whether character is property innate or accumulated. 
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Sir Edwarfl Digby apsVered gaily, for if was his objectdo 
keep his h»st in good humour; at least, ior the time. He 
denied the possibility of spoiling a luiiy, while he acknow¬ 
ledged his propensity to attempt impossibilities in that direo- 
tiou; and at the same time, with a good grace, and a frankness, 
real yet assumed, for his word3 were true, though they might 
not have been spoken just then, under any other circumstances, 
lie admitted that,..of all people whom he should like to spoil, 
the fair being who had just left them was the foremost. The 
vyords were too decided to*be mistaken. Sir Edward Digby 
was evidently a gentleman, and known to be a man of honour. 
No man of honour trifles with a woman’s affections; and Sir 
Iiobert Croyland, wise in this instance, if not in others, did 
as ail wise fathers would do, held his tongue for a time that 
the matter might cool and harden, and then changed the 
subject. 

Digby, however, lud grown thoughtful. Did he repent 
"what he had said? No, certainly not. He wished, indeed, 
that he had not been driven to say it so soon; for there were 
doubts in his own mind whether Zara herself were altogether 
won. She was frank, she was kind, she trusted him, she 
acted with him; but there was at times a siiade of reserve 
about her, coining suddenly, which seemed to him as a warn¬ 
ing. She had from the fir.-t taken such pains to ensure that 
her confidence, the confidence of circumstances, should not 
be misunderstood; she had responded so little to the first 
approaches of love, while she had yielded so readily to those 
of friendship, that there was a doubt in his mind which made 
him uneasy? and, every now and then, tier ilhcle’s accotrat of 
her character run" in his car, and made him think—“ I Lava 
found tiiis artillery more dangerous than I expected.” 

What a pity it is that uncles will not hold their tongues! 

At length, he bethought him that it would be as well to 
order the horses, which was accordingly done; and sbme time 
before they were ready, the fair girl herself appeared, andjgg, 
tinned walking up and down the garden with her father and 
their guest, looking very lovely, both from excitement, which 
gave a varying colour to her cheek, and, from intense feelings, 
which, denied the lips, looked out with deeper soul from the 
eyes. 

“ I think, Zara,” said Sir Egbert Croyland, when it was 
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donofinced that the horses and the servant wer4 ready, “ that 
yon took Sir Edward to the north, when yon w'smt over to 
your uncle’s. You had better, therefore, in returning, for I 
know, in youf wild spirits, when once on horseback, yon will 
not be contented with the straight road, you had better, I say, 
come by the south-west.” 

“ Oh I papa, I could never learn the points of the compass 
in my life!” answered Zara, laughing; “I suppose that is tha 
reason why, as my aunt says, I steer so ill.” i 

“I mean, by the lower road,”*replied her father; and he 
laid such emphasis on the words that Zara received them as a 
command. 

They mounted and set out, much to the surprise of Mrs. 
Barbara Croyland, who saw them from the window, ant) 
theuce derived her first information of then- intended expedi¬ 
tion; for Zara was afraid of her aunt’s kindnesses, and never 
encountered them when she could help it. When they were a 
hundred yards from the house, the conversation began; but I 
will not enter into all the details; fqr at first they related to 
facts with which the reader is already well acquainted. Sir 
Edward Digby told her at large, all that had passed between 
himself and Layton on the preceding day, and Zaira, in return, 
informed him oi' the message she had received from his friend, 
and how it had been conveyed. Their minds then turned to 
Other things, or rather to other branches of the same subjects; 
and, what was to be done? was the next question; for hours 
were flying. The moment that was to decide the fate of the 
two beings in whom each felt a deep though separate interest, 
was approaching fast; and no progress had apparently been 
made. 

Zara’s feelings seemed as much, divided as Edith’s had been. 
She shrank from the thought, that her sister, whom she loved 
with a species of adoration, should sacrifice herself on any ac¬ 
count to such a fate as that which must, attend the wife of 
"Richard Radford. She shrank also, as a young, generous 
woman’s heart must ever shrink, from the thought of any one 
weddhig the abhorred, and separating for ever from the be¬ 
loved ; but then, when she came to turn her eyes towards her 
father, she tremhjed tor him as much as for Edith; and, with 
her two hands resting on the pommel of the saddle, she gazed 
down in anxious and bittdl thought. 
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“ I know ribt your fajher as well as yon (Jo, my dear*Misi 
Croyland,” *said her companion, at length, as he marked these 
emotions; “and therefore I cannot 4eil what might be his 
conduct under particular circumstances.”* Zara sr^lderdy raised 
her eyes, and fixed them on his face; but Digby continued. 
“ I do not speak of the past, but of the future. I take it for 
granted, not alone as a courtesy, but from all I have seen, 
that Sir Robert Cnoyland clnnot have committed any act that 
could justly render him liable to danger from the law.” 

“Thank you; thank youf” said Zara, dropping her eyes 
again; “ you judge rightly, I am sure.” 

“ But at the same time,” he proceeded, “ it is clear that 
some unfortunate concurrence of circumstances has placed him 
either really, or in imagination, in Mr. Radford’s power. 
Now, would he but act a bold and decided part, dare the 
worst, discountenance a bad man and a villain; even, if neces¬ 
sary, in his magisterial capacity, treat him as he deserves, he 
would take away the sting from his malice. Any accusation 
this man might bring would have' enmity too strongly written 
upon it, to carry much weight; and all the evidence in favour 
of your lather would have double force.” 

“ He cannot; he will not,” auswered Zara, sadly, “ unless 
he be actually driven. I know no more than you, Sir Edward, 
how all this has happened; but 1 know my father, and I know 
thaj shrinks from disgrace more than death. An accusa¬ 
tion, a public trial, would kill him by the worst and most 
terrible kind of torture. Mr. Radford, too, has wound the 
toils around him completely; that I can see. He could say 
that Sir RobtSt Croyland has acted contrary to all his "own 
principles, at his request; and he could point to the cause. 
He could say that Sir Robert Croyland suddenly became, and 
has been for years, the most intimate friend and companion of a 
man he scorned and avoided; and he could assert that it was 
Decause the proud mat was in the cunning man’s power. If, 
for vengeance, ho chooses to avow his own disgrace, (i&i 
what is there Mr. Radford would not avow to serve his epds?) 
befeve me, he has my'father in a lief, from which it will ba 
difficult to disentangle him.” 

They both fell into thought again; but Zun»dict not sink, in 
Digby’s estimation, tfom the clear and firm view which sha 
took of her father’s position. 
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‘‘"Well,” he faid, at length, “let ns wait, and hear what 
poor Layton has to tell you. Perhaps he may 1 have gained 
some further insights or may have formed some plan; audnow 
Zara, let us for a moment speak of ourselves. You see, to-day, 
I have been forced to make love to yon.” 

“ Too much,’’ said Zara, gravely. “ I ata sure you intended 
it for the best; but I am sorry it could not be avoided.” 

“ And yet it is very pleasant,*’ answered Digby, half jest¬ 
ingly, half seriously. 1 

Zara seemed agitated: “ Do not, do not!” she replied; “my 
mind is too full of sad things, to think of what might ho plea¬ 
sant or not at another time;” and she turned a look towards 
him, in which kindness, entreaty, and seriousness were all so 
blended, that it left him in greater doubt than ever, of her 
sensations. “Besides,” she added, the serious predominating 
in her tone, “consider what a difference one rash word, on 
either part, may make between ns. Let me regard you, at 
least for the present, as a friend, or a brother as you once said, 
•Digby; let me take counsel with you, seek your advice, 
call for your assistance, without one thought or care to shackle 
or restrain me. In pity, do; for you know not how much I 
need support.” 

“ Then I am most ready to give, it, on your own terms, and 
in your own way,” answered Digby, warmly; but, immedi¬ 
ately afterwards, he fell into a reverie, and in his own mind 
thought; “She is wrong in her view; or indifferent, towards 
me. With a lover to whom all is acknowledged, and with 
•whom all is decided, she would have greater confidence, than 
with a friend, towards whom the dearest feelings of the heart 
are in doubt. This must be resolved speedily, but not now; 
for it evidently agitates her too much!: Yet, after all, in that 
agitation is hope.” 

Just as his meditations had reached this point, they passed 
by the little public house of the Chequers, then a very favou- 
•X-Ut sign in England, and especially in that part of the country; 
and .iti five minutes after, they perceived a horseman on the 
road, riding rapidJy*tov,-ards them. 

“ There is Laytfn,” said Sir Edward Digby, as be came 
somewhat neater; but Zara gazed forward with surprise at, 
the tali, manly figure, dressed in the handsome uniform of tho 
•time, the pale but noble countenance, and the calm command- 
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ill" air. “ Impossible 4’ she cried. “ Wi^-, he was a gtty, 
alight, UorM, young man I” 

“ Six or seven years ago,” answered Digby; “ bat that, my 
dear Miss Oroyland, is Sir Ilenry Lay tin, depei^J upon it.” 

Now, it may seem strange that Edith should have instantly 
redbgnised, even tit a much greater distance, the man whom 
her sister did not, though the same period had passed since 
each had seen him; but if must be remembered, that Edith 
was between two and three years older than Zara; and those 
two or three years, at the time of life which they had reached 
when Layton left England, are amongst the most important in 
a woman’s life; those when new feelings and new thoughts 
arise, to- impress for ever, on the woman’s heart, events and 
persons that the girl forgets in an honr. 

Layton, however, it certainly was; and when Zara could 
see his features distinctly, she recalled the lines. Springing 
from his horse soon as he was near, her sister’s lover cast 
the bridle of his charger over his arm, and, taking the hand 
she extended to him, kissed it affectionately: “ Oh! Zara how 
you are changed,” he said. “ But so am I; and you have 
gained, whilst I have lost. It is very kind of you to conic 
thus speedily.” 

‘-You could not doubt, Layton, that I wonld, if possible,” 
answered Zara; “but all things are much changed in oar 
house, as well as ourselves; and that wild liberty which we 
formerly enjoyed, of running whithersoever we would, is sadly 
abridged now. But. what have you to say, Layton? for I 
dare not stay long.” 

Digby waS dropping behind, apparently fo speak to his 
servant for a moment; but Layton called to him assuring him 
that he had nothing to'say which he might not hear. 

“Presently, presently,” answered Zara’s companion; and 
leaving them alone, he rode up to good Mr; Somers, who, with 
his usual discretion, kad halted, as they halted, at a very re¬ 
spectful distance. The young officer seemed to give 
efrders, which were rather long, and then returned at a slow 
pace. In the mean tteie, the conversation of Layton and Zara 
had gone on; bnt his only object, it appeared, was to see her, 
and to entreat her to aid and support his Edith in any trial 
she might be put to. “I spent a^short period of chequered 
, happiness with her last night,”he said; “and^she then told 
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nta, dear Zara, t’-at she was sure her father would send for 
her in the coarse of this day. If such be the cas# keep with 
her always as far as possible; bid her still remember Harry 
Layton; bid ’■er resist to the end; and assure her that he will 
come to her deliverance ultimately. Were it myself alone, I 
would sacrifice anything, and s4t her free; but when I know 
that, by so doing, I should make her wretched for ever, that 
her own heart would be broken, and nothing but an early 
death would relieve her, I cannot do it, Zara; no one can ex¬ 
pect it.’’ 

“Perhaps not, perhaps not, Layton;” answered Zara, with 
the tears in her eyes; “but yet, my father! However, I can¬ 
not advise, I cannot even ask anything. All is so dark and 
perplexed, I am lost!” 

“I am labouring now, dear Zara,” replied the young officer, 
“to find or devise means of rendering his safety sure. Already 
I have the power to crush the bad man in f hose grasp he is, 
and render his testimony, whatever it may be, nearly valueless. 
At all events, the only course before us, is that which I have 
pointed out; and while Digby is with you, you can never want 
the best and surest counsel and assistance. You may confide 
in him fully, Zara. I have now* known him many years; and 
a more honourable and upright man, or one of greater talent, 
does not live.” 

There was something very gratifying to Zara in what Jhe 
said of his friend; and had she been in a mood to scrutinize 
her own feelings accurately, the pleasure that she experienced 
hi- hearing such words spoken of Sir Edward Digby, -the agi¬ 
tated sort of pleasure, might have given her an insight into 
her own heart. As it was, it only sent a passing blush into 
her cheek, and she replied, “I am sure he is all you say, 
Harry; and indeed, it is to his connivance that I owe my 
being able to comet hither to-day. These smugglers took away 
all my father’s horses; and I suppose, from wliat I hear, that 
of them have been captured by your men.” 

“If such is the case they shall be sent back,’’ replied Layton; 
“for I am well a wafts that the horses being found with the, 
smugglers is no proof that they were there with the owner’s 
consent. To-morrow, I trust to be able to give you a further . 
insight into my plans, for I am promised some information of 
importance to-night; and, 'perhaps, even before you reach. 
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home, I shall, have put a bar against Mr. Richard Radfords 
claims to Edith, which he may find insurmountable.” 

As he wis speaking, Sir Edward Digby returned, quicken¬ 
ing his horse’s pace as he came near, And pointing with his 
hand. “ Yon have got a detachment out, I seej Layton,” he 
saijj ; “ is there any new affair before you?” 

“ Ohl no,” replied the colonel; “it is merely Irby and a 
part of his troop, whom I have despatched to search the wood, 
for I have certain' intelligence that the man we are seeking is 
concealed there.” 

“They may save themselves the trouble,” replied Zara, 
shaking her head; “for though he was certainly there all 
yesterday, he made his escape this morning.” 

Layton bit his lip, and his brow grew clouded. “ That is 
unfortunate,” he said, “ most unfortunate! I do not ask yon 
how you know, Zara; bnt are you quite sure?” 

“ Perfectly,” she answered; “ I would not deceive you for 
the world, Layton, and I only say what I have said, because 
1 think that, if you do search the wood, it may draw attention 
to your being in this neighbourhood, which as yet is not known 
at Harboume, and it may embarrass us very much.” 

“I am not. sure, Layton,” said Sir Edward Digby, “that 
as far as your own purposes are concerned, it might not be 
better to seem, at all events, to withdraw the troops, or at 
least a part of them from this neighbourhood. Indeed, though 
I have no right to give you advice upon the subject, I think 
also it night be beneficial in other respects, for as soon as the 
smugglers think yon gone, they will act with more freedom.” 

“ I propose^to do so, to-morrow,’’ replied tl|f colonel, ASJilIf 
I have some information already, and expect more, upon which 
I must act in the first place. It will be as well, however, to 
stop Irby’s party, if there is no end to be obtained by their 
nroceedirigs.” 

lie then took leave of Zara and his frfend, mounted his 
horse, and rode back *to meet the troop that was advancing; 
while Zara and Sir Edward Digby, after following the 
road up to the first houses of Woodchnich, turned awayto the 
right, and went back to Harboume by tile small country road 
which leads from Kenardington to Tenter den. 

O g # 

- Their conversation, as they went, wou 1 ! be of very little 
interest to the reader; for it consisted almost altogether of 
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oemrqpits upon Layton’s changed appearance, asd discussion* 
the same qn&tions of doubt ai#l difficulty which had 
occupied them before. They went slowly, however*; and when 
they reached the hous^ it did not want much more than three 
quarters of afi' hour to the usual time of dinner. Sir Robert 
Croyland they found looking out of the glass-door which com¬ 
manded a view towards his brother’s house, and his first 
question was, which way they had returned. Sir Edward 
Digby gave an easy and unconcerned reply, describing t.ho 
road they had followed, and comparing it, greatly to its disad¬ 
vantage, with that wiiich they had pursued oil their former 
expedition. 

“ Then you saw nothing of the carriage, Zara?’’ inquired 
her father. “ It is very strange that Edith has not come back.” 

“No; we saw no carriage of any kind, but a carrier’s cart 
replied the young lady. “Perhaps, if Edith did not kaow you 
were going to send, she might not bo ready.” 

This reason, however, did not seem to satisfy Sir Robert 
Croyland; and after talking with him for a few minutes moro 
as lie stood, still gazing forth over tiifc country, Zara and Digby 
retired to change their dress before dinner, and the latter 
received a long report from his servant of facts which will he 
shown hereafter. The man was particularly minute and com¬ 
municative, because his master asked him no questions, and 
suffered him to tell his tale his own way. lint that tale fully 
occupied the time till the second hell rang, and Digby hurrfcd 
down to dinner. 

Still, Miss Croyland had not returned; and it was evident 
fh’at ‘■hr lioberfc Croyland was annoyed and uneasy. All the 
suavity and cheerfulness of the morning was gone, for one im¬ 
portunate source of care and thought will always carry the 
recollection back to others, and he. sat at the dinner table in 
silence and gloom, only broken by brief intervals of conversa¬ 
tion, which he carried on with a laborious effort. 

Just as Mrs. Barbara rose to retire, however, the butler re- 
SAfod the room, announcing to Sir Robert Croyland that Mr. 
Radford had called, and wished to speak with him. “ He 
would not come in, sir,'"continned the man, “ for he .said ha 
wanted to speak with yon alone, so I showed him into the 
library.” *' 

’i# Sir Robert Croyland instantly rose, but looked with a host- 
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taring glance his guesf, -vfhiltj Mrs. Barbara and ZaB*i*|tjre«l 
from the room, 

“Pray, dc^not let me detain you, Sir Robert,” said the young 
officer; “ 1 have taken a3 much wine as { ever do, and will go 
and join the ladies in the drawing room.’ 

T’hc customs of the day required that tne master of the 
house should press the bottle upon his guest; and Sir Robert 
Groyland did not fail to dp so. But Dig by remained firm, 
aud, to settle the'question, walked quietly to the door and 
entered the drawing-room. 'J'hero, he found Zara seated; but 
airs. Barbara was standing near the table, and apparently iu 
a state, for which the English language supplies but one term* 
and that not a very classical one. I mean, she was in a 
fiilg< t. 

• Tne reader is aware that the library of Ilarbourne House 
v/as adjacent- to the drawing-room, and that there was a door 
between them. It was a thick, solid, oaken door, however, 
such as shut out the wind in the good old times; aud, more¬ 
over, it fitted very close. Thus, though tii- minute after Sir 
Edward had entered tho it>om, a low murmur, as of persons 
speaking somewhat loud, was heard from the library, not a 
single syllable could be distinguished; and Mrs. Barbara looked 
at the keyhole, with a longing indescribable. After about 
thirty seconds' martyrdom, Mrs. Barbara quitted the room: 
Zara, who kuew her aunt, candidly trusting that she had gone 
to pat herself out of temptation; and Sir Edward Digbv never 
for a m.ftnent imagining, that she could have been in any 
temptation at all. It may now be necessary, however, to fol¬ 
low Sir Robert Groyland to the library, aud tc^ reveal to* tife* 
reader all that*Mrs. Barbara was so anxious to learn. 

Ho found Mr. Radford, booted and spurred, standing, with 
his tall, bony figure, in as easy an attitude as it could assume, 
by the fire-pis.ee; and the baronet’s first question was, “ In the 
name of heaven. Radioed, what has become of Edith? Neither 
she nor the carriage hitve returned.” 

. “Oh! yes, the carriage has, half an hour ago!” repliecWiE-r 
Radford; “ and I met the iiorses going back as I came. Didn’t 
yon got my message which I sent by tiKf coachman?” 

“ No, I must have been at dinner,” answered Sir Robert 
•Groyland, “ and the fools did not give it to me.” 

“ Well, it is no great matter,” rejoined Mr. Radford, in tb« 
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possible tone. “ It was only to say that I was coming 
over, and would explain to yon all alont Miss Croyland.” 

„ “ But where is she! Why did she not comet” demanded 
her father, with somejof the old impetuosity of his youth. 

“ She is at my house,” answered the other, deliberately; 
“I thought it would be a great deal better, Croyland, to ljfing 
her there at once, as you left to me the decision of where the 
marriage was to be. She could bp quite as comfortable there 
as here. My son will be up to-morrow; and the marriage can 
take place quietly, without any piece of work, Now, here it 
would be difficult to manage it; for, in the first place, it would 

dangerous for my son. You have got a stranger in the 
'house, and a whole heap of servants, who cannot be trusted. 
I have arranged everything for the marriage, and for their 
going off quietly on their little^ tour. We shall soon get a 
pardon for this affair with the dragoons; and that will be all 
settled.” 

Sir Robert Croyland had remained mute; not with any calm 
or tranquil feelings, but with indignation and astonishment. 
“ Upon my life and soul,” he cried, “ this is too bad 1 Do 
you mean to say, sir, that you have ventured, without my 
knowledge or consent, to change my daughter’s destination, 
and take her to your house when I wished her to be brought 
here?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Radford, with the most perfect 
calmness. 

“ Well then, sir,” exclaimed the baronet, irritated beyond 
all endurance; “I have to tell you, that you have committed 
a.jffiss, insolent, and unjustifiable act; and I t have to insist 
that she be brought back here this very night.” 

“ Nay, my dear friend, nay,” replied Mr. Radford, in a half 
jeering tone. “ These are harsh words that you use; but yon 
must hear me first, before I pay any attention to them.” 

“ I want to hear nothing, sir,’’ cried Sir Robert Croyland, 
his anger still carrying him forward. “But if you do not 
sfcml her back to her own home, I will get horses over from 
Tenterden, and bring her myself. Her slavery has not yet 
commenced, Mr. Radford.” 

“ I shall not be -able to bring her over,” answered Mr. 
Radford, still maintaining the same provoking coolness; “be- •• 
cause, in ease of her return, I should be obliged to use my 
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horses myself, tp lay certaii) important Ifacts, which we Iy>tb 
know of, before a brother magistrate.” 

He paused,*and Sir Robert Croyland winced. But still in-, 
dignation was uppermost for the time; anchrapidly as lightning 
the thoughts of resistance passed through? his miad. “ This 
man’| conduct is too bad,” he said to himself. “ After such 
a daring act as this, with his character blackened by so many 
stains, and so clear a case of revenge, the magistrates will 
surely hardly listen *o him.” But as he continued to reflect, 
timidity, the habitual timidity ff many years, began to mingle 
with and dilute his resolution; and Mr. Radford, who kuew 
him to the very heart, after having suffered him to reflect just 
long enough to shake his firmness, went on in a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent tone, saying, “Come, Sir Robert! don’t be unreasonable; 
and before you quarrel irretrievably with an old friend, listen 
quietly to what he has got to say.’’ 

“Well, sir, well,” said Sir Robert Croyland, casting him¬ 
self into a chair, “ what is it you have got to say?” 

“ Why, simply this, my dear friend,” answered Mr. Rad¬ 
ford; “ that you are not a Ware of all the circumstances, and' 
therefore cannot judge yet whether I have acted right or 
wrong. You and I have decided, 1 think, that there can no 
longer be any delay in the arrangement of our affairs. I put 
it plainly to you yesterday, that it was to be now or never; 
and you agreed that it should be now. Yon brought me your 
daughter’s consent in the afternoon; and so far the matter was 
settled. I'don’t want to injure you; and if you are injured, 
it is your own fault—” 

“ But I gave no consent,” said Sir Robert Croyland, “ then 
she should be taken to yonr house. The circumstances, the 
circumstances, Mr. Radford 1” 

“ Presently, presently,replied his companion. “ I take 
it for granted, that, when you have pledged yourself to a thing, 
you are anxious to accomplish it. Now I tell*you, there was 
no sure way of accomplishing this, bnt that which I «have 
taken. Do you know who i3 the commander of this drago*;* 1 
regiment which is down here? No: but I do. Do you know 
who is the man, who, Me a sub-officef J' the customs, at¬ 
tacked our friends yesterday morning, took some fifty of them 
prisoners, robbed me of some seventy thousand founds, and is 
now hunting after my son, as if he were.a fox? No: but I ao; 

z 
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am] I will tell'you who he is: one Harry Layton, whom you 
mayh^ve hearcT'of; now, Lientenantf-Oolonel Sir Henry Layton, 
Knight of the Bath, forsooth!” 

Sir Robert Croylfnd gazed upon him in astonishment; but, 
whatever were his 'other sensations, deep grief and bitter re¬ 
gret mingled with them, when he thought that dircnm.«*unccs 
should ever have driven or tempted him to promise his daugh¬ 
ter’s hand to a low, dissolute, unprincipled villain, and to put 
a fatal barrier between her and one whom he had always 
inown to be generous, honourable, and high principled, and 
who had now gained snch distinction in the service of his 
country. He remained perfectly silent, however; and the 
expression of surprise and consternation which his countenance 
displayed, was misinterpreted by Mr. Radford to his own ad¬ 
vantage. 

“Now, look here, Sir Robert,” he continued; “if your 
daughter were in your house, you could not help this young 
man having some communication with her. He has already 
been over at your brother’s, and has seen her, I doubt not. 
'Here, then, is yonr fair daughter, Miss Zara; your guest, Sir 
Edward Digby, his intimate friend, I dare say; all your 
maids and half yonr men servants, even dear Mrs. Barbara 
herself, with her sweet meddling ways, would all be ready to 
fetch and carry between the lovers. In short, our whole 
plans would be overturned; and I should be compelled to do 
that which would be very disagreeable to me, and to striae at 
this upstart Henry Layton through the breast of S'ir Robert 
Croyland. In my house, he can have no access to her; and 
th:ugh some mischief may already have been dono, yet it can 
go no further.” 

“ Now I understand what you mean by revenge,” 3aid the’ 
baronet, in a low tone, folding his hands together. “ Now I 
understand.” 

“ Well, but have I judged rightly or wrongly?” demanded 
Mr. Radford. 

“•‘Rightly, I suppose,” said Sir Robert Croyland, sadly. 
“It'can’t be helped: but poor Edith, how does she bear it?” 

“Oh! very well/' answered Mr. Radford, quietly. “ She 
cried a little at first, and when she found where they were 
going, asked the coachman what he meant. It was my coach¬ 
man. von know, not yours: and so he lied, like a good, honest 
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fellow, and said yon were waiting for her at my IMtee. ^ was. 
obliged to make up a littl* bit of a story too,«and tell her you 
knew all about it, but that wa3 no great harm; for I was 
resolved yon should know all about it, vay soon.” 

“ Lied like a good honest fellow 1” murmured Sir Robert 
Croyjpnil, to himself. “ Well,” he continued, aloud, “ at all 
events I must come over to-morrow, and try to reconcile the 
poor girl to it,” 

“Do se, do so,” answered Mr. Radford; “and in the 
mean time, i must be off, for.I’ve still a good deal of work to 
do to-night. Did you see, they have withdrawn the dragoons 
from the wood? They knew it wonld be of no use to keep 
them there. So now, good night: that’s all settled.” 

“All settled, indeed,” murmured Sir Robert Croylaod, as 
Mr. Radford left him; and, for nearly half an hour after, he 
continued sitting in the library, with his bands clasped upon 
his knee, exactly in the same position. 
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OHAPTEB XXXL 

Sir Edward Digby did not take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity which Mrs. Barbara’s abs$ice afforded him. This may 
seem extraordinary conduct in a good soldier and qnick aud 
ready man; but he had bis reasons for it. Not that he was 
beginning to hesitate, as some men do, when, after having 
quite made up.their minds, they begin to consider all the perils 
of their situation, aud retreat, without mfich regard for their own 
consistency, or the feelings of the other persons interested. 
But no, Digby justly remembered that what he had to say 
might require some time, and that it might produce some 
agitation. Moreover, he recollected that there are few things 
So-.lisagreeablc on earth, as being interrupted at a time when 
people’s eyes are sparkling or in tears, when the cheek is 
flushed or deadly pale; and as he knew not when Mrs. Barbara 
might return, and certainly did not anticipate that she would 
be long absent, he resolved to wait for another opportunity. 

When he found minute after minute slip by, however, he 
began to repent of his determination; and certainly, although 
the word love never passed his lips, something very -like ttie 
reality shone ont in his eyes. Perhaps, had Zara been in any 
wfvbqr usual mpods, more serious words might Jjave followed. 
Had she been gay and jesting, or calm and thoughtful, a thou¬ 
sand little incidents might have led on naturally to the unfold¬ 
ing of the heart of each. But, on the contrary! she was 
neither the one nor the other. She was evidently anxious, 
apprehensive, ill at, ease; and though she conversed rationally 
enough for a person whose mind was in such a state, } et she 
ik 'irrntly turned her eyes towards the door of the adjoining 
room, from which the sound of her father’s voice and that of 
Mr. Itadford might sthl be heard. 

Sir Edward Digby endeavoured to gain her attention to 
himself, as much with a view to withdraw it from unpleasant 
enacts as anything else and it was very natural that, with 
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one so fair and so excellent, one possessing so much bright¬ 
ness, in spite of a few little spots, it was natural that his torfe 
should become tenderer every minute. At length, however, 
she stopped him, saying, “ I am very anxious just now. 1 
fear there is some mischief going on tlrcre, whi«h we cannot 
prevent, and may never know. Edith’s absence is certainly 
very strange; and I fear they may foil us yet.” 

In a minute or two afters- Mrs. Barbara Croyland returned, 
but in such a flutter that she spoilt her embroidery, which she 
snatched up to cover her agination, dropped her finest scissors 
and broke the point off, and finally ran the needle into her 
finger, which, thereupon, spotted the silk with blood. She 
gave no explanation, indeed of all this emotion, but looked 
several times at Zara, with a meaning glance; and when, at 
length, Sir Robert Croyland entered the drawing-room, his 
whole air and manner did not tend to remove from his 
daughter’s mind the apprehension which his sister’s demeanour 
had cast over it. 

There is a general tone in every landscape which it never 
entirely loses; yet how infinite are the varieties which stuf- 
shine, and cloud, and storm, and morning, evening, and noon, 
bring upon it; and thus with the expression and conduct of 
every man, although they retain certain distinctive character¬ 
istics, yet innumerable are the varieties produced by the moods, 
the passions, and the emotions of the mind. Sir Robert 
Croyland was no longer irritably thoughtful; but he was 
stern, gloomy, melancholy. He strove to converse, indeed; 
but the effort was so apparent, the pain it gave him so evident, 
that Sir Edward Digby felt, or fancied, that tys present vVasf' 
a restraint. He had too much tact, however, to show that he 
imagined such to be th<; case; and he only resolved to retire 
to his own room as soon as he decently could. He was wrong 
in his supposition, indeed, that his host might wish to commu¬ 
nicate something privately to Zara, or to Sirs. Barbara. Sir 
Robert had nothing to tell; and therefore the presence of Sir 
Edward Digby was rather agreeable to him ■ thin n«y J as 
shielding him from inquiries, which it might net have’suited 
him to ■■.nswer. He would have talked it he could, and would 
have done his best to make his house agreeable to his young 
guest; but his thoughts still turned; with ali the bitterness of 
smothered anger, to the indignity «he had suffered, and he 
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aake4 himself, again and again, “Will the time ever come, 
when I shall have vengeance for 'all this?” 

The evening passed gloomily, and in consequence slowly; 
and at length, when ,the clock showed that it still wanted a 
quarter to tea, Digby 1 rose and.bade the little party good night, 
saying that he was somewhat tired, and had letters to write. 

“ I shall go to bed too,’’ said Sir Robert' Oroyland, ringing 
for his candle. But Digby quitted the room first; and Zara 
could not refrain from saying, in a low tone, as she took leave 
of her father for the night, and, went out of the room with 
him, “ There is nothing amiss with Edith, I trust, my dear 
father?” 

“Oli! dear, no!” answered Sir Robert Croyland, with as 
careless an air as he could assume. “ Nothing at all, but that 
she docs not come home to-night, and perhaps may not to¬ 
morrow.” 

Still unsatisfied, Zara sought her own room; and when her 
maid had half performed her usnal functions for the night, she 
dismissed her, saying, that she would do the rest herself. 
Viien alone, however, Zara Croylabd did not proceed to un¬ 
dress, but remained thinking over all the events of the day, 
with her head resting on her hand, and her eyes cast 
down. The idea of Edith and her fate mingled with other 
images. The words that Digby had spoken, the increas¬ 
ing tenderness of his tone and manner, came back to me¬ 
mory, and made her heart flutter with sensations unknown 
till then. She felt alarmed at her own feelings; she knew 
not -well what they were; but still she said to herself, at 
et>ery pause qf thongbt, “It all nonsense 1„ He will go 
away and forget me; and I shall forget him I These soldiers 
have always some tale of love for every woman’s ear. It is 
their habit, almost their nature.” Bid she believe her own 
conclusions? Not entirely; but she tried .to believe them, 
and that was enough for the present. 

Some minutes after, however, when a tight knock was heard 
St the dooV, she started almost as if some one had struck her; 
and Fancy, who is always drawing upon improbability, made 
her believe, for an insiJht, that it might be Digby. She said,' 
“Come in,’’ however, with tolerable calmness; and the next 
instant, the figure of her aunt presented itself, with eagerness 
in her looks and importame in her whole air. 
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“My dear diild!” she said, “I did not know whether your 
maul was gone; but I am very happy she is,dor I have some¬ 
thing to tell*yon of very great importance indeed. What do 
yon think that rasoal Radford has done?” and as she spoke, 
she sank, with a dignified air, into a ch*r. 

“T really can’t tell, my dear aunt,” replied Zara, not a little 
surprised to hear the bad epithet which her aunt applied to a 
gentleman, towards whom ‘she usually displayed great polite¬ 
ness. “I am sure ho is quite capable of anything that is 
bad.” 

“Ah! he is very much afraid of me, and what he calls my 
sweet meddling ways,” said the old lady; “bat, perhaps, if I 
had meddled before, it might have been all the better. I am 
sure I am the very last to meddle, except when there is an 
absolute occasion for it, as yon well know, my dear Zara.” 

The last proposition was put in some degree as a question; 
but Zara did not think fit to answer it, merely saying, “ What 
is it, my dear aunt? I am all anxiety and fear regarding 
Edith.” 

“Well you may be, iny love,” said Mrs. Barbara; a. ad 
thereupon she proceeded to tell Zara, how t he had overheard 
the whole conversation between Mr. Radford and her brother, 
through the door of the library, which opened into the little 
passage, that ran between it and the rooms beyond. She did 
not say that she had put her ear to the keyhole, but that 
Zara took for granted, and indeed felt somewhat like an ac¬ 
complice, while listening to secrets which had been acquired 
by such means. , 

Thus almost everything that had passed in^lhe library, wltfi 
a few very short variations and improvements, but with a 
good deal of comment, and a somewhat lengthy detail, was 
communicated by Mrs. Barbara to her niece; and when she 
had done, the old lady added, “ There, my dear, now go to 
bed and sleep upon it; and we will talk it all over in the 
morning, for I am'determined that my niece shall not be 
treated in such a way by any vagabond smuggler like-that. 
Dear me l one cannot tell what might happen, with Edith shut 
up m his house in that way. Talk th my meddling, indeed I 
He shall find that I will meddle now towsome purpose 1 Good 
night, my dear love; good nightl” But airs. Barbara stop- 
• ped at the door, to explain to Zar# that she had not told her 
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before, “ Because, yon know,” said the good ?ady, “I could 
hot speak of sn«h things before a stranger, like ? Sir Edward 
Digby; and when he was gone, I didn’t dare say anything to 
your father. Think pf it till to-morrow, there’s a dear girl, 
and try and devise sotae plan.” 

“I will,” said Zara, “I will-,” but as,soon as her.aunt 
had disappeared, she clasped her hands together, exclaiming; 
“ Good heaven! what plan can I form? Edith is lost! They 
have her now completely in their power. Ohl that I had 
known this before Sir Edward Digby went to sleep. He might 
have gone over to Layton to-morrow, early; and they might 
have devised something together. Perhaps he has not gone 
to rest yet. He told me to throw off all restraint, to have no 
ceremony in case of need. Layton told me so, too; that I 
might trust in him, that he is a man of honour. Oh! yes, I 
am sure he is a man of honour: but what will he think? He 
promised be would think no harm of anything I might be 
called upon to do, and I promised I would trnst him. I will 
go I He can speak to me in the passage. No one sleeps near 
ttFoverhear. But I will knock softly; for though he said he 
had letters to write, he may have gone to bed by this time.” 

Leaving the lights standing where they were, Zara cast on 
a long dressing-gown, and crept qnietly out into the passage, 
taking care not to pull the door quite to. All was silent in 
the house; not a sound was heard; and with her heart beating 
as if it would have burst through her side, she approached &ir 
Edward Digby’s door, but there she paused. Had sire not 
oaused, but gone on at once, and knocked, all would have been 
1vdil;Jor, so for from being in bed, he was rtting calmly 
reading. But ladies’ resolutions, and men’s, are made of very 
much the same materials. The instant her foot stopped, her 
whole host of woman’s feelings crowded upon her, and barred 
the way. First, she thought of modesty, and propriety, aud 
decency; and then,'though she might have overcome the whole' 
of that squadron for Edith’s sake, the remembrance of many 
wordy that Digby had spoken, the look, the tone, the manner* 
all rose^again upon her memory. She fg't that he was a lover; 
and putting her hand tfttier brow, she murmured: “I cannot; 
no, 1 cannot. Had he-been only a friend, I would. I will see 
him early to-morrow. I will sit up all night, that I may not 
sleep, and miss the opportunity; but I cannot go to night;” 
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and, returning as quietly lo her own chamber as she had come 
thence, she^ shut the door and locked it*'"She had never 
looked it in her life before, and she knew not why she, did it. 

Then, drawing the arm-chair to the hearth, Zara Croylaud 
trimmed the fire, wrapped herself up a# warmly’ as she could, 
and putting out one of the candles, that she might not be left 
in darkness by both being burnt out together, she took up a 
book and began to read, f rom time to time, during that long 
night, her eves grew heavy, and she fell asleep; but something 
always woke her. Either her own thoughts troubled her in 
dreams, or else the book fell out of her hand, or the wind 
shook the window, or the cold chill that precedes the coming 
morning disturbed her; and at length she looked at her watch, 
and, finding it past five o’clock, she congratulated herself at 
Saving escaped the power of the drowsy god, and, dressing in 
haste, undrew the curtains, and looked out by the light of the 
dawning day. When she saw the edge of the sun coming up. 
she said to herself, “ He is often very early. I will go down.” 
But, bethinking herself that no time was to be lost, she hurried 
first to her maid’s room, and waking her, told her to see *S:r 
Edward Digby’s servant as soon as he rose, and to bid him 
inform his master that she wanted to speak with him in the 
library. “ Speak not a word of this to any one else, Eliza,” 
she said; and then, thinking it necessary to assign some rea¬ 
son for her conduct, she added, “I am very anxious about my 
sister; her not coming home yesterday alarms me, and I want 
to hear more.” 

“Oh! dear, you needn’t frighten yonrself, Miss Zara,” re¬ 
plied the mai'i “ I dare say there’s nothingjtbe matte*.” * 

“ But I cannot help frightening myself,” replied Zara; and 
going down into the library, she unclosed one of the shatters. 

The maid was very willing to gratify her young lady, for 
Zara was » favourite with all; but thinking from the look of 
the sky, that it would be a long time before the servant rose, 
and having no such scruples as her mistress, she went quietly 
away to his room, and knocked at his door, saying, “ Pwisb 
you would get up, Mr. # Somcrs, I want to speak with ydh.” 

Zara remained alone for twenty minutes in the library, or 
not much more, and trien she heard Digby’s^tep in the pas¬ 
sage. There was a good deal of alarm ind surprise in his 
look* when he entered; but his fair #>mnanion’s tale was soob 
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t^ld, -and that sufficiently explained her sodden call for hk 
presence, He nlade no comment at elie moment, bat replied, 
“ Wait for me here one instant I will order my horse, and 
be back directly,” 

He was spfcedily by her side again; and then, taking her 
hand in his, he said, “I wish I bad known this last night. 
Yon need not have been afraid of disturbing me, for I waa up 
till nearly one.” ‘ 

Zara smiled. “You do not know,” she answered, “how 
near I was to yonr door, with the, intention of calling you.” 

“ And why did yon not?” asked Digby eagerly. “Nay, 
you must tell me, why you should hesitate when so much was 
at stake.” 

“I can bnt answer, because my heart failed me,” replied 
Zara. “You know women’s hearts are weak foolish things.” 

“Nay,” said Digby, “you must explain further. Why 
did your heart fail you? Tell me, Zara. I cannot rest satis¬ 
fied unless yon tell me.” 

“ Indeed, there is no time nowfor explanation,” she replied, 
feeling that her admission had drawn her into more than she 
had anticipated; “your horse will soon be here; and there is 
not a moment to lose.” 

“ There is time enough for those who will,” answered Digby, 
in a serious tone; “you promised me that you would not hesi¬ 
tate, whenever necessity required you to apply to me for counsel 
or aid; you have hesitated, Zara. Could you doubt me, could 
yon he apprehensive, could you suppose that Edwarct Digby 
would, in word, deed, or thought, take advantage of your 
gCnewus confidence?” u , 

“No, nol oh, not” answered Zara, warmly, blushing, and 
trembling at the same time, “ I did not, I could not, after all 
yon have done, after all I have seen. No, no; I thought you 
would think it strange; I thought—” 

“Then yon supposed I would wrong yon in thought!” he 
replied, with some mortification in his manner; “ you do not 
know‘me yet.” 

“ Oh! yes,.indeed I do,” she answered, feeling that she was 
getting further and further into difficulties; and then slm added,' 
with one of her. sudden bursts of frankness, “I will tell you 
how it was, candidly and truly. Just as I was at yonr door, 
pad about to knock, theumpmory of several things you had 
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said, inadvertently, perhaps, crossed my mind; and, thpngh I 
felt that I conld go at «any hour to consults a friend in stteh 
terrible cirdlimstances, I could not, no, 1 cogld not do so with 
a—with one— You see what harm you have done by such 
fine speeches 1” 

SJie thought that by her last words she had guarded her¬ 
self securely from any immediate consequences of this unreserved 
confession , but she was mistaken. She merely hurried ou' 
what might yet have rested for a day or two. 

Sir Edward Digby took Jier other hand also, and held it 
gently, yet firmly, as if he was afraid she should escape from 
him. “ Zara,” he said, “dear Zara, I have done harm, by 
speaking too much, or not enough. I must remedy it by tho 
only means in my power. Listen to me for one moment, for 
I cannot go till all is said. You must cast off this reserve, you 
must act perfectly freely with me; I seek to bind you by no 
engagement, I will bear my doubt; I will not construe any¬ 
thing you do as an acceptance of my suit; but you must know, - 
nay, you do know, you do feel, that I am your lover. It was 
doubt of your own sensations towards me, that made you hesi¬ 
tate; it was fear that you should commit yourself to that 
which you might, on consideration, be indisposed to ratify. 
You thought tiiat I might plead such confidence as a tacit 
promise, and tiiat made you pause. But hear me, as I pledge 
myself, upon my honour, as a gentleman, that if yon act fear¬ 
lessly and freely in the cause in which we are both engaged— 
if yon confide in me, trust in me, and never hesitate to put 
yourself, as you may think, entirely in my power, I will never, 
look upon anything as plighting you to me the sligiiicst-d^- 
gree, till I hear you say the words, ‘JDigby, I am yours,’ if 
ever that happy nay should come. In the mean time, however, 
to set you entirely free from all apprehension of wbat others 
may say, l hold myself bound to yon by every promise that 
man can make; and this very day 1 will ask your father’s ap¬ 
probation of my suit*. Bnt I am well aware, though eirenm- 
■ .stances have shown me, in a marvellous .^hort time, your 
heart and mind is cqijal to your beauty, yet it is not t# be ex¬ 
pected that such a being can be won in a few short days, and 
that I must wait in patience, not witfcont hope, indeed, bnt 
with no presumption. By your conduct at least, I shall know 
wfiethet 1 have gained your estgei*; your love, perhaps, may, 
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fallows and now I leave yon, to serve your (Safer and my 
fi&nd to the bestSf my power.” , 

Thus saying, he raised her hand to his lips," kissed it, and 
moved towards the door. 

There was H sad sti aggie in Zara’s breast; but as he was 
laving his hand npon the lock, to open it, she said, “ Digby—. 
Dig by—Edward 1” 

He instantly turned, and ran towards her: for her face had 
become very'pale. She gave him her hand at once, however: 
“ Kind, generous man!” she said; “you must not go without 
hearing my answer. Such a pledge cannot be all on one part. 
1 am yonrs, Digby, if you wish it; yet know me belter first 
before yon answer; see all my faults, and all my failings. 
Even this must show yon how strange a being I am: how un¬ 
like other girls, how unlike, perhaps, tho woman you would 
wish to call your wife!” 

“Wish it!” answered Digby, casting his arm round her, 
“ from my heart, from my very soul, Zara. I know enough, 
I have seen enough, for I have seen you in circumstances that 
bring forth the bosom’s inmost feelings; and though you are 
unlike others, and I have watched many in their course: that 
very dissimilarity is to me the surpassing charm. They are 
all art, you are all nature, ay, and nature in its sweetest and 
most graceful form; and I can boldly say, I never yet saw 
woman whom I should desire to call my wife till I saw you. 
I will not wait, dear girl; bnt pledged to you as vou are 
pledged to me, will not press this subject farther on yon, till 
.your sister’s fate is sealed. I must, indeed, speak with your 
father "at once, ^hat there maybe no mistake, »ao misappre¬ 
hension; bnt till all this sad business is settled, we are brother 
and sister, Zara; and then a dearer bond.” 

'• “ Oli! yes, yes; brother and sister!” cried Zara, clinging to 

him at the name which takes fear from woman’s heart, “ so 
will we be, Edward; and now all my doubts and hesitations 
will be at an end. 1 shall never fear more to seek you when 
it is niedful. ” 

“ Anil my suit will bo an excuse and a reason to all others, 
for free interviews, and' solitary rambles, and private confe¬ 
rence, and every dear “comm union,” answered Digby, pleased, 
and yet almost amazed at the simplicity with which she lent 
herself to the magic of a vttord, when the heart led her. 
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Bat Zara saw he was a .little extending the brother’s.pri\|- 
lege; and with a warm #heek but smiling lip, she answerro, 
“ There, Jc<#ve. me now; I see you are learned in the art. of 
leading on from step to step. Go on your way, Edward; 
and, oh! be kind to me, and do not mkke me feel this new 
situation too deeply at first. There, pray take away your 
arm; none but a father’s or a sister’s has been there before; 
and it makes my heart bea, as if it were wrong.” 

But Digby kept it where it was for a moment or two longer, 
and gave a few instants to, happiness, in which she shared, 
though it agitated her. “Nay, go,” she said, at length, in a 
tone of entreaty, “ and I will lie down and rest for an hour; 
for I have sat up all night by the fire, lest I should be too 
late. * You must go, indeed. There is your horse npon the 
terrace; and we must not be selfish, but remember poor Edith 
before we think of our own happiness.” 

There was a sweet and frank confession in her words that 
pleased' Digby well; and leaving her with a heart at rest on 
his own account, he mounted his horse and rode rapidly away 
towards the quarters of Sif Henry Layton. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

The reader has doubtless remarked—for every reader -who 
'peruses a book to any purpose twist remark everything, inas¬ 
much as the most important events are so often connected 
with insignificant circumstances, that the one cannot bo 
understood without the other; the reader has doubtless re¬ 
marked, that Mr. Radford, on leaving Sir Robert Croyland, 
informed his unhappy victim, that he had still a good deal of 
business to do that night. Now, during the day he had, as 
may well be judged from his own statement of all the prepara¬ 
tions he had already made, done a great deal of very important 
business; but the details of his past proceedings I shall not 
enter into, and only beg leave to precede him by a short time, 
to the scene of thosafarther operations which he had laid out 
as the close of that evening’s labours. It is to the lone house, 
as it was called, near Iden Green, that I wislf tp conduct my 
companions, and a solitary and gioomy-looking.Spot it was, at 
the time 1 speak of. All that part of the country is now very 
thickly inhabited: the ground bears nearly as large a popula¬ 
tion as it can support; and though there are still fields, and 
'woods, and occasional waste places, yet no such events could 
now happen as*• those which occurred eighty <nr a hundred 
years ago, when one might travel miles, in various parts of 
Kent, without meeting a living soul. ..The pressure of a large 
population crushes ont the bolder and more daring sorts of 
Crime, and leaves small cunning to effect, in secret, what 
cannot be accomplished openly, under the police of iimume*' 
rable eyes. 

Blit it was not so in those days; and the lone house neat’ 
Iden Green, whatever it was originally* built for, had become 
the refuge and the lurking-place of some of the mo./t fierce 
mad lawless mew in “the country. It was a large building, 
with numerous rooms and passages; and it had stables behind 
it, but no walled court-y&’d,; for the close sweeping, round of 
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the wood, a $art of whioh stni exists in great beauty, wta 
a convenience on which* its architect seemed to have caWn- 
lated. Standing some way off the high road, and about half 
a mile from Oollyer Green, it was so sheltered by trees that, 
on whichever side approached, nothing* could 1 3 seen but the 
top ,of the roof and part of a garret-window, till one was 
within a short distance of the edifice. But that garret- 
window had its advantages', for it commanded a view over a 
great part of the country, on three sides, and especially gave 
a prospect of the roads in tiya neighbourhood. 

The building was not a farm-house, for it had none of the 
requisites; it oould not well be a public-house, though a sign 
swung before it; for the lower windows were boarded up, and 
the owner or tenant thereof, if any traveller whom he did not 
know, stopped at his door, which was, indeed, a rare occur¬ 
rence, told him that it was all a mistake, and cursing the 
sign, vowed he would have it cut down. Nevertheless, if the 
Ramleys, or any of their gang, or, indeed, any members of a 
similar fraternity, came thither, the doors opened as if by 
magic; and good accommodation for man and horse was %ure 
to be found within. 

It was also remarked, that many a gontleman in haste 
went in the re, and was never seen to issue forth again till he 
appeared in quite a different part of the country; and, had 
the master of the house lived two or three centuries earlier, 
he might on that very account have risked the faggot, on a 
charge of dealing with the devil. As it was, he was only 
suspected of being a coiner; but in regard to that charge- • 
history has l*fi no evidence, pro or con. 

It was in this house, however, on the evening of the day 
subsequent to the discomfiture of the smugglers, that six men 
were assembled in a small room at tbe back, ail of whom had, 
more or it is, taken part in the struggle near Woodehurch. The 
two younger Ramlejr’s were there, as well as one of the princi¬ 
pal members of their gang, and two other men, who had been 
engaged in carrying smuggled goods from the coast, as It regu¬ 
lar profession;, but who were, in other respects, mu(Jh more 
respectable persons than those by whom they were surrounded. 
At the head of the table, however, wa% tby most important 
pejsonage of the whole: no other than Richard RadfordJiim- 
sclf, wh*.- had joined his coinuadas an hour or two before. 
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T«e joy and excitement of his escape from the tfood, the tem- 
powiry triumph wiich he had obtained over the vigilance of 
the soldiery, and the effect produced upon a disposition natu¬ 
rally bold, reckless, and daring, by the sudden change from 
imminent per 1 , to cotaparative security, had all raised his 
spirits to an excessive pitch; and, indeed, the whole p^rty, 
instead of seeming depressed by their late disaster, appeared 
elevated with that wild and lawless* mirth, which owns no tie 
or restraint, reverences nothing sacred or respectable. Spirits 
and water were circulating freelj amongst them; and they 
were boasting of their feats in the late skirmish, or commenting 
upon its events, with many a jest and many a falsehood. 

“The major did very well, too,” said Ned liamley, “for 
he killed one of the dragoons, and wounded another, before he 
went down himself, poor devill” 

“ Here’s to the major’s ghost!” cried yonngKadford, “ and 
I’ll try to give it satisfaction by avenging him. We’ll have 
vengeance upon them yet, Ned.” 

“ Ay, upou all who had any concern in it,” answered Jim 
liamley, with a meaning look. 

“ And first upon him who betrayed us,’’ rejoined Richard 
Iladford; “ and I will have it, too, in a way that shall punish 
him more than if we flogged him to death with horse-whips, 
as the Sussex men did to Chater, at the Flying Bull, near 
Hazlemere.” 

The elder of the two Ramley’s gave a look towards the 
men who were at the bottom of the table; and Richard Rad¬ 
ford, dropping his voice, whispered something to Ned liamley, 
who replied alou^l, with an oath, “ I’d have takeq, my revenge, 
whatever came of it.’’ 

“No, no,’’answered Radford, “the red-coats were too near. 
However, all’s not lost, that’s delayed. I wonder where that 
young devil, Little Starlight’s gone to. I sent him three hours 
ago to Cranbrook w'lth the clothes, and told him to come-back 
and tell me if she passed. She’ll not go 'now, that’s certain; 
for she would be in the dark. Have you any notion, Ned*' 
how many men we could get together in, case of need?’’ 

“ Oh, fifty or sixty!” said one of the men from the bottom 
of the table, who seemed inclined to have his share in the con¬ 
versation, as soon as it turned upon subjects with which he 
was familiar; “there are *wven or eight hid away .down at 
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Craubrook, and nine or ten at Tencierden, with some of thf 
goods, too.” 

“ Ah, thal’s well!” answered young Radtord; “ 1 thought 
all the goods had been taken.” 

“ Oh! dear no,” replied Jim Ramley, “ive’ve g>t a thousand 
pounds’ worth in this house, and I dare say double as much 
is scattered about in differen' hides. The light things were 
got off; but they are the mist valuable.’’ 

“I’ll tell you what, my men,” cried young Radford, “as 
soon as these'soldiers are gonp down to the coast again, we’ll 
all-gather together, and do some devilish high thing, just to 
show them that they are not quite masters of the country yet. 
I’ve a great mind to bum their inn at Woodchnrch, just for 
harbouring them. If we don’t make these rascally fellows fear 
us; the trade will be quite put down in the county.” 

“I swear,” exclaimed Ned Ramley, with a horrible bias- 
phemy, “that if I can catch any one who has peached, even 
if it be but by one word, I will split his head like a lobster.” 

“And I, too!’’ answered his brother; and several others 
joined in the oath. 

The conversation then took another turn, and while it went 
on generally around the table, young Radford spoke, several 
times in a low voice to the two who sat next to him, and the 
name of Harding was more than once mentioned. The glass 
circulated very freely also; and although none of them became 
abs iutcly intoxicated, yet all of them were more or less 
affected by the spirits, when the boy whom we have called 
Little Starlight, crept quietly into the room, and approached 
Mr. Radford. 

“She’s not come, sir,” he said; “I waited a long while, 
'and then went and asked # the old woman of the shop, telling 
her that I was to be sure and see that Kate Clare got the 
bundle; but she said that she certainly wouldn’t come to¬ 
night.” 

“ That’s a good boy,*’ said young Radford. “ Go and tell 
the people to bring us some candles; and then I’ll give*you 
a glass of Hollands for, your pains. It’s getting infeAially 
dark,” he continued, “ and as nothing more is to bo done to¬ 
day, we may as well make a night of it.” * 

“ No, no,” answered one of the men at the bottom of the 
1 table, *“ l’y£.had enough, and I shajl §o and turn in.” 

A A 
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Nobody opposed him; and he and his companion soon after 
left them. A smile passed round amongst the rest as soon as 
the two had shut the door. 

“ Now those puny fellows are gone,” said Jim llamley, “ wo 
can say what-we like.h First, let us talk about the goods, Mr. 
Radford, for I don’t think they are quite safe here. They had 
better be got up to your father’s as soon as possible, for if the 
house were to be searched, we eouM get out into the wood, but 
they could not,* 

“Hark!” said young Radford; “there’s some one knock¬ 
ing hard at the house door, I think.” 

“ Ay, trust all that to Obadiah,” said Ned Ramley. “ He 
won’t open the door till he sees who it is. ” 

The minute after, however, old Mr. Radford stood amongst 
them; and he took especial care not to throw any damp upon 
their spirits, but rather to encourage them, and make light of 
the late events. He sat down for a few minutes by his son, 
took a glass of Hollands and water, and then whispered to his 
hopeful heir that he wanted to speak with him for a minute. 
Tlife young man instantly rose, ami led the way ont into the 
room opposite, which was vacant 

“By heaven, Dick, this is an awkward job!” said his fa¬ 
ther; “the loss is enormous, and never to b<j recovered.” 

“ The things are not all lost,” answered Richard Radford. 
“ A great quantity of the goods are about the country. There’s 
a thousand pounds’ worth, they say, in this house.’’ 1 

“ We must have them got together as fast as possible.” 
said Mr. Radford, “and brought up to our place. AH that is 
here had bette*>be sent up about three o’clock in the morning.” 

“ I’ll bring them up myself,” replied his son. 

“No, no, no!” said Mr. Radford;, “you keep quiet where 
you are, till to-morrow night.” 

“Pooh, nonsense,” answered the young man; “ I’m not at 
all afraid. Very well, very well, they shall come up, and I’ll 
follow to-morrow night, if you think I can be at the Hall in 
safety.” 

“ I’ don’t intend you to be long at the Hall,” answered Mr. 
Radford: “ you must take a trip over the sea, my bay, til? we. 
can make sure <t e a pardon for you. There! you need not look 
so blank. You shan’t go alone. Come up at eleven o’clock; 
■* lan you will find Edith (?royland waiting to give yo„u her hand. 
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the next day.. Then a post-caaise and fcme^ and a good tigi 
boat on the beach, and you are landed in Usance in no* tn 
Everything's ready, evAything is settled; and with 1 her for¬ 
tune, you will have enough to live like a prince, till you can 
come back here.” . 

All this intelligence did not seem to give Richard Radford 
as much satisfaction as his father expected. “ I would rather 
have had little Zara, a devilish dcall” be replied. 

“Very likely,” answered his father, with Jia countenance 
changing, ard his brow growing dark; “ but tnat won’t do, 
Dick. We have had enough nonsense of all sorts; and it 
must now be brought to an end. It’s not the matter of the 
fortune alone; but I am determined that both you and I shall 
have revenge.” 

, “ Revenge!” said his son; “ I don’t see what revenge hae 
to do with that.” 

“ Fll tell you,” answered old Mr. Radford, in a low tone, 
but bitter in its very lowness: “The man who so cunningly 
surrounded you and the rest yesterday morning, who took all 
my goods, and murdered, many of our friends, is that ycry 
Harry Layton, whom you’ve heard talk of. Ho has come 
down here on pufpose to ruin you and me, if possible, and tc 
marry Edith Croyland; but he shall never have her, by—,’' 
and he added a fearful oath which I will not repeat. 

“ Ay, that alters the case,” replied Richard Radford, wit! 
a demoniacal smile; “ohl I’ll marry her, and make her happy, 
as the people say. But I’ll tell you what, I’ll have my revenge, 
too, before 1 go, and upon one who is worse than the othei 
fellow; I mean the man who betrayed us all.” 

“Who is that?” demanded the father. 

“ Harding,” answered young Radford, “ Harding.” 

“ Are you sure that ft was he?” asked the old gentleman; 
“ I have suspected him myself, but I have no proof.” 

“But I have,” replied his son; “he wa»seen several nights 
before by Little Starlight, talking for a long while with this 
very colonel of dragoons upon the cliff. Another rngn wai 
With him, too, most likely Mowle; and then, again, ygsterdaj 
evening, some of these good fellows, who were on the look-ou 1 
to help me, saw him speaking to a dragoon officer at Widow 
Clare’s door; so he must be a traitor, or they Vould have takei 
him,” 
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j‘Thgn he deserves to be shot,'’ said old Radford, fiercely; 
“b,’$ take care, Pick, you had better not do it yourself. 
You’ll find' him difficult to get at, and may be caug’t,.” 

“ Laave him to me; leave him to me,” answered his hope¬ 
ful son; “ I’ve 6 a plan in my head that will punish him better 
than a bullet. But the bullet he shall have, too, for all the 
men have sworn that they will take his blood; but that Can 
be done after I'm gone.” 

“ But what’s jour plan, my boy?” asked old Mr. Radford. 

“Never mind, never mind I” answered Richard < “I’ll find 
means to execute it. I only wish those dragoons were away 
from llarboume Wood.” 

“ Why, they are,” exclaimed his father, laughing. “They 
were withdrawn this afternoon, and a party of them, too, 
marched out of Woodchitrch, as if they were going to Ashford. 

I dare say, by this time to-morrow night, they will be all 
gone to their quarters again.” 

“Then it’s all safe!” said his son; and after some more 
conversation between the two, and various injunctions upon 
the part of the old man, as to cautioc and prudence, upon the 
part- of the young one, they parted for the time. Young Rad¬ 
ford then rejoined his companions, and remained with them 
till about one o’clock in the morning, when the small portion 
of smuggled goods which had been saved, was sent off, escorted 
by two men, towards Radford Hall, where they arrived 
safely, and were received by servants well accustomed to such 
practices. They consisted of only one horse-ioad, indeed, so 
that the journey was quickly performed, and the two men re¬ 
turned b.efore five. Although Richard Radford had given his 
father every assurance that he would remain quiet, and take 
every prudent step for his own concealment, his very first acts 
showed no disposition to keep his word. Before eight o’clock 
in the morning, he, the two Ratnlevs, and one or two other 
men, who had come B in daring the night, were out amongst 
the fields and woods, “reconnoitring,” as-they called it; but 
with a ,spirit in their breasts which rendered them ready for , 
any r isit and criminal act that might suggest itself. Thus' 
occupied, I shall for the present leave them, and show more o' 
their proceedings at a future period. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Having now led the history of a great part of the personages 
in our drama up to the satoe point of time, namely, the third 
morning after the defeat of the smugglers, we may as well turn 
to follow out the course of Sir Edward Digby, on a day that 
was destined to be eventful to all the parties concerned. On 
,arriving at Woodchurch, he found a small body of dragoons, 
ready mounted, at the door of the little inn, and two saddled 
horses, held waiting for their riders. Without ceremony, he 
entered, and went up at once to Layton’s room, where he found 
him, booted and spurred to set out, with Mowle, the officer, 
standing by him, looking on while Sir Henry placed.some 
papers in a writing-desk and locked them up. 

The young commander greeted his friend warmly; and then, 
turning to the officer of customs, said, “ If you will mount, 
Mr. Mowle, 1 will be down with you directly;” and as soon 
as Mowle, taking the hint, departed, he continued, in a quick 
tone, but with a faint smile upon his countenance, “ I know 
your errand, Digby, before you tell it. Edith has been trans¬ 
ferred to the good charge and guidance of Mr. Radford; but 
that has only prepared me to act more vigorously than ever. 
My scruples in Sir Robert Croyland’s account are at an end. 
Heaven and earth 1 Is it possible that a man can be so 
criminally weak, as to give his child up; a sweet, gentle girl 
like that, to the charge of such abase unprincipled scoundrel!” 

“Nay, nay, we must do Sir Robert justice,” answered 
Digby. “It was done without his consent; indeed, against 
his will; and a more impudent and shameless piece of^rickery 
was never practised. You must listen for one moment, 
Layton, though you seem in haste;’’ and he proceeded to 
detail to him, as succinctly as possible, ail that had occurred 
between Mr. Radford and Edith’s father *.n the preceding 
eveoing, stating his authority, and whence Zara h ad 
her'ipfiw.tlation. 
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‘‘That somewhat alters the ease, indeed;” answered Layton; 
“but it must not alter my conduct. I am, indeed, in haste, 
Digby' for I hope, ere two or three hours are over, to send 
the young scoundrel, for whose sake all this is done, a prisoner 
to the gaol. Mowle has somehow got information of where 
he is, from undoubted authority, he says; and we are away to 
Iden Green, in consequence. We hall get more information 
by the way; and I go with the party for a certain distance, in 
order to be at hand, in case of need; bnt, as it do-'S not do for 
me, in’my position, to take upon' me the capture of half-a- 
dozen smugglers, the command of the party will rest with 
Cornet Joyce. We will deal with Mr. Radford, the father, 
afterwards. Bnt, in the mean time, Digby, as your information 
certainly gives a different view of the case, from that which l 
had before taken, yon will greatly oblige me if yon can contrive 
to ride over to Mr. Croyland’s, and see if you can find Mr. 
Warde there. Beg him to let me have the directions he pro¬ 
mised, by four o’clock to-day; and if you do not find him, leave 
wosil to that effect, with Mr. Oroyknd himself.” 

“ You seem to place great faith in Warde,” said Sir Edward 
Digby, shaking his head. 

“ I have cause, I have cause, Digby,” answered his friend. 
“ Bnt I must go, lest this youth escape me agam.” 

“ Well, God speed you, then!” replied Digby. “ I will go 
to Mr. Croyland at once, and can contrive, I dare say, to ret 
back to Harbourne by breakfast time. It is not abovo two or 
three miles round, and I will go twenty at any time, to serve 
you, Layton.” 

Sir Edward Digby found good Mr. Zachary 'Oroyknd walk¬ 
ing about iu his garden, in a state of irritation indescribable. 
He, also, was aware, by this time, of what had befallen his 
niece; and such was his indignation, that he could scarcely find 
it in his heart to be even commonly civil to any one. .On Sir 
Edward Digby delivering his message, ns he found that Mr. 
WawVs was not there, the old gentleman burst forth, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ What have I to do with Warde, sir, or you friend either, 
sir? Your friend’s a fool! He might have vw'&ed out or 
that door with Edith.Croyland in his hand; and that’s no light 
prize, let me tell you; but he chose to be delicate, and gentle¬ 
man iy, and all that sorf of stupidity, and you see what hat 
come of it., And now, forsooth, he sends over to ask advice 
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and directions from Warde. Well, I will tell the man* if lfsee 
him, though heaven ©njy knows whether tlfct will Ije thwcaso 
or not.” 

“ Sir Henry Layton seems to place great confidence in Mr. 
Warde,” replied Digby, “ which I trust may lc justified.” 

ill’. Croyland,, looked at him sharply, for a moment, from 
under his cooked hat, and then exclaimed, “Pish! you are a 
fool, young map. There, don’t look so fierce. I’ve given 
over fighting for these twenty years; and, besides, yon wouldn’t 
come to the duello with little Zara’s uncle, would you? Ha, 
ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha!” and he laughed im¬ 
moderately, but splcnetieally enough at the same time. “ But 
I ought to have put my meaning as a question, not as a pro¬ 
position,” he continued. “ Are yon such a fool as not to know 
'the difference between an odd man andamadmaD, an eccentric 
man and a lunatie? If so, you had better get away as fast as 
possible; for you and I are likely soon to fall out. I under¬ 
stand what you mean about Warde, quite well; but I can tell 
you, that if you think Warde mad, Pm quite as mad as he is, 
only tiiat bis oddities lie all on the side of goodness and philan¬ 
thropy, and mine now and then take a different course, lint 
get you gone, get you gone; you are better than the rest of 
them, I believe. I do hope and trust you’ll marry Zara, and 
then you’ll plague each other’s souls to my heart’s content.” 

He held his hand ont as he spoke; and Digby shook it, 
faughirig good-humouredly; but, ere he had taken ten steps 
towards the door of the bouse, through which ho had to pass 
before he could mount his horse, Mr. Croyland called after 
him. “Dig^iy, Digby 1 Sir Eddardl Eldest son I* I say, 
how could you be such a fool as not to run that fellow through 
the stomach when you had him at your feet? Yon see what a 
quantity of mischief has come of it. You are all fools together, 
you soldiers, I think; but it’s true, a fotd does as well as any¬ 
thing else to be shot at. How’s your shoulder? Better, I 
suppose.” 

“ I have not thought of it for the last two days, replied 
J>igby. 

“ Wen, ttiat will do,” said Mr. Croyhnd. “ Cured by the 
first intention. There, you may go; 1 don’t want you. Only, 
pray tell my brother that I think him a« great a r aspe d as old 
<Badfor;> He’ll know how mush that means. One’s a weak 
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rascal,' and the other’s a strong one; that’s the bnly difference 
between .them; iEhd Robert may fit, on which cap he likes 
best.” 

Digby did not think it necessary to stop to justify Sir Robert 
Crovland in h)s brother's opinion; but, mounting his horse, he 
rode back across the country towards Harboprne as fast ps be 
could go. He reached the house before the #sual breakfast 
hour; but he found that everybody there hpd been an early 
riser as well as himself; the table was laid ready for break¬ 
fast ; and Sir Robert Croyland was waiting in tne drawing¬ 
room with some impatience in his looks. 

“ I think I am not too late, Sir Robert,” said Digby, taking 
out his watch, and bowing with a smile to Zara and Mrs. 
Barbara. 

“ No, oh dear! no, my yonng friend,” replied the baroncf; 
“ only in such a house as this, breakfast is going on all tho 
morning long; and I thought you would excuse me, if 1 took 
mine a little earlier than usual, as I have got some way to go 
this morning.’ 

This was said as they were entering the breakfast-room; 
but Sir Edward Digby replied, promptly, “ I must ask you to 
spare me five minutes before you go, Sir Robert, as I wish to 
speak with you for a short time.” 

His host looked uneasy; for he was in that nervous aud 
agitated state of mind, in which anything that is not clear and 
distinct seems terrible to the imagination, from the conscious¬ 
ness that many ill-defined calamities arc liangiug over us. He 
said, “ Certainly, certainly 1” howover, in a polite tone; but ho 
swallotVcd his breakfast in haste; and the yoqpg officer per¬ 
ceived that his host looked at every mouthful he took as if likely 
to procrastinate the meal. Zara’s face, too, was anxious aud 
thoughtful; and consequently he hurried his own breakfast as 
fast as possible, knowing that the signal, to rise would be a 
relief to all parties. 

“If you will come into my little room, Sir Edward,” said 
the master of the house, as soon as he saw that his guest wqs 
ready,I shall be very happy to hear what you have to say.” 

Sir Edward Digby followed in silence; and, to iJl the truth, 
his heart beat a yood deal, though it was not one to yield upo'h 
i f%hjt occasions. 

“I will not detain yo a t moment, Sir Robert,-” he sjj/J, 
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when they had entered, and tne door was shut, “ or what* I 
have to sav will be easily answered. I %m sensible, «hat 
yesterday my attention to your youngest daughter must have 
been remarked by yon, and, indeed my manner altogether 
must have shown yon, and herself also? that Wool differently 
towards her and other women. I do not think it would be 
right to continue such conduct for one moment longer, without 
your approbation of my suit; and I can only farther say, that 
if you grant me your sanction, I feel that I can love her deeply 
and well, that I will try to make her happy to the best of my 
power, and that-my fortune is amply sufficient to maintain her 
in the station of life in which she has always moved, and to 
make such a settlement upon her as I trust will be satisfactory 
to yon. I will not detain‘you to expatiate upon my feelings; 
but such is a soldier’s straightforward declaration, and 1 trust 
you will countenance and approve of my addressing her.” 

Sir Robert Croyland shook him warmly by the hand. 
“My dear Sir Edward,’’ he said, “you are your father’s own 
son; frank, candid, and honourable. He was one of the most 
gentlemanly and amiable men I ever knew; and it will ‘give 
me heartfelt pleasure to see my dear child united to his son. 
But, indeed, I must deal with you as candidly.” He hesi¬ 
tated for a moment or two, and then went on, “ Perhaps you 
think that circumstances here are more favourable Ilian they 
njplly are. Things may come to your knowledge—thiugs may 
have trj {je related, Zara’s fortune will be—” 

Sir Edward Digby saw that Sir Robert Croyland was 
greatly embarrassed; and for an instant, for love is a very 
irritable sort *f state, at least for the imagination, and'he was 
getting over head and ears in love, notwithstanding all his 
good resolutions; <or an instant, I say, he might think that 
Zara had been engaged before, and that Sir Robert was about 
to tell him that it was not the ever-coveted, first freshness of 
the heart he was to possess in her love, even if it were gained 
entirely. But a moment’s thought, in regard to her father’s 
situation, together with the baronet’s last w'ords, dispelled that 
unpleasant vision, and’he replied, eagerly, “ Oil-! my (Tear sir, 
tjpit eiin make no difference in my estimation. If I can ob¬ 
tain her full and entire love, no external eiJenmstance what¬ 
soever can at all affect my views. I only desire he r ^aiid ,.’,' 
^.No^ternal circumstances whatsoever!” said Sir’Robert 
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'Croyland, pansing on the words. • “Are yon sire of your own 
fiftnness, Sir Edward Digby? If her father were to till yon 
he is a ruined man; if he had many circnmstsfncos to relate 
which might make it painful to you to connect yourself with 
him; I do net say^tfeat it is so; but if it were?” 

“Rather an awkward position,” thought Sir Edward 
Digby; but his mind was fully n>ade np, and he replied, with¬ 
out hesitation, “ It would still make no difference in my eyes, 
Sir Robert, I trust that none of these terrible things are the 
case, for your sake; but I should despise niyself if, with 
enough of my own, I made fortune any ingredient in my con¬ 
siderations, or if I could suffer my love for a befog perfectly 
amiable in herself, to be affected by the circumstances of her 
family.” • 

Sir Robert Croyland wrung his hand hard; and Digby felt 
that it was a sort of compact between them. “ I fear I must 
go,” said Zara’s father, “ and therefore I cannot explain more; 
but it is absolutely necessary to tell you that all my unmort¬ 
gaged property is entailed, and will go to my brother, that 
Edith’s fortune is totally independent, and that Zara has but 
a tithe of what her sister has.” 

“ Still I say, as I said before,” replied Digby, “ that no¬ 
thing of that kind can make any difference to me; nor will 1 
ever suffer any consideration, not affecting your daughter per¬ 
sonally, (and I beg this may be clearly understood,) to make 
any change in my views. If I can win her love, her entire, 
full, hearty love, with your sanction, she is mine. Have 1 
that sanction. Sir Robert?” 

“ Dully, and-from my heart,” replied Sir Robert Croyland, 
with the unwonted tears coursing over his cheeks. “Co to 
her, my dear-friend; go to her, and-make what progress you 
may, with my best wishes. This is, indeed, a groat happi¬ 
ness, a great relief!” 

Thus saying, he followed Sir Ed ward,Digby out of tlie room, 
and mounting a new horse which had been brought up from 
his bailiffs, he rode slowly and thoughtfully away. As he 
went, a faint' hope, nay, it could hafdly be called a hope, a 
vague, wild fancy of explaining his whole sitii'auiSn to Sir 
Edward DigbyV anci gaining the blessed relief of confidence 
jed-^rusel, arose in Sir Robert Croyland’s breast. 

Alaal what an unhafrpy state has been brou$A abs’tiHby 
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the Ipng accumulation of sin and deceit which has gathered 
over human ^society; that no man can trust Mother fully; that 
we dare not*confide our inmost thoughts to any; that there 
should be a fear, the necessity for a fear, of showing the un¬ 
guarded heart to the near and dear; tlfej^everj man should, 
according to the most accursed axiom of a corrupt world, live 
with his friend as if be wei£ one day to be his enemy! Oh! 
truth, and honour, and sincerity! Ob! true Christianity! 
whither are ye gone? Timidity soon banished such thoughts 
from the breast of Sir Robert Croyland, though there was 
something in the whole demeanour of his daughter’s lover 
which showed him that, if ever man was to be trusted, he 
might trust there; and had he known how deeply Digby was 
already acquainted with much that concerned him, he might, 
perhaps, have gone one step farther, and told him all. As it 
was, he rode on, and soon gavo himself np to bitter thoughts 
again. 

In the mean time, Sir Edward Digby returned to Zara and 
Mrs. Barbara in the drajriu’g-room, with so well satisfied a 
look, that it was evident to both, his conversation with Sir 
Robert had not referred to any unpleasant subject, and had 
not had any unpleasant result. He excited the elder lady’s 
surprise, however, and produced some slight agitation in tho 
younger, by taking Zara by the hand, and in good set terms of 
almost formal courtesy, requesting a few minutes’ private 
audience. Her varying colour, and her hesitating look, showed 
her lover that she apprehended something more unpleasant than 
he had to say; and lie whispered, as they went along towards 
tho library, “4t is nothing; it is nothing but*t.o tell )ou what 
I have done, and to arrange our plan of campaign.” 

Zara looked up ia his'face with a glad smile, as if his words 
took some terror from her heart; and as soon as he was in 
the room, he let go her hand, and turned the key in such a 
manner in the door, that the key-hole could not serve the pur¬ 
pose of a prospective glass, even if it might that of^an ear- 
trumpet. 

Forgive me, dear iSara,” be said, “if I take care to secun 
qt"- defences; otherwise, as yonr good auut is perfectly eertaii 
that I am about to fall on my knees, and male my declaration 
she* might be seized with a desire to witness the scamviot 
Tt^a»u-that it has been perforate! already. But not to sa; 
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'more,” he continued, “ on a subject on which you have kindly 
and frankly self a lover’s heart at jrest, let me only till you 
that your father has folly sanctioned my suit, u&ich I know, 
after what you have said, will not be painful to you to 
hear.” 

“ I was sure he would,” answered Zara,; “not that .he en¬ 
tered into any of my aunt’s castles in the air, or that he di¬ 
vined my schemes, Digby; but, doubtless,,he wjphcs to see a 
fortuneless girl well married, and would have been content 
with a lover for her who might not have suited herself quite 
so well. You see I deal frankly with yon, Digby, still; and. 
will do so both now and hereafter, if you do not check me.” 

“ Never, never will 11” answered Sir Edward Digby; “it 
was so you first commanded my esteem, even before my love; 
and so you will always keep it.” 

“Before your love?” said Zara, in an unwontedly serious 
tone; “your love is very young yet, Digby; and sometimes I 
can hardly believe all this to be real. Will it last? or will it 
vanish away like a dream, and leave me waking, alone and 
solrowful?’’ 

“ And yours for me, Zara?” asked her lover; but then ho 
added quickly, “no, I will not put an unfair question: aud 
every question is unfair that is already answered in one’s, 
own heart. Yours will,I trust, remain firm for me; so mine, 

I know, will for you, because we have seen each other under 
circumstances which have called forth the feelings, and dis¬ 
played fully all the inmost thoughts which years of ordinary 
intercourse might not develope. But now, dear Zara, let us 
speak* of our dameanour to each other. It wii>, perhaps, give 
us greater advantage if you treat me, perhaps, as a favoured,, 
but not yet as an accepted lover. J will appear willingly a3 
your hmnble slave and follower, if you will, now and then, let 
me know in private that I am something dearer; and by keep¬ 
ing up the character with me, which ^has gained you your 
uncle’s commendation as a fair coquette, you may, perhaps, 
reconcile Mrs. Barbara to many things, which her not ions .of 
propriety might interfere with, if they were done as between 
the betrothed.” 

“I fear I sbsil manage it but badly, Digby,” she answereca < 
“It was very easy to play the coquette before, whep no 
Jeeper feelings were engtgtyl, when I cared for n^iuc, f-Jija 
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all were indifferent to mi. It nlight be natural to me, then; 
but I d|> not think I could play the coquette *rith the man J 
loved. At all* events, I sAould act the part but badly, and 
should fancy he was always laughing at me in his heart, and 
triumphing over poor Zara Croyland, whetj he knqjv right well 
that he had the strings of the puppet in his hand. However, 
I will dt> my best, if J'ou wish it; and I do believe, from-know¬ 
ing more of this house than /on do, that yourplan is a good 
one. The airs I h.-fve given myself, and the freedom I have 
taken, have bean of service both to myself and Edith; to her 
1/ many ways, and to myself fn keeping from me all serious 
addresses from men I could not love. Yours is the first pro¬ 
posal I bare ever had, Digby; so do not let what my uncle 
* as said, make you believe that you have conquered a queen 
it hearts, who has set all others at defiance.” 

“No gentleman was ever refused by a lady," answered 
Digby, laying a strong emphasis on each nonn-substantive. 

“So, then, you were quite sure before you said a word!” 
cried Zara, laughing. “ Well, that is as frank a confession 
as any of my ownl And ye» you might have been mistaken-; 
for esteeming yon as I did, and circumstanced as I was, I 
would have trusted you as much, Digby, if you had been 
pe'-rely a friend.” 

“ But you would not have shown me the deeper feelings 
of your heart upon other indifferent subjects,” replied her 
lover* 

Zara blushed and looked down; then suddenly changed the 
course of the conversation, saying, “ But you have not told 
me what Layton thought of all this, and what plans you have 
formed. What if to be done? Was he not deeply grieved 
"aid shocked?” 

Sir Edward Digby told her all that had passed, and then 
added, “I intend now to send out my servant, Somers, to re¬ 
connoitre. lie shall way-lay Layton on his rtturu, and bring 
me news of his success; If this youth be safely lodged in 
,-aol, his pretensions are at an end, at least for the present; 

‘ A If he again escape, I Jhink, ere noon to-morrow, 1 must 
interfere " .1 have now a better right to do so than I 
htjjftLvtherto had; and what I have heard from flther quarters 
pul enable me to speak boldly, even to y our father, dear one, 
whhonfi committing cither vou or Edith.” 
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'* ' * 

. Zara paused and thought; but all was still dark on every 
side, and she corld extract no ray of light from the ; ;loom, 
Digby did not fail (as how could a lover neglect?) to try to 
lead her mind to pleasanter themes; and he did so in some 
degree. BuJ; we have been too long eaves-dropping upon pri¬ 
vate intercourse, and we will do so no more. The rest of the 
day passed in that mingled light and shade, which has a finer 
interest than the mere broad sunshine, till the return of Sir 
Robert Croyland, when the d@p sadness that overspread his 
countenance clonded the happiness of all the rest. 

Shortly after, Zara saw her lover’s servant ride up the 
road, at considerable speed; and as it wanted but half an hour 
to dinner-time, Digby, who marked his coming also,- . t tired to 
dress. When he returned to the drawing-room, there was a 
deeper and a sterner gloom upon his brow than the fair girl 
had ever seen; but her father and aunt were both present, 
and no explanation could take place. After dinner, too, Sir 
Robert Croyland and bis guest returned to the drawing-room 
together; and though tire cloud was still upon Digby’s coun¬ 
tenance, and he was graver than he had ever before appeared, 
yet she whom he loved could gain no tidings. To her he was 
still all tenderness and attention ; but Zara could not play the 
part she had undertaken; and often her eyes rested on hi# 
face, with a mute, sad questioning, which made her aunt say 
to herself, “ Well, Zara is in love at last I” 

Thus passed a couple of hours, during which not above ten 
words were uttered by Sir Robert Croyland. At length, lights 
were brought in, after they had been for some time necessary; 
and rt the end^of abont ten minutes more, the sound of several 
horses coming at a quick pace was heard. The feet stopped 
at the groat door, the bell rang, and voices sounded in the 
hall. The tones of one, deep, clear and mellow, made both 
Zara and her father start; and in a minute after, the butler 
entered (he was an old servant) saying, in a somewhat em¬ 
barrassed manner, “ Colonel Sir Henry Layton, sir, wishes to 
speak with yon on business of importance.’’ 

“ Who, w,So?’’ demanded Sir Robert, “ Sir Henry Layton! 
Well, well, take him in somewhere!” • *" 

He rose fror- his chair, but staggered perceptibly for a _ ' 
ment; then, overcoming the emotion that he could not but 
feelfTfiS steadied himselfjby the arm of his chair,, and If f t ‘ho 
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room. Zara gfteed at i/igby, anti he at her he loved; bufthia 
night |Mrs. Barbara thought fit to sit wher§ she was; and 
Digby, appr<jaching Zara’s seat, bent over her, whispering, 
“Layton has a terrible tale to tell; but not affecting Edith. 
She is safe. What more he seeks, I do pot knoy,” 
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the Murcctait. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

After parting with Sir Edward Digby at Wbodchttrch, Henry' 
Layton had ridden on at a quick pace to Park- gat®, and thence 
along the high road, to Cranbroolt. He himself was habited 
in the undress of his regiment, though with pistols at his 
saddle, and a heavy sword by his side. One of his•zt.wants 
followed him similarly accoutred, and an orderly accompanied 
the servant, wjjile by the young officer’s side appeared our 
good friend Mr. Mowle, heavily armed, with the somewhat 
anomalous equipments of a riding officer of customs in those 
(lavs. At a little distance behind this first group, came Cornet 
Joyce, and,his party of dragoons; and in this order they all 
passed through Cran brook, about nine o’clock; but a quarter 
of a mile beyond the little tefvn they halted, and Mowle rode 
on for a short way alone, to the edge of Bangley Wood, 
which was now close before them. There he dismounted, aqd 
went in amongst the trees; but he was not long absent, for in 
less than five minutes he was by the colonel’s side again. 
“All’s right, sir,’’ he said, “the boy assures me that tb*;y 
were all there still, at six this morning, and that their captain, 
Itadford, does not move till after dark, to-night. So now wo 
shall !i*ve th« worst fellows amongst them: the two Ham ley 8 
and all.” 

“ Well then,* answered Layton, “you had bttter go on at 
once with the party, keeping through the wood. I will remain 
behind, coming on slowly; and if wanted, you will find me some¬ 
where in the Hanger. Cornet Joyce has his orders in Regard 
to surrounding the house; but of course he must act according 
to circumstances!” 

Xo more words were needed: the psyty of dragoons moved 
on rapidly, with Mowle at their head; and Layt-A "tegr pass¬ 
ing for a few miqutes on the road, dismounted, and giving 
rein to the servant, walked slowly on into the wood, telling 
♦^e twcr&en who accompanied him to follow. There wa& at 
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that time, as Ihere is now, i -ueiieve, a broad road through 
Hangjey Wood, leading into the cross-road fi%m Biddendeu,to 
Goudhurst; ebut at that period, instead of being tolerably 
straight and good, it was very tortnons, rough, and uneven. 
Along this forest path, for so it might b® called, # the dragoons 
had taken their way, at a quick trot; and by it their young 
colonel followed, with hia arms crossed upon his chest; and his 
head bent down, in deep and anxious meditation. The dis¬ 
tance across the wood at that psut is nearly a mile; and when 
he had reached the other side^ Layton turned upon his steps 
again, passed his servant and the orderly, and walked slowly 
on the road back to Cranbrook. The two men went to the 
extrerfuf.t'erge of the wood, and looked out towards Idea 
Green for a minute or two before they followed their officer, 
so* that in the turnings of the road, they were out of sight by 
the time he had gone a quarter of a mile. 

Layton’s thoughts were busy, as may be well supposed; 
but at length they were suddenly interrupted by loud, repeated. 
Mid piercing shrieks, apparently proceeding from a spot at 
some distance before him. ’Darting on, with a single glaffco 
behind, and a loud shout to call the men up, he rushed forward 
ilong the road, and the next instant beheld a sight which 
jade his blood boil with indignation. At first, he merely 
oerceived a girl, struggling in the hands of some five or six 
ruffians, who were maltreating her in the most brutal manner; 
jutln another instant, as, drawing his sword, he rushed for¬ 
ward, heVdboguised—for it can scarely be said, he saw—poor 
[fate Clare. With another loud shout to his men to come up, 
le darted on wjjhout pause or hesitation; bur, iris approach 
vas observed; the ruffians withdrew from around their victim, 
md one of them exclaimed, “Bun, run I the dragoons are 
iomingl” 

“ I)— me 1 give her a shot before you go,” cried another, 
‘ or 8116*11 peach.” 

“Let her,” cried yoting Radford; “but here goes-,” and 
;u»uing as he hurried away, he deliberately fired a pistol the 
mliappy girl, lyho was starting up wildly from -the "round, 
itjo *inst: ,r \''-•’VSfeled and fell, some seconds betore Layton 
reach her, for she was still at the dis?anct of a hundred 

ards. 

All "this hod taken place in an inqerseivably short space of 

B s 
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time; but the next minute the panic with whifch the villains 
had been seized subsided a little. One turned to look ' back, 
another turned; they beheld but one man on tiff; road; and 
all the party were pausing, when Layton reached poor Ivate 
Clare, and raised her in his arms. It might have fared ill with 
him had he been alone; but just at that moment the orderly 
appeared at the turn, coming up at the gallop, with the young 
officer’s servant behind him; and not doubting that a large 
party was following, Radford and his companions fled as fast 
as they could. 

“ On after them, like lightning!” cried Layton, as the men 
came np. “Leave the horse, leave the horse, and away! 
Watch them wherever they go, especially the man in Vac green 
coat! Take him if you can: shoot him dead if he resist. Ah! 
my poor girl,” he cried, with the team rising in his eyes, “ thL 
is sad, indeed! Where has ho wounded you?” 

“ There,” said Kate, faintly taking away her hand, which 
was pressed upon her right side; “but that was his kindest 
act. Thank God, I am dying 1” 

'“Nav, nay,” answered Leyton, “I trust not!” But the 
blood poured rapidly out, staining all her dress, which was torn 
and in wild disorder, and so rapidly did it flow that Layton 
clearly saw her words would probably prove too true. Whc 
was that villain?” he cried; “1 will punish him if there bo 
justice on earth 1” 

“ Don’t you know him?” said Kate, her voice growing more 
and more low. “ I thought you were seeking him: Richard 
Radford.” 

“The atrocious scoundrel!” said Layton; and drawing his 
handkerchief from his breast, he tied it tightly over her side, 
trying, though ho saw it was nearly in vain, to staunch the 
blood, while at the same time he supported her against his 
knee, with one arm thrown round her waist. Poor Kate 
closed her eyes with a faint shudder, arid for a moment Lay- 
ton thought she was dead. She appeared to be reviving again, 
how. rer, when a loud voice, not far distant, exclaimed, “ Ija! 
halloo 1 What the devil is this?” ,, 

Layton looked suddenly up, for his eyes lr ‘ Wn beat 
the poor girl’s/acc for several minutes, and then beheiu, ’ 
rying up the road with a look of fury in his countenance, 
Kate’s promised husband^ Harding. With a violent oath t.ka 
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man rushed on' exclainlmg,. “ Elate, -what is all this? Villain, 
have ton misused the girl?” 0 

“liusb, hash!” cried Dayton, with a stern gesture of his 
hand; “she is dying! I would have saved her if I could; 
but, alas! I came too late.” 

The whole expression of Harding’s countenance changed in 
an instant. Grief and terror succeeded to rage; and, catching 
her frantically in his arms, he exclaimed, “ Kate, Kate, speak 
to me! Tell me, who has done this?” 

“ I can tell you,” answered Layton: “ Richard Radford.” 

While he was speaking, Kate Clare opened her eyes again, 
and gazed on Harding’s face, moving her hand faintly round 
and phiffuig it upon his. 

“ Give me that handkerchief from your nock,” said Layton; 
“ If we can stop the blood, we may save her yet. I have seen 
very bad wounds recovered from-” 

“No, nol” said Kate Glare; “thank God, I am dying; I 
would rather diel Harding, I am not in fault: they caught 
me in the wood. Oh! they treated me horribly. Mr. Rad¬ 
ford said it was revenge.* God forgive him! God lorgivo 
him! Rut I would rather die thus in your arms. Do not 
try to stop it; it is all in vain.” 

Layton ami Harding still persisted, however, and bound 
another handkerchief tight over the wound, in some degree 
diminishing the stream of blood, but yet not stopping it 
entfrely. 

“Let carry her to some house,” cried Layton, “and then 
send for assistance. See! her lips are not so pale.” 

“ I will carry- her,” cried Harding, raising hgr iii his power¬ 
ful arms. 

“To my aunt’s, then;. to my aunt’s, Harding,” muttered 
Kate; “ 1 would sooner die there than in any other place.” 
Am! on Harding sped without reply, while Layton, sheathing 
his sword, which lie had cast down, followed him, inquiring, 
“Is it far?” 

“But a step, sir,” answered the smuggler. “Praypcomo 
with us. Tb.jp must be*avenged.” 

‘*It ’^'replied Layton, sternly; “but 1 must stay here 

a minute or two, till you can send soiwboijf to mo to take 
my place, and let my men know where I am when they 
' return.” 
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Harding nodded his headland, then turned his eyes upon 
tjje face of the <)oor gill whom he boro in his arms, hijrryiiig 
op without a moment’s pause, till fie was lost to the young 
officer’s sight. 

It is needless to describe the feelings of a high-minded and 
noble man like Layton, when left alone to meditate over the 
horrible outrage which bad been committed under his very 
eyes. He gave way to no bur.lt of indignation, indeed, but 
with a frowning brow walked back upon tfle road, caught his 
horse without difficulty, and mounting, remained fixed near 
the spot where poor Kate had received her death-wound, like 
a soldier upon guard. In less than ten minutes, a lad ran up, 
saying, “ Mr. Harding sent me, sir.” 

“Well, then, walk up and down here, my good boy,” 
replied Layton, “till some one comes to inquire for me. IP it 
should be a servant, or a single soldier, send him down to the 
place which you came from, and wait where you are till a 
larger party of dragoons come up, when you must tell them 
the same, to go down to me there. If the party come first, 
wait for the servant aud the soldier.” 

Having given these directions, he was turning away, but 
paused again to inquire his way to the place where Harding 
was; and then, pointing to a bundle that lay upon the road? 
he said, “ You had better bring that with you.” 

Following the boy’s direction, as soon as he issued out of 
the wood, Sir Henry Layton turned through a little field to 
the left, and seeing a small farm-house at some distance before 
him, he leaped his horse over two fences to abridge the way. 
Then riding into the farm-yard, he sprang _to the ground, 
looking round tor some one to take his charger. Several men 
of different ages were running about with eagerness and haste 
in their faces. Horses were being led forth from the stable; 
guns were in the hands of several; and one of them, a fine, 
tall, powerful yoitng fellow, exclaimed, as soon as lie saw 
Layton, “We will catch them, sir; we will catch them; and, 

by-, they shall be hanged as high as Hainan for hurting 

the poor dear. girl. Here, take his honour’s horse, Bill.” 

“ Is she still living?” asked Layton. «“’> u^ u . 

“Oh dear, yps, sir!” cried the young man; “she s6eu._«i« 
somewhat better for what mother gave her.” 

“ Weil, then,” rcjoin^l the young officer, “ if you are doing 
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to sertch for these scoifndrals, |allop up to the wood as Mat a% 
you c-an; you will find ray servant and a tfooper watching. 
They will ghre you information of which way the villains are 
gone. I will join you in a minute or two with a stronger 
force.” 

“ Oh, sir, we shall dol we shall do,” cried William Harris; 
“ we‘will raise the whole county as we go, and will hunt them 
down like foxes. Do they think that our sisters and our wives 
are to be iil-nsed and murdered by such scum as they are?” 
and at the same time he sprang upon his horse’s back. Lfyton 
turned towards the house, but met the old farmer himself 
coming out with a great cavalry sword in his hand, and the 
butt eiiu br' a pistol sticking out of each pocket. “ Quick, quick 1 
to your horses!” he cried, “they shall rne the day, they shall 
rite tho dayl Ah! sir, go in,” he continued, seeing Layton; 
“she is telling my wife and Harding all about it; but I can’t 
stop to hear. I will have that young Radford’s blood, if I have 
a soul to be saved I” . 

“ Letter take him alive, and hand him over to justice,” said 
Layton, going into the house. * 

“ 1)—n him. I’ll kill him like a dog!” cried the farmer; 
and mounting somewhat less nimbly than bis son, he put him- 
0 elf at the head of tho whole party assembled, and rode fast 
away towards Ilangley Wood. 

In the mean time Layton entered the kitchen of the farm; 
but*it was quite vacant. Voices, however, were heard speak¬ 
ing abode,' and he ventured to go up and enter the room. 
Three or four women were assembled there round good Mrs. 
Harris’s own b^d, on which poor Kate CIare,was stretched, 
with Harding on his knees beside her, and her hand in his, 
the hot tears of man’s bitterest agony, coursing each other 
down his bronzed and weather-beaten cheek. 

“There, there!’’ said Mrs. Harris; “don’t take on so, 
Harding, you only keep down her spirits. She might do very 
well, if she would but* take heart. You see she is better for 
the cordial stuff I gave her.” 

"Harding mg.de no reply; but Kate Clare faintly s^odk her 
Lead; » T, J Layton, after having gazed on the sad scene for a 
’•m.nent, with bitter grief and indignation* in *iis heart, drew 
back," thinking that his presence would only be a restraint to 
Kate’s family and friends. He mjd»a sign, however, ^o one 
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■of trie women before he wentfwho Mowed 'him out cf the 
room. 

I merely wish to tell yon,” he said, in a lowvoice, when 
the woman joined him at the top of the stairs, “ that I am 
going back to the wopd, to aid in the pursuit of these villains; 
for I can be of no use here, and may be there. If any of my 
people cdme, tell them where to find me; bid them follow me 
instantly, and stop every man oh foot they see quitting the 
wood, till he gives an account of himself. But had you not 
better send for a surgeon?” 

“ One is sent for, sir,” replied the woman; “ but I thiak 
she is not so bad as she was. I’ll take care and tell your 
people. I do hope they will catch them, for this isto<r bad.” 

Without more words Layton went down, remounted his 
horse, and galloped back towards the edge, of the wood. The 
news of what had happened, however, seemed to have spread 
over the country with the speed of lightning; for he saw four 
or five of the peasantry mounted on horseback, already riding 
in the same direction across the fields. Two stout farmers 
joined him as he went, and both were already full of the story 
of poor Kate Clare. Rage and indignation were universal 
amongst the people; but as usual on such occasions, one pro¬ 
posed one plan, and another the other, so that by want o» 
combination in their operations, all their resolution and eager¬ 
ness were likely to be fruitlessly employed. 

Layton knew that it was of little use to argue on such points 
with undisciplined men; and his only trust was in'the speedy 
arrival of the soldiers from Iden Green. When he reached 
the edge of the, wood, however, with his two companions, they 
came upon farmer Harris’s parly, now swelled to twelve or 
thirteen men; and at the same moment his own servant rode 
round, exclaiming, as soon as he saw his master, “ They are 
still in the wood, sir, if they have not come out this way. 
They dispersed so v that we could not follow them on. horse¬ 
back. and we galloped out by different ways to watch.” 

“ They haven’t come here,” cried farmer Harris, “ or we 
should have .seen them. So now we have them safe enough.” 

“ Ride off towards Iden Green,” said Laytoo'to the servant; 
“and direct CoonetvToycc to bring down his men at the 
to the edge of the copse. Let him dismount twelve on the. 
north^i'te of the >vood*>apd, with all the farm-servants ante 
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coon ry people he can colle'ct, sweep it down, while the feat a 
the mounted men advance, on a line, on either side. Sftiy 
I will write;’’ and tearing a leaf out of his pocket-book,'hi 
put down his orders in pencil. 

The man had just galloped away, wlfcn the^y-oung fanner 
William Harris, shouted, “ There they go, there they go 
After them! after them! Tally hoi” and instantly set spurs 
to his horse. Al! the rest but Layton followed at full speed 
but he paused, and, directing his eyes along the edge gf tin 
w # ood, clearly saw, at the distance of somewhat mow; that 
half a mile, three men, who seemed to have issued forth lion 
amop.ifgf, the trees, running across the fields as fast as the] 
could go'. It would seem that they had not been aware of tin 
qumbeis collected to intercept then), till they had advance! 
too far to retreat; but they had got a good start; the country 
was diincult for any but well-trained horses; and darting on 
thej' took their way towards Goudhurst, passing within s 
hundred yards of the spot where the victim of their home 
barbarity lay upon the betl of death. 

Taking the narrow paths, leaping the stiles and gates, they 
at first seemed to gain upon the mass of peasantry who lot 
lowed them, though their pursuers were on horseback and they 
on foot, llut, well knowing the country, the farmers spreat 
out along the small bridle-roads; and, while the bette; 
mounted horsemen followed direct across the fields, the othen 
prepared Jo cut off the ruffians on the right and left. Gra¬ 
dually a semicircle, enclosing them within its horns, was thus 
formed; and all chance of escape by flight was thus cut off. 

Iri this dilouma the three miscreants made%traight toward. 4 
a farm-house, at which they occasionally received hospitality 
in their lawless expeditions, and which bears the name ol 
“Smuggler Farm” to this day; but they know nor that aL 
hearts had been raised against them by (jicir late atrocities, 
and that the very teryint of the farm himself was now one ol 
the foremost in pursuit. Hushing in, then, with no farthei 
ceremony than casting the door open, they locked auTbarred 
it, just as some of the peasantry were closing in ii,,ou them; 
and s*Loii, hurrying to the kitchen, where the fanner's wife, 
his sister, and a servant was collected, Fed fttmley, who was 
the first, exclaimed, “Have you no hide, good dani^?” 
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rmce;' “not for such villains as yon. Give me the spit, 
Madge; I’ve a great mind to run him, through.” Jv T ed R&aley 
drew a pistol from his pocket; but at that moment the window 
was thrown np, the back door of the house was cast open, and 
half-a-dozen of the stout yeomanry rushed in. The smugglers 
saw that .resistance would be vain; but still they resisted;- and 
though, in the agitation of the moment, Ned Ramlcy’s pistol 
was discharged innocuously, he did not fail to aim it at the 
head ^>f young William Harris, who was springing towards 
him. The stout farmer, however, instantly levelled him witji 
the ground by a thundering blow upon the head; and the 
other two men, after a desperate struggle, were likewise, &ikcn 
and tied. 

“Lucky for you it was me, and not my father. Master 
Ramley,” said William Harris. “Ile’d have blown your 
brains out; but you’re only saved to be hanged, anyhow. 
Ay, here he comes! Stop, stop, old gentleman! he’s a pri¬ 
soner; don’t you touch him. Let the law have the job, as 
the gentleman said.” 

“Oh, yon accursed villain! oh, you hellish scoundrel!” 
cried old Harris, kept back with difficulty by his son and the 
rest. “ You were one of the foremost of them. But where 
is the greatest villain of them all? Where’s that limb of the 
devil, vonng Radford? I will have him I Let me go, Will; 
I will have him, 1 say!” T 

Ned Ramley laughed aloud: “You won’t, thojjgh,” he 
answered, bitterly; “he’s been gone this half hour, and will 
be at the sea, and over the sea, before you can catch him. 
You may do with me what you like, but he’s safe enough.” 

“ Some one ride off and tell the officer what he says!” cried 
the farmer. But when the intelligence was conveyed to Sir 
Henry Layton, he was already aware that some of the men 
must have made thair escape unobserved; for his servant had 
met Cornet Joyce and the party of dragoons by the way, and 
with the aid of a number of farm servants from Iden Green 
and its neighbourhood, the wood had been searched with such' 
strictness, that the pheasants, which were at tljftl time nume¬ 
rous there, had flown out in clouds, as if a battue kitcf '.xir 
going on. He mistrusted Ned Ramley’s information, how¬ 
ever; knowing that the hardened villain would find a sor., of 
«ftle in misleading the'pursuers of young Radford even 
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though tafcen mmself.' Ridin| quickly across to the*fann 
then, together with Mojvle and the corned he interrogated 
the men sejrarately, but found they were all in the same story, 
fsom which they varied not in the least; that Richard Rad¬ 
ford had crept ont by the hedges near tlte woodland had gone 
first .to a place where a horse was in waiting for him, and 
thence would make etraight.to the sea-side, where a boat was 
already prepared Instant measures to prevent him from 
executing this plan now became necessary; and Layton 
directed the cornet to hasten away as fast as possible in 
pursuit, sending information from Woodchurch to every point 
of djo,coast where the offender was likely to pass, spreading 
out his fnen so as to cover all the roads to the sea, and only 
leaving at the farm a sufficient guard to secure the prisoners. 

On hearing the latter part of this order, however, farmer 
Harris exclaimed, “No, no, sir; no need of that. We’ve 
taken them, and we’ll keep them safe enough. I’ll see these 
fellows into prison myself; ay, and hanged too, please God I 
and we’ll guard them sure, don’t you be afraid.” 

Layton looked to Mowle, saying, “ I must abide by “-our 
decision, Mr. Mowle.” But the officer answered, “ Oh I you 
you may trust them, sir, quite safely, after all I hear has hap¬ 
pened. But I think, Mr. Harris, you bad better have just a 
few men to help you. You’ve got no place to keep them 
heje; and they must be taken before a magistrate first, before 
they caij \je committed.’’ 

“ Oil! we’ll keep them safe enough,” replied the farmer. 
“We’ll put them in Goudhurst. church, till we can send them 
off, and, iu th* mean time. I’ll have them u§> before Squire 
Broughton. My son’s a constable, so they are in proper 
hands.” 

“ Veiy well,” answered Layton; “in this case I have no 
right to interfere; but, of course, you are Responsible for their 
safe custody.” 

“I say, Mowle,” cried Ned Ramley, in his usual daring 
manner, “ bid them gave mo something to drink, Tor I’m 
deylish thirstv; and i’ll give yon some information,*if you 
will.’.’ ” 

Mowle obtained some beer for him, and^hen demanded, 
“Wall, what is it, Ned?” ' . 

“ W&V, Sniy this,” said Ned BanMey, alter they had held 
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the beer to his lips, and he haa taken a deep draught, /yon 
will,, have your brains blown out, before ten days are ove^,” 

“I .am not afraid,” replied Mowle,“laughing. < 

“ That’s right,” answered Ned Ramley. “ But it will hap* 
pen; for fifty jf us ha.ye sworn it. We have had our revenge 
of your spy, Ilarding; and we have only von to settle yvith 
now.” , 

“HardingI” cried Mowle. “He’s no soy of mine. It 
was not he that peached, you young scoundrel; it was one of 
those whom you trusted more than him.” 

“AhI well,” answered Ned Ramley, indifferently; “then 
he’ll have a sore heart to-night that he didn’t work for. 
But you’ll have your turn yet, Mr. Mowle, so look that you make 
good use of your brains, for they won’t be long in your skull.’’ 

“You are a hardened villain,” said Sir Henry Layton. 
“ You had better march them off as fast as you can, my good 
friends; take them before a magistrate; and above all things, 
get them to prison ero nightfall, or we may have another 
rescue.” 

“No fear; no fear!” answered farmer Hams. “To rescue 
a smuggler is one thing. I never liked to see them taken my¬ 
self ; hut, bloodthirsty villains like these, that would ill use a 
poor, dear, good girl, and murder her in cold blood, why there 
is not a man in the county would not help to hang them. But 
I wish, sir, you would go yourself, and see and stop that 
other great villain. If he isn’t hanged too, I don’t think I 
shall ever rest in my bed again.” 

“ I will do my best, depend upon it,” replied Layton; “but 
I must first, Mr. Harris, go to your house, an,/! see the state 
of that poor girl. I have known her since she was a child, 
and feel for her almost as if she were a sister.” 

“Thank yon, sir; thank you!” cried old Harris, shaking 
him by the hand. “ There, boys,’’ he continued, dashing 
away the tears frdm his eyes; “make a guard, and take 
these blackguards off in the middle of you. We’ll have 
them u,; to Squire Broughton’s at once; and then I must ge 
back, too.” , • 

On his way to the farm, Layton desired Motile to return'to 
Woodchurch, and tc.wait for him there, taking every step 
that he might think necessary, with the aid of Captain Irby.. 
■“I will nbt be long,’’ he,added. 
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“ Fray don’t, sir,'* rejoinefi Mowle; “tt»r we havar otha 
business to do to-night;” and, sinking liis #oico to a whiter, 
he added, '•I’ve got the information I wanted, sir. A part of 
the goods are certainly at Itadlbrd Hall, and if we can seize 
them there, that, with the deposition #f the gien at Wood- 
chntch, will bring him in for the whole offence.” * 

“I shall, very likely, overtake you” by the way,” replied 
Layton. “ But., at all events, I shall be there before four.” 

Most such calculations are vain, however. Layton tnrned 
aside to the Harris’s farm,,where he found poor Kate Clare 
sinking rapidly. The curate of the parish had been sent for, 
and, by his advice, Mr. Broughton, the magistrate, who had 
entdr&btiie house bat two or three minntes before Layton him¬ 
self. Though her voice now scarcely rose above a whisper, she 
made her dying declaration with clearness and accuracy. It 
is not necessary here to give any of the details; but, as she 
concluded, she turned her faint and swimming eyes towards 
Layton, saying, “That gentleman, vsho has always been such 
a good friend to me arid mine, can tell you more, sir, for he 
came up to my help, just as they shot me.” 

The magistrate raised his eyes, and inquired, in a low tone, 
“ Who is he?” 

“ Hir Henry Layton,” replied the poor girl, loud enough for 
that officer to hear; aurl thinking that she asked for him, he 
approached nearer, and stood by Harding’s side. Kate raised 
her hayd a little from the bedclothes, as if she would have 
given it to him, and he took it kindly in his, speaking words 
of comfort. 

“ Thank yigi, sir; thank you, for all you* kindness,” said 
Kate. “I am glad yon have come, that I may wish you good¬ 
bye, and ask you to be.kind to poor Harding, too. it will 
soon be over now'; and you had better all leave me. Not 
you. Hurtling, not you. You must close my eyes, as my poor 
mother is not here.” 

A groan burst from the stout seaman’s breast; and giving 
•pay to all his feelings, he sobbed like a child. Accdfilitig to 
her desire, Layton and Mr. Broughton retired fion: Uffe room; 
and A * young officer informed the magistrate, that the pri¬ 
soners who had been taken were waiting ft* examination at 

his.house. 

“ We sit all want your evidence, <>ir Henry,” said the ma- 
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gistrat*. “ It is absolutely nec jssaiy, if, as I understand, *yoa 
were eye-witness to the murder.” 

Leyton saw the propriety of the magistrate’s d.mawl, and 
he yielded immediately. Bnt the investigation was prolonged 
by several circemstancas; and, what'between the time that it 
took up, and that which had been previously-spent in the pur¬ 
suit. of the murderers, ft was past three o’clock before Layton 
mounted his horse at Mr. Broughton’s door,, He paused for 
an instant at the gate of the Harris’s farm-yard, where a girl 
was standing with tears in her eyes; bnt before ne could ask 
any question, she replied to that which was rising to his lips. 
“ She is gone, sir.” said the girl; “she is gone. She did not 
last half an hour after you were here.” 

With a sad heart, Leyton rode on, passing at a quick pace 
through TIarbourne Wood, and not trusting himself to stop at 
Mrs. Clare’s cottage. The windows, however, were closed; 
and the yonng officer concluded from that circumstance, that 
the tidings of her daughter’s fate must by this time have 
reached the childless widow. Not far beyond her gate, he was 
met by Sir Edward Digby’s servant; bnt eager to arrive at 
Woodchurcb, Layton did not stop to speak with him, and 
Somers, turning his horse with the orderly and his old compa¬ 
nion, Layton’s servant, gleaned what information he could from 
them as he went. 

Notwithstanding all the speed he could nse, however, it was 
half-past four before Layton reached Woodchnrch; and, on 
inquiring for Mr. Warde, he found that gentleman had called, 
but gone awav aeain, saying he would return in an hour. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Such as wohave described in the last chapter, were the fatal 
•vents to which Sir Edward Digby had alluded in the few 
words he had spoken to Zara Croyland; and it may be need- 
lessffio explain to the reader, that he had learned the tale from 
his servant just before he came down to dinner. 

• Sir Kobert Croyland, as we have shown, after some agita¬ 
tion and hesitation, quitted the drawing-room to meet—the 
first time for many years—the son of a man, whom, at the 
instigation of others, he had cruelly persecuted. He paused 
as soon as he got into the passage, however, to summon cou¬ 
rage, and to make up his’mind as to the demeanour width he 
should assume, always a vain and fruitless task; for seldom, 
if ever, do circumstances allow any man to maintain the as¬ 
pect which he has predetermined to affect. Sir Robert Croy- 
Jand resolved to be cold, stately, aud repulsive; to treat Sir 
Henry Layton as a perfect stranger, and if he alluded to their 
former intimacy, to cut the conversation short by telling him 
that, aS all the feelings of those days were at an end, he did 
not wish to revive their memory in any shape. He did not 
calculate, indeed, upon the peculiar state of ^aytou’s mind,, at 
the moment, nqv, nor even upon the effect of his former fa¬ 
vourite’s personal appearance upon himself; and when he 
entered the library and saw the tail, powerful, dignified-look¬ 
ing man, the pale, thoughtful, stem countenance, and the 
haughty air, he felt all his predeterminations vain. 

Layton, on his part, had done the same as Sir Kobert Croy- 
Jand, and in setting out from Woodchurch had rnad» up his 
mind to see in the ma* he went to visit, nothing but*Euith’s 
father, fa trc... him kindly, gently, and with compassion for 
his' weakness, rather than anger at his faults* but as he rode 
alqpg, and conversed yjjith one who accompanied him thither, 
the" memosy of much that Sir Eol^rt Croyland hSd done in 
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formes, days, came painfully bi|ck npoi? him, "and combining 
with his treatment of'‘Edith, raised up bitter and indignant 
feelings that he could have wished to'quell. The scenes which 
he had passed through that day, too, had given a tone of 
sternness to 1 his min$ which was not usual; and the few 
minutes he had waited in the library, when every moment 
seemed of value, added impatience to his otucr sensations! 

The baronet entered as firmly as he could, bowing his head 
and motioning coldly to a chair. Hut Layton did not sit down, 
gazing for an instant on the countenance of Sir Robert, stnick 
and astonished by the change that he beheld. That steadfast 
gaze was painful to its object, and sank his spirit still farther, 
but Layton, the moment after, began to speak, and *t[ie'well- 
known tones of his clear, mellow voice, awakened the recol¬ 
lection of the days when they were once pleasant to hear. 

“ Sir Robert Croyiand,” he said, “ I have come to you 01 ! 
business of importance, in which it is necessary for you to act 
immediately in your magisterial capacity.” 

“ I have no clerk with me, sir,” answered the baronet, in a 
hesitating manner; “at this late hour, it is not usual, except 
under circumstances-” 

“ The circumstances admit of no delay. Sir Robert Croy¬ 
iand,” replied Layton. “As the nearest magistrate, I have 
applied to you in the first instance, and have done so for many 
Other reasons besides your being the nearest ntagUtratc.” 

“ Well, sir, what is your application?” demanded Edith’s 
father. “ I wish, indeed, you had applied to someMnly else 
at this time of night; but I will do my duty: oh, yes, I will 
do my duty I” 

“That is all that is required, sir,” answered the young 
officer. “ My application is for a warrant to search the house 
of one Richard Radford, and I have to tender you, on oath, 
information that customable goods, which have been introduced 
without the payment of duty, are concealed on his premises. 
One moment more, if you please; I have also to apply to you, 
upon sfc.ilar evidence, for a warrant to search his house for. 
his son, Richard Radford, charged with murder; and, in the 
end, if you would allow me to advise you, you ' onld instantly* 
mount your horr\ and superintend the search yourself.”*' 

There was a marked and peculiar emphasis on the. last fpw 
words which Sir Robert Croyiand did not understand. The 
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manner was riof agreeable to lpi, but f was scarcely, perhaps, 
to be expected that it should oe; for where^liad been nothing 
in his own ^o invite tha* kindly candour which opens heatt to 
heart. Ah that had of late years passed between him and’ Sir 
Henry Layton, had been of a repulsive kind. For one youth¬ 
ful error, he had not. only repelled and %hut hit house against 
the*son, but he had persecuted, ruined, and destroyed the 
father, who had no part in that fault. Every reason, too, 
which he had given, every motive ho had assigned, for his 
anger at IRgiry Layton’s pretensions to Edith’s hand, he had 
act at nought, or forgotten <n the case of him whom ho had 
chosen for her husband. Even now, although his manner was 
wavering and timid, it was cold and harsh; and it was a hard 
thing for Henry Layton to assume the tone of kindness towards 
Sir Robert Croyland, or to soften his demeanour towards him, 
with all the busy memories of the past and the feelings of the 
present thronging upon him, on his first return to the house 
where he had spent many happy days in youth. I am paint¬ 
ing a man, and nothing more; and *he could not, and did not, 
overcome the sensations of human nature. „ 

His words did not please Sir Robert Croyland, but they 
somewhat alarmed him. Everything that was vague in his 
present situation, did produce fear; but after a, moment’s 
thought, he replied, coldly, “ Oh dear no, sir! I do not see 
that it is at all necessary 1 should go myself. 1 really thiuk 
the application altogether extraordinary, seeing that it comes 
from, I am led to imagine, the lieutenant-colonel, commanding 
the — regiment of dragoons, quartered in this district, who 
has no primary power, or authority, or even duty in such 
affairs; but cifti only act as required by the (Wiccrs of custolus, 
to whom he. is so far subordinate. Rut still I am ready to re¬ 
ceive. the informations tendered, and then shall decide in regard 
to my own conduct, as the case may require.” 

“ You are wrong in all respects, but 9110 , Sir Robert Crov- 
Iaud,” answered Layton, at once; “I am empowered to act 
very differently from any officer* who has been in command 
•here before me. If my powers are beyond that which the law 
.authorizes, those who gave them are responsible to tfieir coun¬ 
try; out, for .an extraordinary case, extraordinary means ar<^ 
requisite; and as I require of you nothing %ut what the law 
requires, I shall not pfuise to argue, whether I am,exactly tho 
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proper person to makljf the application. It Wight easily be 
lijde by another wM is without; but I have reasons for 
what I am doing, and reasons, believe me,” he ^dded, hfter 
a moment’s pause and reflection, “ not unfriendly to Sir Robert 
Croyland.” 

Again his ^ords add manner were peculiar. Sir Robert 
Croyland.began to feel some apprehension lest he might push 
his coldness too far. But he did not see how he could change 
his tone; and he was proceeding with the ’same distant re¬ 
serve, to repeat that, he was ready to receive the information 
in a formal manner, when Layt&n suddenly interrupted hint, 
after a severe struggle with himself. 

“ Sir Robert Croyland,” he said, “ let us speak a., friends. 
Let griefs and complaints on both sides be forgotten for the 
moment; let us bury, for the time, seven years iu oblivion. 
Look upon me, if it be but for a few minutes, as the Henry 
Layton you knew before anything arose to produce one ill 
feeding between us; for, believe me, I come to you with kindly 
sentiments. Your own fate hangs in the balance at this hour. 
I would decide il favourably for you, if you would let me. 
But, you must shake off doubt and timidity; you must act 
boldly and decidedly, and all will be well.” 

“ I do not understand what you mean, sir,” cried Sir 
Robert Croyland, astonished at bis change of tone, and with¬ 
out time to collect his ideas, and calculate the probabilities. 
“My fate I How can you affect my fate?” -e 

" More than you are aware,” answered Layton; “even now 
I affect your fate, by giving you the choice of at once pro¬ 
ceeding, in the line of your duty, against a bad man who lias 
overruled your bdeter nature too long, by allowing yon to con¬ 
duct the search, which must be instituted either by yourself or 
others. In one word, Sir Robert Croyland, I know all, and 
would serve you, if yon would let me.” 

“You know alll” exclaimed Edith’s father, iii a ,,<JuIl, 
gloomy tone; “you know alll She has told you, then! That 
explains,it; that shows how she retracted her consent; how 
she was .willing, to-day to sacrifice her fa ther. Yon have seen 
her; you have' taught her her part! Yes, ship Jlas betrayed, 
iher parent’s confidence.” 

Layton conld bear no more. Ilimsejf he could have heard 
slandered calmly; but he could not hear such words of her ho 
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loved. “It is lalse!”'| he,said; “sheiciid not betr.ay # your 
confidence! She told me no more tharrwas yeedful to indued' 
me to* release her from bands she was too faithful and true?.to 
break. From her I have heard nothing more, but from others 
I have heard all; and now, Sir Robert Croyland, you have 
chosen your part, I hare but to call in tlfose whtf must lay the 
requited information. Our doty must be done, whatever be 
the consequences; and as yoti reject the only means of saving 
yourself from much grief, though, I trust, not the danger you 
apprehend, w* must act without you;” and he rose and 
walked towards the door. 

“Stay, Layton; stay!” cried Sir Robert Croyland, catch¬ 
ing him edgerly by the arm; “yet a moment; yet a moment. 
You say you know all. Do you know all? all? everything?” 

.“Ahl everything I” answered Layton, firmly; “every 
word that was spoken; every deed that was done; more than 
you know yourself.” 

“ Then, at least, you know I am innocent,” said the old 
man. 

A calm but grave serenity took tlic place, on Sir Henry 
Layton’s countenance, of the impetuous look with which ho 
had last spoken. “ Innocent,” he said “ of intentional mur¬ 
der; but not innocent of rash and unnecessary anger; and, 
oh! Sir Robert Croyland, if I must sav it, most culpable in 
the consequences which you have suffered to flow from one 
hasSy act. Mark me, and sec the result! Your own dear 
child, aAimst your will, is in the hands of a man whom you 
hate, and abhor. You are anxious to make her the wife of a 
being you condemn and despise! The child of the mas that 
your own hand tlew, is now lying a corpse, murdered by him 
to whom you would give your daughter! Your own life 
is ——” 

“What, Kate! Ivate. Clare 1” exclaimed Sir Robert Croy¬ 
land,..with a sudden change coming ovei* his countenances 
“ murdered by Richard Radford!” 

“ By his baud, after the most brutal usage,”«replied 
Layton. 

"Sir Ilqhert’C’oyland sprang to the bell anu rang it vio¬ 
lently, then threw open the door and «alli*l aloud: “My 
horsjpi my horse! saddljj my horse 1 It ir cost me land and 
living, life »ud honour, she shall be avenged!” 1ft added, 
C c 
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tuniiug to Layton, and raising his lie^d ereCb,' the first time 
fer many years. ( “ Mrs over : c the folly and the weakness and 
crime are at an end. I have been bowed and broken, but 
there' is a spark of my former nature yet left. '1 vowed to 
God in heaven that I would ever' protect and be a father to 
that child, asN-an atdnement, as some^r-some compensation, 
however .small, and I will keep my vow.” * 

“Oh! Sir Robert,” cried Layton, taking his hand and 
pressing it in his, “ bo ever thus, and how lnen will love and 
venerate you!” , 

The barrier was broken down,‘-the chain which had so Iqpg 
bound him was cast away; and Sir Robert returned Layton’s 
grasp with equal warmth. “ Harry,” he said, “ I have u done 
you wrong; but I will do so no more. 1 was driven, I was 
goaded along the road to all evil, like a beast driven to the 
slaughter, lint you have done wrong, too, young man; yours 
was the first offence.” 

“ It was,” answered Layton; “ I own it, I did do wrong; 
and I will make no excuse, though youth, and love as true as 
ever..man felt, might afford come. But let me assure you, 
that I have been willing to make reparation; I have been will¬ 
ing to sacrifice all the brightest hope of years to save you, 
even now. I assured Edith that I would, when she told me 
the little she could venture to tell; but it was her misery that 
withheld me, it was the life-long wretchedness to which she 
was doomed if I yielded, that made me resist. Nothing .else 
on earth shonld have stopped me; bnt now, Sir Robert, the 
prospect is more clear for you.” 

“ Nay, do not speak of that,” replied Sir Robert Croyland; 
“ I will think of it no more, I have now chose?. my path; and 
I will pursue it, without looking at the consequences to myself. 
Let them come when they must eotac; for once in life, i v.ill 
do what is just and right.” 

“ And by so dec rig, my dear sir, you will save yojrrsrlf”’ 
answered Layton. “ Moved by revenge, with no doubt what¬ 
soever jgf his motive, after a concealment of six years, this 
base man’s accusation will be utterly valueless. Your bare 
statement of the real circumstances will bo enough to dissipet? 
every cloud. I^shalJ require that all his papers be seized; and 
I have many just reasons for wishing that they should be in 
your hands,” 
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“I underatalid yovj, Harry,, and 1 thank you,” s;dd Sir 
Robert Cro)dandj “but with my present«feeliugs I wottfd 
not—” 

“You do not understand me fully, Sir Kobert," replied 
Layton. “ I wish you only to act as ygu will Jind just, right, 
and honourable, and <vait for the result. It will be, or I am 
mucli mistaken, more favouyible to you, personally, "than you 
imagine. .Now, as you have decided ou the true and upright 
course, let us lose no time in carrying it into execution. I 
will call in fhe men who have to lay the information; and 
widen yon have received it, f will place before you depositions 
which will justify the most vigorous measures against both 
fathfir and son. In regard to the latter, I must act under 
youi authority in my military capacity, as I have no civil 
power there; but in regard to the former, I am already called 
upon, by the officers of the revenue, to aid them in entering 
his house by force, and searching it thoroughly.” 

“ Call them in, Harry; call thcm # inl” replied Sir Robert 
Croyland;” every man is justified by the law in apprehending 
a murderer. I5ut you shall have full authority. Kate Clare I 
IIow could this have happened?” 

“ I will explain as we ride on,” answered Layton, going to 
the door; and speaking to one of the servants who was stand¬ 
ing in the hall, he added, “ Desire Mr. Mowle to walk in, and 
bring the boy with him.” 

In another minute, Mowle entered the room with another 
man, holding by the arm the boy Ray, whom the smugglers 
had chosen to denominate Little Starlight. lie came, appar¬ 
ently, unwillingly, for though ever ready, f<y money,*to spy 
and to inform secretly, he had a great abhorrence of being 
brought publicly forward., and when on coining to Monde that 
evening with more information, he was detained and told he 
must, go before a magistrate, he had made every possible effort 
to escape. 

He was now somewhat surprise;}, on being brought forward 
after Mowle had laid the information, to find that h^rivas not 
questioned upon any point affecting the smuggling t airsactions 
winch lrtul lately taken place, as the evidence upon that sub¬ 
ject was sufficient without his testimony. But in regard to 
tho»j)roceedings of youSg I’adford, and to the place whore he 
was couceafbd, he was interrogated ctescly. It was $11 in vain. 
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however. To obtain si scraigMforfran?* answer from liim waa 
impossible; and sfithongh Mowle repeated distinctly that the 
boy had casually said, the murderer of poor Kate" Clare had 
gone to his father’s house. Little Starlight lied and pre¬ 
varicated at every word, and impudently, though not unskil¬ 
fully, attempted to put another meaning, on his previous 
admission. 

As time was wearing away, however. Sir Fenry Layton, at 
length, interposed; “ I think it is unnecessary, Sir Hubert,” 
he said, “ to push this inquiry further at present. As the 
whole house and premises must be searched on other grounds, 
we shall discover the villain if he is there. Mr. Mowle and I 
have adopted infallible means. I think, to prevent his escaping 
from any point of the coast; and the magistrates at every 
port were this evening furnished with such information that, it 
they act with even a moderate degree of ability, he must be 
taken.” 

“Besides, sir,’’ rejoined Mowle, “the frigate has come round; 
and she will take care that, with t this wind, not a boat big 
enough to carry him over shall get out. We had better set 
out, your worship, if you please; for if old Radford gets an 
inkling of what is going on, he will double- upon us some 
way.” 

“I am quite ready,” said Sir Robert Croyland. “I will 
call my clerk to accompany us as we go, in case of any further 
proceedings being necessary. We must pass through the vil¬ 
lage where lie lives.” 

With a firm step he moved towards the door; and, strange 
as .it mny seem, though for six years, while supposing he was 
taking the only means of self-preservation, he had lived in con¬ 
stant terror and anxiety, he felt no fear, no trepidation now, 
when he had determined to do what was right at every per¬ 
sona! risk. An enfeebling spell seemed to have beer taken off 
his mind, and the lassitude of doubt and indecision was gone. 
But such is almost always the result, even upon the nerves of 
oar corporeal frame, of a strong effort of mental energy. It iV 
one thing certainly to resolve and another to do; but the very jyjfc 
of resolution, if it be sincerely exerted, affords a degree o, vigour ’ 
which is sure to produce as great res r as the means at our 
disposal can accomplish. Energetic determination will cr. ry' 
men through things that, sem impossible, as a holu heart will 
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carry them ovlr Alps, umt, viewed iiom ir.elr base, appear 
insurmountable. ' 

Sir Ilob^-t Croyland did not venture into the drawing-room 
before he wont; but he told the butler, who was waiting in 
the hall, to inform Sir Edward Digby and the family that he 
had been called away on business, anif feared’ he should not 
return till a late hoar; and having left this message, he went 
out upon the terrace. He found there a number of persons 
assembled, with some twenty or thirty of the dragoons. Five 
or six ollice»s of the customs were present, besides Mowle; 
but the darkness was too ^freat to admit of their faces being 
seen; and Sir Robert Croyland mounted without speaking to 
anyone. Sir Henry Layton paused for an instant to give 
orders, that the boy should be* taken back to Woodcliurch, 
and kept there untler a safe guard. lie then spoke a few 
words to Digby’s servant, Somers, and springing on his horse 
placed himself at Sir Robert Crovland’s side. 

The night was as dark as either of the two which had pre¬ 
ceded it; the same film of cloud covered the sky; not a star 
was to be seen; the moon whs far below the liorizop; and 
slowly the whole party moved on, two and two abreast, through 
the narrow lanes and tortuous roads of that part of the country. 
It halted for a minute in the nearest village, while Sir Robert 
Croyland stopped at his clerk’s house, and directed him to 
follow as fast as possible to Mr. Radford’s; and then, resum- 
ii!£ their march, the dragoons, and those who accompanied' 
them, Vflund on for between four and five miles further, when, 
as they turned the angle of a wood, some lights, apparently 
proceeding from the windows of a house half way np«a gentle 
slope, were seen shining out in the midst orthe darkness. 

“Haiti’’ said Sir Il^nry Layton; and before he proceeded 
to give liis orders for effectually sdrrouuding the house and 
grounds ot Mr. Radford, he gazed steadfastly for a moment or 
two upon the building which contained her who was most dear 
to him, and whose heart he well knew was at that moment 
wrung with the contention of many a painful feeing. “ I 
promised her I would* bring her aid, dear girl,” he. thought, 
'^tuid %r> I ha.e. Thanks be to God, who has'enabled mel” 

Sir Robert Croyland, too, gazed, with»ver§ different feelings^ 
it^is true, but still wifch a stern determination that was not 
shaken ii> the least. It seemed, jvher. he thought of Kate 
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Clare, .that be was atoitmg to tne spmt.ot the f ather, by seek- 
% to avenge the<pliild> and the whole laic of her wrongs and 
deafii, which he had heard from Layton, as thev came* had 
raised the desire of so doing almost to an enthusiasm. Human 
passions and infirmities, indeed, will mingle with our best feel¬ 
ings; and as lit gazecf'upon Mr. Radfordfo house, and remem- 
ht-red all that he had endured for the last six years, he saiJT to 
himself, with some bitterness, “ I'iiat man shall now taste a 
portion of the same enp he has forced upon others.” 

Sir Henry Layton woke from his reverie sorrier than his 
companion; and turning his horscfho spoke for a few momenta 
with Mowle, somewhat longer with another person wrapped in 
a dark horseman’s coat behind, and then gave various .distinct 
orders to tiie dragoons, who immediately separated into- small 
parties, and, taking different roads, placed themselves in such 
positions as to command every approach to the house. Then 
riding forward with Sir Robert Croyland, the officers of cus¬ 
toms, and one or two soldiers, he turned up the little avenue 
which led from the road,'consulting with Edith’s father as lie 
went.. At about a couple of huidrrd yards from the house ho 
paused, turning his head and saying to Mowle, “You had 
better, 1 think, all dismount; and, making fast the horses, get 
behind the nearest laurels and evergreens, while Sir Robert' 
and 1 ride on alone, and ask admission quietly. When the 
door is opened, you can come up and make yourselves masters 
of the servants till the search is over. I do not anticipate 
any resistance; but if the young man be really here,“it may 
be made.” 


lie tpon rode on with the baronet at a quicker pace, the 
noise of their horses’ feet, as they trotted on find approached 
the great doors, covering the sound of the movements of the 
party they left behind. 

Tlu: house, to which the actual possessor had given the name of 
Radford Ilall, was an old-fashioucd country mansion, and pre¬ 
sented, like many another building at that time, several large 
iron hoofes, standing out from the brick-work on each side of 
the dooi;-way, on which it was customary for visitors on horse¬ 
back to hang their reins while they rang the b 11,'or till a at . . 
vant could be cqjled ,}o take them to the stable. Sir Robert 
Croyland was acquainted with this peculiarity of the house, 
though Layton was not, and he whispered to his,companion 
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“ Let us boofcfnp our houses before tie ring.” , This was ac¬ 
cordingly done, and tleii taking the Jcng Jron handle of >° 
bell, Layton pulled if- gently. A minute or two alter, ;» step 
sounded in the lia.Il, and a servant appeared: a stout, Ved- 
faced, shrewd-looking fellow, who at first held the great door 
only half open. A% soon, however,%s hojB&w Sir Hubert 
Croylund’s face, he threw it back, replying, in answer to the 
baronet’s question as to whether Mr. Radford was at home, 
“ Yes, Sir Robert, he has been home this hour.” 

Layton Imd stood back, and, in the darkness, the man did 
tot see. him, or took him ftr a groom; but when the young 
officer advanced, and the uniform of the dragoon regiment 
betaine apparent, Mr. Radford’s servant suddenly stretched 
his hand towards the door again, as if about to throw it vio¬ 
lently to. But Layton’s strong grasp was on his shoulder in 
a moment. “You are my prisoner,” he said, in a low tone; 
“ not a word—not a syllable, if you would not suffer for it. 
Xo harm will happen to you if you are only quiet.” 

At the same moment, Mowle and the rest came running 
across the lawn, and, giving the man into their liaadSj Layton 
entered the house with Sir Robert Croyland. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

A hoot an hour before the event took place, which we have 
last, related, lidith Croyland sat in a small drawingroom at the 
back of Mr. Radford’s house, in w'iiich she had been kept caps, 
tive, for we may well use that term, ever since her removal 
from Mr. Croyland’s. Her first day had been spent in tors 
and indignation; for immediately after her arrival, on finding 
that her father wa3 not really there, she became convinced 
that she had been deceived, and naturally doubted that it was 
with his consent she had been removed. Nor had Mr. Rad¬ 
ford’s manner at all tended to do away with this impression. 
He laughed at her remonstrances and indignation, treated her 
tears with cold indifference, and Cold his servants, before 
her face, that she was on no account to be suffered to go 
out, or to see any one but Sir Robert Croyland. In other 
respects, he treated her well; did all in his power to provide 
for her comfort; and, as his whole establishment was arranged 
upon a scale of luxury and extravagance rarely met with in. 
.he old country houses of the gentry of that time, none 5f 
the materials of that which is commonly called comfert' were 
wanting. 

But it. was the comfort of the heart which Edith required, 
and did not find. 1 Mr. Radford handed her down to dinner 
himself, and with as much ceremonious politeness as he could 
show, seated her at the end of his ostentatious table; but 
Edith did not eat. She retired at night to the downy bed 
prepared for her - ; but Edith did not sleep. Thus passed- the 
first day and the morning of the second; and when, about 
noon, Sir ^Robert Croyland arrived, he found her pale and 
wan with anxiety and watching, and ht, left her paler still; 
for he resisted all her entreaties to take her thJnce, and h® * 
Lst hope of relief was gone. 

He had spoken kindly, tenderly, indeed; he had even shed 
tears; but ids mlud at the time of his visit was still in a state 
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of suspense, irrilatod by injuries and insf It, but notryetrogsled by- 
indignation to dare thl worst that MrJEadftird could do; *>id 
though he Jieard her excess her determination never to.idarrj 
Richard Radford, unless free from her vows to Henry Layton, 
without remonstrance, only begging her to keep that resolu¬ 
tion secret till the list moment, yet, w^th th# usual resource 
of weakness, he sought to postpone the evil hour by seeming 
to enter into all Jus enemy’s views. 

Thus had passed Edith’s time; and it is unnecessary t« 
enter into a More detailed account of her thoughts and feelings 
jfrevious to the period we have mentioned: namely, one hour 
before the arrival of her father and Henry Layton at the doot 
of file house. She was sitting, then, in that small back draw¬ 
ing-room, with her fair cheek leaning on her hand, her eyes bent 
flown upon the table, and her mind busy with the present and 
the future. “It is foolish,” she thought, “thus to alarm my¬ 
self. No harm can happen. They dare not show me any 
violence; and no clergyman in England will venture to pro¬ 
ceed with the service against my loud dissent. My uncle 
and Layton, too, must sooli heSr of this, and will interfere. I 
will not give way to such terrors any more.” 

As she thus meditated, she heard a rapid step upon the 
great stairs, and the next moment Mr. Radford entered, 
booted, spurred, and dusty, as from a journey, and with a 
heavy horsewhip in bis hand, llis lace betrayed more agita- 
ti<Jh than she had ever seen it display. There was a deep 
line between his brows, as if they had been long bent into 
such a frown, that they coaid not readily be smoothed again, 
llis long uppjr-lip was quivering with a ^ort of impatient 
vehemence that would not be restrained; and his eye was 
flashing as if under the influence of some strong passion. 

“ Well, Miss Ooyland,” he said,' throwing bis horsewhip 
down upon the table, and casting himself into a chair, 
“I -hope they have made you comfortable during my ab¬ 
sence?” 

Edith merely bowed her bead without reply- 

“ Well, tljat’s civil!* cried Mr. Radford; “but I think every- 
ixiily is»going mad, and so it is no wonder that women dol 
Miss Croyland, I have a piece of news fhr y*u; there is going 
to«lje a wedding in oui*house, to-night 1” 

_ Still Edkh was silent, and loo^ed^towards the fife. • 
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“ I, tell yen of the |tict,” continued Mr. Rafiforil, “ because 
ifsmuv be necesss-y fol you to make 'wine little preparation 
for your journey. I don’t know whether you hearj-or not; but 
you are to be married to rny son, to-night. It is now nine; 
the clergyman and Itjchard will be here by eleven; ami tiio 
marriage will take place half an hour before twelve. So you 
have two' hours and a hall' to prepare.” 

“You are mistaken altogether, Mr. Padt'ord,” replied 
Edith, in as firm a tone as she could assume. “It is not my 
intention to marry your son at, all. I have chum told you 
SO; I now repeat it.’’ 

“You do, do you!’’exclaimed Mr. Radford, giving bora 
furious glance, across the tahle; “then I will tcli you some¬ 
thing, young woman. Your consent was given to your father; 
and I will have no trilling backwards and forwards. Circum¬ 
stances have arisen to-day, curses be upon them all! which ren¬ 
der it necessary that the marriage should take place four-and- 
twenty hours before it was first fixed, and it shall take place, 
by-1” and he added a terrible oath. 

“You will find it will not take place, Mr. Radford,’’replied 
Edith, in the same tone as before, “for, in the first place, I 
never did consent. My father left me fainting, without wait¬ 
ing to hear what I had to say, or lie would not have so de¬ 
ceived himself.’’ 

“Then lie shall die the death of a felon,” cried Mr. Radford, 

1 “ and you yourself shall be the person to put the rope round 
his neck.” 

“ Whatever be the consequences, I shall be firm,” replied 
Ed.itli hut at the same time, let me tell yon* i do not believe 
you have the power you suppose, fou may bring a false, ac¬ 
cusation, an accusation yon know to.be false; but such things 
are never so well prepared hut they are discovered at last; and 
so it w ill be in yonr case.” 

“A talse accusation 1” exclaimed Mr. Radford veheiheiuly; 
“an accusation 1 know to lye false! I’ll soon show you that, 
girlail'd starting up from his seat, he hurried out of the 
room. ' ’ , 

Contrary to Edith’s expectation, Mr. Radford was* absent 
‘for a long time;' bni! when he returned he had several papers 
in his hand, some apparently freshly'‘written, and one wkich ■ 
bore the yellow marks of age. His face was sterfi and reso- 
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Tate, bat displaced less excitement tlAnj when he deft h^ri' lie 
entered with a slow stlp, leaving the |oor partly open bejjytd 
him,*seata^ himself, iftxl gazed at her for a moment, «ijien 
spread out the small yellow paper on the table, but held his hand 
tight upon the lower part, as if he feared she might snatch it 
up and destroy it. * 

“ There, look a*t that, Mi§s Croyland!” he said; ‘"yon spoke 
of false accusations; look at that, and be ashamed of bringing 
tbem yourself.” 

Edith gavfi a glance towards it with a sensation of awe, but 
did not attempt to read it. Her eye rested upon the words, 
“ Deposition of;” and upon a stain of blood at the bottom of 
th^ page, and she turned away with a shudder. I have 
heard of it before,” she answered, “ yet every word in it may 
t>u false.” 

“ False, or not false,” replied Mr. Radford, “ it sends your 
father to gaol to-morrow, and to the gallows a month after; 
if you do not instantly sign that!” and he laid another freshly 
written page open before her. 

Edith took it in her haild, aftd read, “ I hereby consent and 
promise, when called upon, to marry Richard lkidford, junior, 
Esquire, the son of Richard Radford, of Radford Hall.” 

“ You have your choice, Miss Croyland,” continued her 
persecutor, in a low and bitter tone, “ either to save your 
father, or to put him to death with your own hands; lor I 
s#car. by all that 1 hold sacred, that if yon do not instantly 
sign that paper, ay, and fulfil its engagement, I will send off 
this deposition to the bench of magistrates, with the letter I 
have just written, giving an account of alljho circumstances, 
and explaining how, out of weak kindness and friendship for 
Sir Robert Oroy'and, I have been prevailed upon to keep back 
the information until now. Do not‘deceive yourself, and think 
that his fortune or his station would save him. A peer of the 
redni has been hanged before now for the murder of his own 
servant. ' Neither rfiust you suppose that upon that deposition 
atone rests the proof of his guilt. There was ot evidence 
given at the coronet's inquest, all bearing upon jdie same 
point, *vhieh requires but this light to be made plain. The 
threats your father previously used, thw falsehoods he told re* 
girding where he had'becn, all these thing; can be proved, for 
.1 have taken care to preserve tlpit evidence.” 
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“'•That was like a frlesid, indeed!” mdramrc^ Edith; “but 
such alre the friendship’ of the' world.” ‘ 

“ I am acting fike a Friend to you, (M’ss Croyland,” rejoined 
Mr. Radford, apparently neither touched nor Hart by her 
words, “ in letting you see clearly your father’s situation, while 
I give you the report* nity of saving him if you will. Do as 
you please, there is the paper. Sign it if yuu like, but sign it 
quickly; for this night brings all tergiversation to an end. I 
will have no more of it; and five minutes decides your father’s 
life or death. Do not say I do it. It is you. b His pardon 
is before you. You have nothing'to do but to put your name. 
If you do not, you sign his death warrant!’’ 

“Five minutes!” said Edith, with her heart beating vio¬ 
lently. 

“ Ay, five minutes,” answered Mr. Radford, who saw, from 
the wild look of her beautiful eyes, and the ashy paleness of 
her cheek and lips, how powerfully he had worked upon her; 
“five minutes, no longer;” and he laid his watch upon the 
table. Then, turning somewhat ostentatiously to a small fixed 
writing-desk, which stood near; he took up a stick of sealing- 
wax, and laid it down beside the letter he had written, as if 
determined not to lose a moment beyond the period ho had 
named. 

Edith gazed upon the paper for an instant, agitated and 
trembling through her whole frame; but her eye fell upon the 
■ _ame of Richard Itadford. His image rose up before her, re¬ 
calling all the horror that she felt whenever he was ’In her 
presence; then came the thought of Layton, and of her vows 
to him yet uncancellcd. “ Richard Itadford!” she said to her¬ 
self; “ Richard Bedford! marry him, vow that Twill love him, > 
call God to witness, when I know I shall abhor him more and 
more; when I love another? I cannot do it, I will not do it!” 
and she pushed the paper from her, saying, aloud, “ No, I will 
not sign It 1” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Radford, “ very well. Your parent’s 
blood be y,non your head;” add he proceeded to fold up slowly 
the deposition he had shown her in the.lctter he had written. 
But he stopped in the midst; and then, abandoning the cater;- 
low tone, and steipi, h'lt quiet, demeanour he had lately used, 
he started up, stnkiug the table violently with his hand, and 
exclaiming,.in a ioud and angry tone, “Wretched, miserable 
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girl, dare yon jpring upon •your head she guilt ef parj-icide? 
What was the curse ot Cain to that? j IIo\j will you bear^jjie 
day fcf vour father’s tftal? ay, how bear the day of Bis death, 
the lingering agony of his imprisonment, the public shame of 
the court of justice, the agony of the gallows and the cord? 
The proud Sir Robcfft Croyland becoiflc tboggaze of hooting 
bo\'s, the spectacle of the rude multitude, expiring, through 
his daughter’s fault, by the hand of the common hangman! 
Ay, think of it all, for in another minute it will be too late! 
Once gone from my hand, this paper can never be recalled.” 

• Edith uttered a faint cry;*but at the same moment,.a voice 
behind Mr. Radford said, “Nor can it, now!” and Sir Robert 
Crttyland himself laid his hand upon the papers. 

Mr. Radford turned round fiercely, and was darting forward 
to seize them from him, but he was held back by a more 
powerful arm; and the baronet went on, in a voice grave and 
sad, but firm and strong: “Sir Henry Layton,” lie said, “I 
give these papers into your hands, to do with them exactly a3 
you may think right, as a man of lfononr, a gentleman, and a 
respecter of the law. 1 ask nof to hold them for one moment.” 

“Do not struggle, sir, do not struggle!” cried Layton, 
holding Mr. Radford fast by the collar; “yon are a prisoner.” 

“A prisoner]” exclaimed Mr. Radford. “What! in iny 
Own house; a magistrate!’’ 

“Anywhere, sir,” answered Layton; “and for the time, 
yeti are a nmgistate no longer. IIol without there! send somff 
one in.* 

Edith had sunk down in her seat; for she knew not whether 
to rejoice or grieve. The first feeling undoubtedly was joy; 
but the next was bitter apprehension for her.father. At first 
she covered her eyes with her hands, for she thought to hear 
the terrible truth proclaimed aloud ;* but when she looked up. 
Sir Robert Croyland’s face was so calm, so resolute, so unlike 
what it had ever appeared of late years, that fear gave way to 
surprise, dud surprise began to verge into hope. As that bright 
flame arose again in her heart, she started'np, and vest herself 
upon her father’s bosdtn, murmuring, while the teats flowed 
rSjfldlyrfrom Iks eyes, “Areyou safe; are you safe?” 

“ I know not, my dear child,” repliedeSirJKobe.it Croyland, 1 
“tait I am now doing any duty, and that gives me strength.” 

In the mean time, a dragoon had appeared at the door, and 
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as soon as Mr. Radford tfeheld him, he exclaimed, “ Tiiis is a 
ba<jp and infamou^plot fo defe^i the ends of justice. I under- 
Stans 1 . it all: the military power called in, right willing 1 !)’, I 
have no doubt, to take away the documents which’’prove that 
felon’s guilt. But this shall be bitterly repaid, and I hold you 
responsible, sir.tftr thePproduetion of theSe papers.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Radford,” replied Laylbn, with a calm 
smile, “ I will be responsible. But as you object to the mili¬ 
tary power, we will hand you over to the civil. Hart,” he 
continued, speaking to the soldier, “call up Mowlc or Birchett, 
or any of the other officers, and Hot them bring one of tte 
constables with them, for this is not purely a case for the 
customs. Then tell Serjeant Shaw to bring on his men from 
the back, as I directed, seeing that nothing, not an inch of 
ground, not a shed, not a tool-house, remains nnexamined.” 

“ Of what am I accused, sir, that you dare to pursue such 
a course in my house?” demanded Mr. Radford. 

“Ofmurder, sir,” replied Sir Henry Layton. 

“ Murder 1” exclaimed Mr. Radford, and then burst into an 
affected laugh. ’ j 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young officer; “and you may find 
it not so much a jest as you suppose; for though the law, in 
consequence of the practices of yourself and others, has slept 
long ineffective, it is not dead. I say for murder; as an 
accessory before the fact, to the armed resistance of lawful 
■authority, in which his majesty’s subjects have been killed <hi 
tbe execution of their duty, and as an accessory afteftbe fact, 
in harbouring and comforting the actual culprits, knowing 
them to be such. ” 

Mr, Radford’s Countenance fell; for he perefaved that the 
matter was much more serious than he at first supposed. He 
trusted, indeed, from the laxity with which the law had lately 
been carried into execution, that he might escape from tbe 
gravest part of the charge; but still, if Sir Henry Layton was 
in a condition to prove the participation of which he accused 
him, in tlje crimes that had 'been committed, nothing short, if 
transportation for life could be anticipated. But he had other 
sources of anxiety. His wretched son he expswted to orcssnt- 
-himself every minute:- and well aware of the. foul deed which 
Richard Radford liad that morning perpetrated, and of his 
person having been recognised, he was perfectly curtain. 
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his Apprehension would take placed He would have given 
worlds to spciiK for a jingle intr ant wijh one of his otfn ser¬ 
vants; but none of tijrrg appeared; and wffile these* tlunjjtflts 
were passing rapidly through his brain, the ofecor Birchett 
entered the room with a constable, and several other persons 
followed them in, lie was startled from his reverie, however, 
by'Sir Henry Layton’s voice demanding: “Have you brought 
handcuffs, constable?” 

“Oh! ay, sir,” answered the man, “I’ve got the brace¬ 
lets.” 

• “Good evening, Mr. Radford!” said Bircbett; “we have 
hold of you at last,'I fancy.” 

41 r. JRudford was silent, and the young officer demanded, 
“Hive you found anything else* Bircbett?” 

■ “Oh! yes sir, plenty,” answered Bircbett; “ami besides 
the run goods, things enough to prove all the rest even if we 
had not proof sufficient before; one of your own dragoon's 
swords, sir, that must have been snatched up from some poor 
fellow who was killed. Corporal* Hurt says, he thinks it 
belonged to a man namcd.Green.” 

“ Well, there is your prisoner,” replied Layton; “you and 
the constable mus* take care that be be properly secured. 
No unnecessary harshness, I beg; but you know how lv-eae 
is sometimes attempted, and escape effected. You had better 
remove him to another room; for we must have all tint papers 
a*i different articles of smuggled goods brought hither.” 

“ 1 protest against the whole of this proceeding.” exclaimed 
Mr. Radford, on whom the constable was now uucereuu ab u.-dy 
fixing a pair of handcuff's, “and I beg everybody \\ill take 
notice of my* protest. This person, whcPis, I supposR, a 
military officer, is quite going beyond his duty, and acting as 
if he were a civil magistrate.” • 

“ I am acting under the orders and authority of a magis¬ 
tral e, sir,” replied Sir Henry Layton, y.and according to my 
instructions. Dear* Edith,” he continued, crossing over to 
her, and taking her hand as sbA still clung to her lather; for 
all that I have described had taken place with great rapidity; 
“you jiad Surer go into another room till this is over. We 
shall have some papers to examine, a(jd 1^ trust another prj* 
sotier before the sewqjt is finished. Had she not better retire^ 
Sir Robert?” 
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But Mr. Itadford raised his voice again, ag- the constable 
was moving him tqjvards the door, exciahning, “At all events, 
X cfarar my right to witness all these" extraordinarv proceed¬ 
ings. It is most unjust and illegal for you to seize and do 
what yon will with my private papers, in my absence.” 

“ It is a very vommfe occurrence,” said Sir Henry Layton, 
“ in criminal cases like your own.” 

“ Let him remain, let him remain!” said Sr Robert Crop¬ 
land. “ He can but interrupt us a little. Oh 1 here is the 
clerk at last! Now, Edith, my love, you had better go; these 
are no scenes for you.” 

Layton took her by the hand, and led her to the door, 
bending down his head and whisperingfts he went, “Be under 
no alarm, dear girl. All will go well.” 

“ Are you sure, Harry; are you sure?” asked Edith, gazing 
anxiously in his face. 

“ Certain,” he replied; “your father’s decision has saved 
him.” 

As he spoke, there was'a violent ringing at the bell; and 
Mr. Radford said to himself, “ It is that unhappy boy; be 
will be taken, to a certainty.” But the next instant, he 
thought, “ No, no, he would never come to the front door. 
It must be some more of their party.” 

Sir Robert Croyland, in the mean time, seated himself at 
the end of the table, and handed over a number of papers, 
•■•Elicit Layton had given him at his own house, to the elcrSJ 
who, by his direction, seated himself near. “ I have no 
objection, Mr. Radford,” he said, turning to the? prisoner, 
“that yea should hear read, if you desire it, the depositions 
on which I have granted a warrant for your apprehension, 
and, at the, requisition of the oflicers of customs, have autho¬ 
rised your premises to be searched for the smuggled goods, a 
part of which has been found upon them. The depositions 
are those of a man named George Jones, siuce dead, an‘d of 
Michael Scalesby, and Edward Larchant," at present in the 
hands of justice; and the information is laid by John Mo Wife 
and Stephen lUrchett.” 

At the recital of the names of several of the 1hen whom ffe 
himself had furnished with arras and directions, Mr. Radford’s 
heart sunk; but the moment after, a gleam of bitter satisfag 
tiou sprang *p in his bre/ist, as the door opened,” and Mr. 
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Zachary Croylalfi entered, exclaiming, “ flow’s this, how’s 
this? I came to take si dove out of a hawkfls nest, and.iyffh 
I find the dc^rs nncarthnq? a fox." f 

“ I am very glad yon are come, sir,” replied Mr. Radford, 
before any one else cquld speak; “ for^though yon are the 
brother of that pcrspn sitting there, you are a man of .honour, 
and an honest man- 

“More than I-can say for yon, Radford,” grumbled Mr. 
Croyland. 

“ And, moreover, a magistj^te for this county,” continued 
Mr.'Radford. 

• “ I never act, 1 never actl” cried the old gentleman. “ 1 
nevcr'have acted; 1 never will act..” 

“ But in this case I shall insist upon your acting,” said the 
prisoner; “ for your brother, who is now proceeding thus 
virulently against me, does it to shield himself from a charge 
of murder, which he knew I was about to bring against him.” 

“ Fiddlesticks’ ends!” cried Mr. Ctoyland. “ This is what 
people call turning the tables, I tjiink. • But it won’t succeed 
with me, my good friend. I am an old bird, a very old bird, 
indeed; and I don’t like chaff at all, Radford. If you have 
any charge to make against my brother, you must make it 
where you are going. I’ll have nothing to do with it. I 
always knew him to be a fool; but never suspected him of 
being anything else.” 

“At .-ill m events,*’ said Mr. Radford, in a gloomy tone, 
“since simple justice is denied me at all hands, I require that 
the papers wffieh have been seized in this house, be placed in 
proper hands, arj duly authenticated. The important evi 1 
donee of the crime of which I charge him, has been given by 
your brother, sir, to one who has but too great an interest, I 
believe, to conceal or destroy it. I say it boldly, those papers 
lie not safe in the keeping of Sir Henry Layton; and I 
ilemailU that, they be gtyen up, duly marked by the clerk, and 
signed by myself, and some independent person.” 

Layton’s eyes flashed f<y a moment, at the insinuation which 
•he prjpoucr threw out; but lie overcame his anger instantly, 
iuul took flic papers which had been handed him, from his 
Docket, saying, “ I will most willingly resign tlftse documents 
r^iat^er they may be. iSr. Croyland, thi s person seems to 
ivis.h that you’should keejj them rather than myself; out here 
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is another paper on the able, whicfh may thro«! some light upon 
fib whple trans»ction>;” and he took pp the* written promise, 
wfiich Mr. Radford had been urging Sfiith to sign^and o/i which, 
his eyes had been fixed during the last few minutes, and handed 
it with the rest to her uncle. 

“ Stay, sta* a moment I” said Mr. droyland, putting on his 
spectacles. “ I will be responsible for the safe keeping of 
nothing of which I do not know the contents;” and he pro¬ 
ceeded to read aloud the engagement to wed Richard Radford, 
which Edith had rejected. “Ay, a precious rascally document 
indeed!” said the old gentleman, whf.n he had concluded; 
“ written in the hand of the said Richard Radford, J£sq. senior, 
and which, I suppose, Miss Croyland refused to sign under any 
threats. Be so good as to'put your name on that, at the back, 
Mr. Clerk. I will mark it too, that there be no mistake.” 

“ And now, sir, since yon have read the one, will you be 
good enough to read the other?'” exclaimed Mr. Radford, with' 
a triumphant smile. “Even-handed justice, if you please, 
Mr. Zachary Croyland;”the enclosure first, then the letter, if 
you will. I see there are a multitude of persons present; I 
beg they will all attend.” 

“ I will read it certainly,” replied Mr. Croyland, drawing 
one of the candles somewhat nearer. “ It seems to be some¬ 
what indistinct.” 

Sir Robert Croyland leaned his head upon his hand, and 
covered his eyes; and several persons pressed forward, fohear 
what seemed of importance, in the eyes of the' prisoner, at 
least. ■ • 

. Mr. Croyland ran over the writing, as a preliminary to read¬ 
ing it aloud; but as he did so, his countenance fell, and he 
paused and hesitated. _ The next moment, however, tie ex-, 
claimed, “No, hang it! it shall be read. ‘The deposition of 
William Clare, now lying at the point of death, and with the 
full assurance that he lias not many minutes to live,'made be¬ 
fore Richard Radford, Esqnire, J.P.; this 24th day of Septem¬ 
ber, in the year of grace 17 —;” and he proceeded t& read, 
with a voice occasionally wavering, indeed, but in general fin# 
and clear, the formal setting forth of the State tale which the 
reader has heard before, in the statement of Sir Robert Croy¬ 
land to his daughter. IJ 

His brother paused ard held the paper in his hand for a 
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moment after to had done,* while Lajton, who had beei^sfand- 
ing close beside him, bore a strange, f almQpt sarcastic syyie 
upon'liis lip, which strongly contrasted with the sad and #"temn 
expression f>f Mr, Croyland’s countenance. 

“ What is this great red blot just below the man’s name?” 
asked the old gentjenfen, at length, looiHug t^Mr. Radford. 

‘ f That, sir,” relied the prisoner, in a calm, grave tone, 
which had mucli,effect upon the hearers, “ is the poor fellow’s 
own blood, as I held him up to sign the declaration. He had 
been pressing his right hand upon the wound, and where il 
rested on the paper jt gave that bloody witness to the authen 
. ticity of the document.” 

%erg was something too fine in the reply, and Mr. Croy- 
land repeated, “ Bloody witnessl—authenticity of the docu¬ 
ment!” 

But Layton stretched out his hand, saying, “ will you allow 
me to look at the paper, Mr. Croyland?” and then added, as 
soon as he received it, “Can anyone tell me whether William 
Clare was left-handed?-” * 

“Nol” replied Sir JJobert Croyland, suddenly raising his 
head, “ no, he was not. Why do you ask?” 

“ That I can answer for,” said the constable, coming for- 
“ward, “for he carved the stock of a gun for me; and I knov 
he never nsed his left hand when he could use his right one.” 

“ Why do you* ask, Harry ? why do you ask?” exclaimec 
Mrt Croyland. . * 

“ Because, my dear sir,’’ answered Layton, aloud and clear 
“ this is the print of the thumb of a man’s right hand. T< 
have made it at all, he must have held the pager with bis right 
while he signed with his left, and even then, he could have dom 
it with difficulty, as it is.so near the signature that his linger; 
would not have room to move;” and' as he ended, he fixed hi 
eyes sternly on Mr. Radford’s face. 

Tin prisoner’s countenance had changed several times whil 
Sir Iieni-y Layton spoke, first becoming fiery red, then deadl; 
.pale, then red again. 

“ However it happened, so it was,” he said, doggedly. 

W*ll!” exwlaimed Mr. Croyland, sharply, “yourcvidenc 
will fetch what it is worth 1 1 hope, cl-.k, ;»u have got dow 
M*, Radford’s statement.” 

“He luts written the same down here, vour worshin.” « 
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plieS {he man, pointing fto the letter in which* the deposition 
h^d been enclosejj, an<| which; having been cist down by Mr. 
Zachary! had been busily read by the elerk. 

“Well, then, we will read that too,” observed the old gen¬ 
tleman. “ Silence there 1” he continued; for there was a good 
deal of noise at. the sMe of the room, aS the different persons 
present conversed over the events that were passing: “ but first 
we had better docket this commodity which we have just pe¬ 
rused. Mr. Clerk, will you have the goodness to sign it also: 
on the back?” 

“ Stay,” said a voice from behind the rest, “ let me sigfi* it 
firstand the man who accompanied Layton thither, wrapped, 
in the dark horseman’s coat, advanced between Mr. Oroyland 
and the clerk. l * 

“Any one that likes, any one that likes!” answered the 
former. “ Ah! is that you, my old friend?” ' 

Doth Mr. Radford and Sir Robex-t Croyland gazed, with 
looks of surprise not unmingled with more paiufnl feelings, on 
the countenance of Mr. Wardo, though, each doubted his iden¬ 
tity with one whom they had’ known in former years. But, 
without noticing any one, the strange-looking old man took 
the paper from the clerk, dipped the pen in the ink, and, in a 
bold, free hand, wrote some words upon the back. * 

‘■ Ila, what is this?” cried Mr. Croyland, taking the paper, 
and reading: “ An infamous forgery; Henry Osborn 1” 
to a Villain y 0U are detectedl” cried the person who has been 
called Mr. Warde. “ I wrote from a distant land to warn yon, 
that I was present when you knelt by William Cto-e; that I 
heard a 1 !, that I marked you try to prompt the dying man to 
an accusation he would not make; that I saw you stain the 
paper with his blood, ay, and sign it, too, after life had quitted 
him. I wrote to warn’you, for I suspected you, for all I 
heard of your poor tool’s changed condxict; and I gave you 
due notice, that if you ceased not, the. day of retribution would 
arrive. It is come; and I am here, though you thought me 
dead! >11 your shifts and evasions are at an end. Therw is. 
no collusion here; there is no personal interest. I have not 
conversed with that weak man for many year,; and to itivas 
who persecuted my sister’s husband unto death!” 

“ At his suggestion; from his threat: 1” exclaimed Sir Robert 
^Sroylaud, pointing with his hand to Mr.jRadfortL i 
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“ Take me kway,’- saia tne prisoner, turning to th£ cun- 
Stable; “ I am faint, I am sick;'’take pie afay!” 

Mr. Groyland noddeff his head; and, supported by" the ton- 
stable and %irchett, Mr. Radford was led into the adjoining 
room. 

The scene that, followed is indescriblble. fit was all con¬ 
fusion; every one spoke at once; some strove to make them¬ 
selves heard abopo the rest; some seemed little to care whether 
they were heard or not; if any man thought he could fix 
another’s attention, he tried to converse with him apart; many 
fhasd upon the persop nearesf; but one or two endeavoured to 
.make others hear across the room; and all order and common 
form were at an end. 

I have said every one spoke; *6ut I should have made one 
exception. Sir Robert Groyland talked eagerly with his 
brother, and said a few low words to Mr. Osborn; but Layton 
remained profoundly silent for several minutes. The din of 
many voices did not seem to disturb him; the strange turn 
that events had taken, appeared to*produce no surprise; but 
he remained fixed to the saftne ?pot, with his eyes bent upon 
the table, and his mind evidently absent from all that was 
passing round. It was the abstraction of profound emotion; 
fhe power which the heart sometimes exercises over the mind, 
in withdrawing all its perceptions and. its operative faculties 
from external things, to fix them concentrated upon some 
greSt problem within. At length, however, a sense of highe* 
duties made him shake off the thoughts of his own fate and 
situation; «.? the bright and glorious hopes that were rising 
out of the previous darkness, like the splendour of themomipg 
star after a long night; of the dreams of love and joy at length; 
of the growing light of “ trust in the future,” still faintly over¬ 
shadowed by the dark objects of the past. With a quick start, 
as if he had awakened from sleep, he looked round, and de¬ 
manded of one of the soldiers, many of •whom were in the 
room, “ Have you fotfhd the person accused; Richard Radford, 
I mean; has any one been taken in the premises and 4he house, 
besides the servants?” 

“Wes* sir- a person just arrived in a post-chaise,” replied 
the sergeant. 

<t.We must have ord*, Sir Robert,” continued Layton, his 
powerful vo»e rising Vbove the dip; there is much more to 
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be done! Clear the room oi your men, sergranc. They are 
not .wanted herejobnt stay, I 'Will speak with Sir. Haveland;’’ 
and Ve went Oat, followed by the sergtakt and som^ half-dozen 
of the dragoons, who had accompanied their non-commissioned 
officer into the room. 

Layton soon fttnrnld; but the precautions he had gone to 
enforce were vain. The person who bad arrived in the chaise, 
proved to be a somewhat disreputable clergyman from a distant 
parish. Young Richard Radford was not taken; another fate 
awaited him. A man, indeed, op horseback, w*us seen to ap¬ 
proach the grounds of Radford Hall towards eleven o’clock: 
but the lights that were apparent through many windows- 
seemed to startle him as he rode along the road. He pa'fiscd 
for a moment, and gazed, and then advanced more slowly; 
but the eagerness of the small guard at that point, perhaps', 
frustrated their object, lor it is not certain to this day who the 
person was. When he again halted, and seemed to hesitate, 
they dashed out after him; but instantly setting spurs to his 
horse, he galloped off into the yoods arid, knowing the country 
better'than they did, he was soon fost to their pursuit. 

In the mean time, the result of the search in Mr. Radford’s 
house was made known, in a formal manner, to the party 
assembled in the small drawing-room. Abundant evidence 
was found of his having been implicated in all the most crimi¬ 
nal parts of the late smuggling transactions* and the business 
of the night concluded by an order to remand hiit| to* be 
brought before the bench of magistrates on the following day: 
for Sir Robert Croyland declined to commit him'-Jii his own 
responsibility. t , 

“ He has preferred a charge against me,” ho said, in the 
same firm tone he had lately assumed, “let us see whether ho 
will sustain it to-morrow.’’ 

Before all was concluded, it was near midnight; and then 
every one rose to depart. Mr. Croyland eagerly asset! for 
Edith, saying he would convey her home' in his carriage; but 
Layton itilerposed, replying, “ We will bring her to yon In a 
moment, my dear friend. Sir Robert, it may be as well that 
jon and I should seek Miss Croyland alone, i think Psaw her 
maid below.” •" * 

“Certainly,” answered her father^ “let ns so. mv &ar. 
Penry, for it Is growing very late.” 
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Mr. Croyled smiled, saying, “(Well, well, so be •it;'” and 
the other twol left the room. They* foun«i Edith, .aftpr«*ome 
search, suited in the flifiing-hall. She looked pale and anxious; 
but the expression of Layton’s face relieved her from her worst 
apprehensions, not Jthat it was joyful for there was a touch 
of sadness in it* but she knew that*his sfcpect cpuld not be 
such if her father’s life were in any real danger. 

Layton advanced towards her at once, even before her 
father, took her hand in his, and kissed it tenderly. “ I told 
jrou, dearest Edith,” be s%id, “ that I would bring you aid; 
and ‘I have, thank God, been able to redeem that promise; 
but now I have another task to perform. Your father’s safety 
is plafced beyond doubt, his innocence made clear, and your 
happiness, beloved one, is not sacrificed. The chance of en¬ 
dangering that happiaesB was the onjy causo of my not doing 
what, perhaps, you desired for his sake, what I do now. Sir 
Robert Croylaml, I did wrong in years long past, in boy¬ 
hood and the intemperance of yopthful love and hope, by en¬ 
gaging your daughter to^my^glf by vows, which she has nobly 
though painfully kept. As an atonement to you, as a satisfaction 
to my own sense of right, I now, as for as in me lies, set her 
free from those engagements, leaving to her own self how she 
will act, and to you how you will decide. Edith, beloved, 
you are free, as far as I can make you so; and, Sir Robert, 
^ask yonr forgiveness for the wrong act I once committed*, 

EtiitJj Croyhtud turned somewhat pale, and looked at her 
father earnestly; but Sir Robert did not answeb for a moment* 
Was it that ho hesitated? No; but there was an oppressive 
weight at his •heart, when he thought of ail that he*had done, 
all that ho had inflicted, not only on the man before him, but 
on others guiltless of ail offence, which seemed almost to stop 
its beating. But at length, he took Edith’s hand and put it 
in Layt .ai’s, saying, in a low, tremulous voice, “ She is yours, 
Henry, .she is yoprs; and, ohl forgive the father for the 
daughter’s sake l” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


There was a solitary light in an upstairs window of fanner 
Harris's house, and, by its dim ray, sat Harding the smuggler, 
watching the inanimate form of her npon whom all the strong 
affections of his heart had been concentrated. No persuasions 
could induce him to entrust “the first, watch,” as he called it, 
to others; and there he sat, seldpm taking his eyes from that 
pale but Still beautiful countenance, and often stooping over to 
print a kiss upon the cold and clay-like forehead of the dead. 
His tears were all shed: he wept not, he spoke not; but the 
bitterness which has no end was in his heart, and, with a 
sleepless eye, he watched through the livelong night. It was 
ah»nt three o’clock in the morning, when a har'd knocking was 
heard at the door of the farm; and, without a r change of fea¬ 
ture, Harding rose and went down in the dark. He unlocked 
the door, and opened it, when a hand holding a pfjier was 
thrust in, and instantly withdrawn, as Harding tf ok the letter. 

“What is this?” he said; but the messenger ran away 
without reply; and the smuggler returned to the chamber of 
death. 

The paper he had taken was folded in the shape of a note, 
but neither sealed nor oaddressed; and, without ceremony, 
Harding opened it, and read. -It was written in a free, good 
hand, which Vie recognised at once, with, rage and indignation 
all the more intense because he restrained them within his ow,n 
b^ast. He uttered not a word; his face betrayed, only in 
part, the workings of strong passion within him. It is true, 
his lip quivered a little, and his brow became contracted, brn.' 
It soon relaxed its frown* ■ and, without oath or comment, 
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though very' fciasphemotra exjyetiv^s were then tolerated in 
whgt was called the best society, ancfweif prevalent sfaiougst 
all the inferior classes, he proceeded to read the few lines 
which the letter contained, and which something, perhaps the 
emotions he felt, had prevented him from seeing distinctly 
first. 

The epistle was, as we Ifave seen, addressed to no one, and 
was drawn upf indeed, more in the form of a general notice 
than anything else. Many, of nearly the same import, as was 
afterwards discovered, had* been delivered at various farm¬ 
houses in the neighbourhood; but, as all were in substance 
th<j samd. one specimen will suffice.» 


“We give you to know,” so the Jetter ran, “that, unless 
Edward Itamley and his two comrades are set free before day¬ 
light to-morrow, we will come to Goudhurst, and bum the 
place. Neither man t woman, nor child, shall escape. We 
are many, more than yon think, and you know we will keep 
our word. So look to it,*if you would escape— 

“ Vengeance 1” 

Harding approached the bed, with the letter in his band, 
gazed steadfastly, npon the corpse for several minutes, and 
than, without a t word, quitted the room. He went straifflftt 
to the* chamber which farmer Harris and his wife now occu¬ 
pied, and,knocked sharply at the door, exclaiming, “Harris, 
Harris! I want to speak with you!” 

The good faAner was with difficulty rousSEl; tor mougu no 
man felt more w rmly, or, indeed, more vehemently, yet the 
corporeal had its full share with tlfe mental; and when the 
body was fatigued with more than its ordinary portion of labour, 
thcjnfacl did not keep the whole being waking. At length, 
howev.er, "he came *ut, still drowsy, and taking the letter, 
garfid on it by’the light of the candle, “with laek-fostre eye!” 
But Harding soon brtftght him to active consciousness, by 
?ayjng,,“ They threaten to burn the village, Harris, unless the 
murderers be suffered to escape. I am gei«g,up to the church,* 
where they are kept #Wake some one to sit np stairs. 1 
wilf die before a roan of them goes out.” • 

■“And so,will I,” uried Harris; '•let me see, let me seel 
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My heart's asleep still, butV I’ll, soon wake up. fiWby, where 
the njilichief did thia'comtffrora?” and he read fee letter oyer 
again, with more comprehension of its' Contents. When he 
had done, he swore vehemently, “ They shall find that the 
men of Goudhurst can mpteh them,” he cried; “but we mast 
set about it quick, Harding, and call up all the young men. 
They will come, that is certain; foif the devil himself has not 
their impudence; but they must be well received when they 
do come. We’ll give them a breakfast, Harding^ they shan’t 
forget. It shall be called the Goudhurst breakfast, as long a3 
men can remember. Stay, I’ll just put oil my coat, and get 
out the gun and the pistols, we shall want as many of those 
things as we can muster. I’ll be back in a minute.” 

From that hour till five o’clock the little village of Goud- 
hurst was all alive. Intimation of the danger was sent to all 
the neighbouring farmers; every labouring man was ronsed 
from his bed with directions to meet the rest in the churchyard; 
and there, as the sky became grey, a busy scene was displayed: 
some sixty stout men being assembled before the porch, most 
of them armed with old mqskets or fowling pieces. Amongst 
those to whom age or habitual authority assigned the chief 
place, an eager consultation went on as to their proceedings; 
and though there was, as is generally the ease in such meet¬ 
ings, a great difference upon many points, ye{ three acts were 
Unanimously decided upon; first, to send all the women apd 
children out of the village; next, to despatch a messenger to 
Woodchureh for military aid; and next, to set about casting 
bullets immediately, as no shot larger than slugs were to be 
found in the place! 1 <■> 

Tiie reader will probably ask, with a look of surprise, “ Is 
this a scene in North America, where settlors were daily 
exposed to the incursions of the savages?” and he nvay add, 
“Tins could not have happened in England!” But’A beg to 
say, this happened in the connty of Kent, less than a century 
ago; and persons are still living, who remember having bpen 
sent with the women and children out «f the village, that the 
men might not be impeded by fear for those they'loved, while 
‘defending the spqt on, which they were born. 

A fire of wood was speedily lighted (l by some of the men ia 


the churchyard; others applied themselves with wpat motflus 
could be procured to the casting of ball; others, again, woke 
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the still slumtjanng nmau;iaiua oi mu cottages 'and ponses 
roundj and wari^d the women t'3 remove t^the neighbouring 
farms, and^the men t»»come and join their friends at/tlie 
rendezvous; and a few of the best instructed proceeded to 
arrange their plan ©£ defence, barricading the gates of the 
cemetery, and bioeking up a stile, whicl at t^at time led from 
the right-hand wall, with a» old grave-stone, against which 
thev piled np a leap of earth. 

The vestry, in which the prisoners had been confined, after 
having been Brought from Mj. Broughton’s at too late an hour 
to convey them to gaol, w.as luckily protected by strong iron 
bars over the windows, and a heavy plated door between it 
aiuf the?church;* and the old tower of the building afforded a 
strong point in the position of {he villagers, which they flat¬ 
tered themselves could not easily be forced. 

“ llow many men do yon think they*can muster, Harding?” 
asked farmer Harris, when their first rude preparations were 
nearly completo. 

"I can but guess,”'answered the smuggler; “perhaps two 
hundred. They had more than that in the Marsh, oi whom 
I hear some fifty were taken or killed; but a good many were 
,not there, who may, and will be here to-day: old liamley for 
one, I should think.” 

“Then we had better get into the church when they come,” 
replied the farmer; “they cannot force us there till the sol¬ 
diers «ome.” 

“Did you send lor them?” asked Harding. 

“ Oh, ’yes!'’ answered the fanner, “ hall-an-honr ago. I 
sent the younjj; boy, who would be of no^ood heisi. on^ the 
pony; and I told him to let Sir Robert know, as he passed; 
for I thought the soldiers might not meddle if they had not a 
magistrate with them.” 

“ Very well,” replied Harding, and set himself to work 
aWay again. 

Six o'clock was now past; sgven approached and went by; 
the baud of the dial moved half-way On to eight, and yet 
inching in (licit ted the approach of the smugglers.. In a few 
minutes after,however, the sound of horses’ feet galloping was 
heard; and a young man who had ot*n placed in the belfry 
Ik look out, shouted flown to those below, “Only two!” and 
the next* moment , a horseman ij military half dress, with 
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a servant behind him, '•ode np at speed t^tthe principal, 
entrance of the churchyard. '• 

?‘i“am come to help yon, my mar.,” cried §>,r Edward 
Digby, springing to the ground, and giving his rein to his 
servant. “ Will yon let us in to your redijpbt? The dragoons 
_will soon be over^ I s<5at your messenger on,” 

“ Perhaps, sir, you may have your trouble for your pains, 
after all,” answered young Harris, opening the gate to let 
Digby and his horses in; “the fellows have not shown them¬ 
selves, and very likely won’t com^.” 

“Oh, yes! they will,” said the young baronet, advancing 
amongst them, and looking round on every side; “"I saw a 
long line of men on horseback moving over the hill as i came. 
Put the horses under cover of that shed, Somers. You should 
cut down those thick bushes near the wall. They will conceal 
their movements. Have you any axes?” 

“ Here is one,” cried a yonng man, and immediately he set 
to work, hewing down the shrubs and bushes to which Digby 
pointed. 

In tho mean time the young officer ran over the groups 
with his eye, calculating their numbers, and at length he said: 
“Yon had bettor confine yourselves to defending the church; 
you are not enough to meet them out here. I counted a 
hundred and fifty, and there may be more. Station your best 
marksmen at the windows and on the roof ot the tower, and 
pfil a few stout resolute fellows to guard the dcor in e^saAhese 
scoundrels get nearer than we wish them. As we ali act 
upon our own responsibility, however, we had bettef be cau¬ 
tious. and i abstain from offensive measures till {hey arc abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the defence of ourselves and the security 
of the prisoners. Besides, if they are kept at bay for some 
time, the dragoons will take them in flank, and a good number 
may be captured.” s, 

“ We can deal with them ourselves,” said the voice of 
Harding, in a stern tone. He ,had been standing by, listening 
in grave siler-ce, with' a gun in' his han(J, which he had bor¬ 
rowed at farmer Harris’s; and now, as soon as he h«d spokep, 
he turned away, walked into the church, and climbed to tho 
rof)f of the tower. eThtve, after examining the priming of the 
piece, he seated himself coolly upon the little parapet, amf 
locked out over the country The moment after his voice was. 
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beard, ca’ling|from above?: “ Tb# are coming .up, Harris I 
Tell the officer* 

Si* Edward Bigby had, in the meafl tinft, advanced tf the 
gates to infure that they were securely fastened; but he'heard 
what Harding said, and turning his head, exclaimed: “ Go 
into the church, and garnish the windows with marksmen, as 
1 shid. I will bo with you in a moment? Here, Somers, 
help me here for a moment. They will soon pull this down;” 
and he proceeded calmly to fasten the barricade more strongly. 
Before he had accomplished this to his satisfaction, men on 
horseback were seen gathering thick in the road, and on the 
little open space in iront; but he went on without pausing to 
look at,them, till a loud voice exclaimed: “What are you 
about there? Do you intend to give the men up or not?” 

• Sir Edward Digby then raised his head, and replied: “ Cer¬ 
tainly not I Oh! Mr. Richard Radford, you will have the 
goodness to remark that if you advance one step towards those 
gates, or attempt to pass that wall, you will be fired ou front 
the church.” 

While he was speaking, he took a step back, and then 
walked slowly towards the buildiug, making his servant go 
first; but half-way thither he paused, and turning towards the 
•ruffians congregated at a little distance from the wall, he 
added aloud, addressing Richard Radford: “You had better 
tell your gang what I say, my good friend, for they will find 
wo* will keep our, word.” 

As Tieftpoke, some one from the mass fired a pistol at; him; 
but the lull did not take effect, and Digby raised his hand, 
waving to those in the church not to tire, and at the Sjune time 
hurrying his p:S;e a little till he had passed* the door and*or¬ 
dered it to bo shut. 

“They have now fair warning,” 1ft said to one of the young 
Harrises, who was on guard at the door; “but I will go up 
alxp’o aid call to you when i think anything is necessary to 
bo done. * Reipember, my good fellows, that some order must 
ho kept; and as you cannot all»*be at the windows, let those 
"who must stand back lbad while the rest fire.” 

Thus sayings he mounted to the top of the' tower with a 
quick step, aud found Harding and fit? others ou the roof* 
l^ie horsemen in frontfof the church were all gathered toge¬ 
ther at a little distance, aud seemed iu eager consultation; and 
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amongst them the figures J young Radford an j the two Ram 
ley3, father and son, wjere ^conspicuous fron 1 the vehernen 
gestures that tbej* made, now pointing to the'top of the *ower 
now to the wail of the churchyard. 

“ I think we could bring a good many down as they stanc 
now,” said young William Harris, moving his gun towards his 
shoulder, as if th a .inclination to fire were a’most irresistible. 

“ Stay, stayl not yet,” replied Sir Edward Digby; “let it 
be clearly in our own defence. Resides, yon must remember 
these are but fowling-pieces. At that distapee, few shots 
■would tell.” . < , 

“ One shall tell at least, before this day is over,” said 
Hardiug, who .had remained seated, hardly, looking at„tbe 
party without. “ Something tells me I shall have vengeance 
this day.” 

“ Hallo 1 they are going to begin!” cried another man; and 
the same moment the gang of miscreants spread out, and while 
some advanced on horseback towards the wall, at least fifty, 
who were armed with guns, dismounted and aimed deliberately 
at the tower and windows. . 

“Down with your heads behind the parapet I” cried Digby, 
though he did not follow the caution himself; “no use of ex¬ 
posing your lives neeulessly. Dowd, down, Harding 1” 

Rut Harding sat where he was, saying, bitterij’, “They’ll 
not hit me; I know it; they’ve done worse,already.” As ho 
.- poke, a single gun was fired, and then a volley from the/wo 
sides of the churchyard wall. One of the balls whizzfcd close 
by Sir Edward Digby’s head, and another struck the parapet 
near Harding; but neither were touched, and the stout seaman 
did not move a rf.uscle. 

“Mow up, and give it them back!” exclaimed Digby; and, 
speaking down the trap' that led to the stairs, he called to 
those below, “Fire now, and pick them off! Steadily, 
steadily!” he continued, addressiug his companions-on, the 
roof, who were becoming somewhat too much excited. “Make 
every shot tell, if you can; t good sum; a good aim!” 

“Here goes for one!” cried William Harris, aiming at Jim 
Eamley, "and hitting him in the thigh; and instantly, fmnr the 
roof and the windowg of the church, blazed forth a sharp fire 
of musketry, which apparently was n«,t without severe effect; 
for the men who had dismounted were thrown into great con- 
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fusion, and thfe horsemen *who we#e advancing recoiled' with 
eeveral of theiwfaorses plunging^iol^ntly.” 

The only one^on’ the {pof who did nfet fill was. Hard in^j and 
he remain^ with his *gun resting on the parapet beside him, 
gazing, with a stern, dark brow, upon the scene. 

“There are three Sown,” cried one the men. “and a lot 
of Thorses 1” 

But RichardfcEadford was seen gesticulating vehemently; 
and at length taking off his hat he waved it in the air, shout¬ 
ing so loud that his words reached those above: “I will show 
yen the way, then; Jet ever}’ brave man follow me!” And as 
he spoke he stuck his spurs into his horse’s sides, galloped on, 
and pushed hisdieast at the low wafi of the churchyard. 

The animal, a powerful hunter, which had been sent to him 
‘by his father the day before, rose to the leap as if with pride. 
But just then Harding raised his gun, aimed steadily, and 
pulled the trigger. The smoke for a moment obscured Digby’s 
view; but the instant after he saw Bichard Radford falling 
headlong from the saddle; and his shoulder striking the wall 
as the horse cleared it. • Tift body then fell over, bent up, 
with the head leaning against a tombstone and the fogs upon 
an adjoining grave. 

“There 1 that’s done!” said Harding; and laying down 
the gun again, he betook himself quietly to his seat upon the 
parapet once mere. 

•“The dragoqns! the dragoons!” cried a young man fem 
the othtf- side of the tower. But ere he spoke, the gang of 
villains were already in retreat, several galloping away, anJ 
the rest wavering. , 

Loading as*fast as they could, the stofft yeomanry in the 
church continued firing.from the windows and from the roof, 
accelerating the movements of their assailants, who seemed 
only to pause for the purpose of carrying pff their wounded 
companions. Sir Edward Digby, however, ran round to the 
opposite side.of the tower, and, clearly seeing the advance of 
some cavalry from the side qlf Cranbrook, though the trees 
prevented .him from Ascertaining their numbers, l; bade the 
Wist fellow, a*d ran down into the body of the church. 

“Now out, and after thcml” he,ex<jjaimed; “we m»y 
fljake some prisoners!” But as soon as the large wooden 
doors wore thrown back and the peasantry wer^ seen pouring 
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forth, old Ramley, who whs amongst the laslj who lingered, 
turned his horse and galloped away, his comtlinions following 
a#ftyt as they cfmld.* Four men w^i-e fomra on the olitside 
of the churchyard wall, of whom two were living; but Sir 
Edward Digby advanced with several others to the spot where 
Richard Radford, was tying. He did not appear to have moved 
at all since he fell; and tm raising his head, which had fallen 
forward on his chest a3 he lay propped up by the gravestone, 
a dark red spot in the centre of the forehead, from which a 
small quantity of blood bad flowed down over* his eyes and 
cheeks, told how fatally true the'shot had gone to themarK. 

When he had gazed on him for a moment, Digby turned 
round again, to look for Sarding; but, the man who had Slain 
him, did not approach the Corpse of Richard Radford; and 
Digby perceived him standing near a low shed, which at tiTat 
time encumbered the *churchyard of Gondhnrst, and under 
which the young baronet’s horses had been placed. Thither 
the strong hunter, which Radford had been riding, had trotted 
as soon as his master fell; 'and Harding had caught it by the 
bridle, and was gazing at it with a*thoughtful look. 

The last time Sir Edward Digby had seen him, before that 
morning, he was in high happiness by the side of poor Kate 
Clare; and when the young officer looked at him, as he stood* 
■there, with a sort of dull despair in his whole aspect, he could 
not hut feel strong and painful sympathy •with him, in his 
dfcsp grief. 

“Mr. Harding,” he said, approaching him, “tnc'unhappy 
man is quite dead.” ' * 

“Gill,yes, sir,” answered Harding; “dead enough, I am 
sure. 1 hope lie {hew whose hand did it.” 

“ I am sorry to give yon any further pain or anxiety at this 
moment,” continued Digby, sinking his voice, “ but I have 
heard that you are supposed to have taken some part in land¬ 
ing the goods which were captured the other day. For aught 
we know, there may he information lodged against you, and 
probably thye will be some oV.icer of customs with the trtTop 
that is eoijiing up. Would it not be letter for y.ou to retire 
from this scene'for a little?” 

•'“Thank you. % : r; thank you I That is kind,” answered 
Harding. “Life’s a load to me; bffit a prison is another 
thing. I would have given.any of those clumsy*fellows a 
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hundred guineas to have shot me fft I sat there; 'but no.man 
shall ever take*|ie, and clap me up in|a cell. I could.not bear 
that, .and my poll- Kate lying dead thefe, t<Al I!lI*go, 
say.” 

But before he could execute his purpose, a small party of 
dragoons, commanded tiy a lieutenant, w^.h Bigehett, the riding- 
ofFuS-r, and two orthree of his companions, dime up at a trot, 
and poured through the gate of the churchyard, which was 
now open. 

Sir Edwartj Digby advanced at once towards them, if the 
trttfb must told^ to cover Harding’s retreat; but Birchett’s 
quick, shrewd eye had ran round the place in an instant, and, 
before tl|e, youug,baronet had taken Uwo steps along the path, 
he cried, “Why, there is Harding! Stop him 1 stop him! 
We have information against him! Don’t let him pass!” 

“1 will pass, though,” cried Harding, leaping at once upon 
the back of Richard Radford’s horse. “ Now, stop me, if you 
can 1” and striking it with his heel, he turned the animal across 
the, churchyard, taking an angle away from the dragoons. 
Birchett spurred after him in a moment, and tire other r>dicers 
followed, hut the soldiers did nof move. Passing close by the 
spot where young Radford lay, as the officers tried to cut him 
oil' from the gate, Harding cried, with a wild and bitter laugh, 
“ lie is a good leaper, I knovvl” and instantly pushed his horse 
at the wall. 

'Uie gallant beast took it at once, and dashed away with it® 
rider alflng the road. The officers of customs dared not trust 
their own cattle with the samo feat; but Birchett exclaimed, 
in a loud and imperative tone, turning to the lieutenant of 
dragoons, “ f reifuire your aid in capturing fliat man. He is 
one of the most caring smugglers on the whole coast. We 
can catch him easily, if we are quick.*’ 

“1 do not know that I am authorised,” ss»d,the lieutenant,' 
not welhpleased with the man’s manner^ “where no armed 
resistance is apprehended, 7 doubt if—” 

“But there may be resistaijbe, sir,”- replied, Birchett, 
Vehemently; “he is goSe to join his comrades. '.Veil, the 
responsibility *be ,ra your head! 1 claim your aid I Refuse it 
or not, as you shall think fit. I claim a’.K'weqqjre it instantly.” 

“ What do you think,«ir?” asked the young officer, turning 
to f)*aby. 
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“1%*, I*am not in conimand here,” answered the other,* 
“ yon knew yonr jjrders. 

h'^o giro all lawful aid and assistance,” said the lieutdhant. 
“ Well, take a serjeant’s guard, Mr. Birchett.” 

In haste, the men were drawn out, and followed; Birchett 
leading them furiously <jn the pursuit: but ere they had quitted 
the churchyard, Warding was half-a-mile upon the road, and 
that was all he desired 
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CHAPTER XXXyill. 

There ^as a large logger lying aE no great distance from 
t]ie beach, near Sandgate, and a small boat, ready for launch¬ 
ing, on the shore. At the distance of fwo or4hree miles oat, 
might be seen a vessel of considerable size, and of that peculiar 
rig and build which denoted, to nautical eves, that there lay a 
lung’s vessel. She was, indeed, j frigate of inferior class, 
which had been sent round to qp-operate with the customs, in 
the suppression of the daring system of smuggling, which, as 
we have shown, was carried on in Romney Marsh, and the 
neighbouring country. By the lesser boat, upon the shore, 
stood four stout fellows, apparently employed in making ready 
to put off; and upon the high ground above, was seen a single 
officer of customs, walking carelessly to and fro, and appa¬ 
rently tsjypg iittltf heed of the proceedings below. Some move¬ 
ments might be perceived on board the ship; the sails, which 
had been furled, now began to flutter in the wind, which was 
blowing strong ;»and it seemed evident that the littfe frigate 
was about to get u»der weigh. The lugger, however, remained 
stationary; and the men hear the boat continued their labours 
for nearly an hour after they seemed in reality to have Nothing 
more to/o. 

At length, howovcj', coming at a furious pace, down one of 
the narrow foof-paths from the bjgh ground above, which led 
■away towards Cheriton and Newington, was seen !T '-orsemanr,' 
waving jiis hhnd t to those below, and passing within fifty yards 
of the officer of customs. The sailors, yho were standing by 
the boat, instantjy pnsh»d her down to the v* ry verge of the 
wift?r; the > ofiicer hallooed after the bold rider, but without 
causing him to pause fqr an instailt 5*. bis course;*and down. 
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at tbutfJering speed, across the road, and over the sand and 
slii’igle, Harding, Che smuggler, dashed on, tty the horse, that 
bore him stood foaming and panting beSi ie the boat., Instantly 
springing out of the saddle, he cast the bridle oh the tired 
beast’s neck, and jumped into the skiff,, exclaiming, “ Shove 
*her offl”. 

“ Arn’t there some more, Jack?” asked one of the men. 

“ None but myself,” replied Harding, “ and' me they shan’t 
catch. Shove her off, I say; you’ll soon see who are coming 
after!”. < 

The men obeyed at once; the boat was launched into the 
water; and almost at thy same instant, the party of dragoons ’ 
who were in pursuit appeared upon the top of the rise, Allowed 
a moment after, by Birchett, and another officer of tho customs. 
The vehement aad angry gestures of the riding officer indicated 
plainly enough that lie saw the prey had escaped him; but 
while the dragoons and his fellow officer made their way slowly 
down the. bank, to the narrow road which at that time ran 
along the beach, he galloped off towards a signal-post, which 
then stood upon an elevated spot, not far from the place where 
the turnpike, on the road between Sandgato and Folkestone, 
now stands. In a few minutes various small flags were seen 
rapidly running up to the top of the staff; and, as speedily as 
possible afterwards, signals of the same kind were displayed on 
board the frigate. 

In the mean time, however, Harding and his pasty had 
■ rowed rapidly towards the lugger, the sails of which were 
already beginning to fill; and in less than two minutes she 
wac scudding through the water as fast as the wind would bear 
her. But the frigate was also under weigh; and, to both ex¬ 
perienced and inexperienced eyes, it seemed that the bold 
smuggler had hardly one chance of escape. Between Dunge- 
ness Point, and Ithe royal vessel, there appeared to be. no space 
for any of those daring manoeuvres by which the small vessels, 
engaged in the contraband trade, occasionally eluded the pur¬ 
suit of their larger and more formidable-opponents ; but Harding 
still pursued his course, striving to get into the open sea, before 
the frigate could cut him off. 

Bending unde', the press of sail, tlje boat rushed through 
the waves, with the uptide running strong against her, -and 
the spray dashing over >’or-from stem to Stern; 'nut still,.as 
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Blie took an angle, thougfl Sn acute'«ne, with the coarse bf me 
-frigate, the lattir gained np&n he;.,every moment, till at length 
a shot whistlingitcross her bows, gare her llie signal to feriig 
to. It is jobless to tell file reader, that that signal reaeiv'e*l no 
attention; but, still steered with a firm hand, and carrying 
tjvery'stitch of canvas? she could bear, the larger pursued her 
wap. A minute tad scarcely passed, ere *uash and report 
came again froag the frigate,* and once more a ball whistled 
by. Another and another followed; but, no longer directed 
across the lugger’s bows, they were evidently aimed directly 
at £er; and one of them passed through the foresail, though 
without doing qny farther damage. The case seemed so hope¬ 
less,,not^ only tej those who watcho^ the whole proceeding 
from tht shore, but to most of those who were in the lugger, 
that a murmured consultation took place among the men; and 
after two or three more shots had been fired, coming each 
time nearer and nearer to-their flying mark, one of the crew 
turned to Harding, who had scarcely uttered a word since he 
entered the boat, and said, “Come,.sir, I don’t think this will 
do. We shall only get ourselves sunk for no good. We had 
better douse.'’ 

Harding look^S sternly at him for a moment without reply, 
and a somewhat bitter answer rose to his lips. But he 
checked himself, and said, at length, “There’s no use sacrific¬ 
ing your lives, you’ve got wives and children, fathers and 
movers. I have no one ro care for me. Get into the boa* 
and be bit* Me they shall never catch, dead or alive; and if 
I go’to the bottom, it’s the best berth for me now. Here, 
just help *me reeve these tiller-ropes that I may take sheltei 
under the <;omp:«tion; and then be off as fas* as you can.”’ 

The men would fain have remonstrated, but Ilarding would 
hear nothing; and, covering himself as much as he chnld 
from the aim of small arms from the vessel, he insisted that 
the whoje of his crew should go and leave him. 

A short pause in t^e lugger’s flight was observable from the 
shorcj and everybody concluded»that she. had struck. The 
'Vow-boat, filled with me*, was seen to pull off frdlh !.er, anc 
the largj heavy p.ils to flap for an instant in tins wiitd. Bui 
then her course was altered in a moment^ the sails filled agaii 
with the full breeze; aigl going like a swallow*over the waves, 
ishfi ’dashed on Towards the frigate, and passing her withk 
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pibtd.-range immediately jCter, shot ’across upon her weather* 

bow. «■ . . 

V A cloud of smpke jak all along the side/of the frigate, as 
this? -bold and extraordinary mancethire was executed. The 
faint report of small arms was wafted by the wind to the 
shore, as well as the sound of several cannon; but still; 
whether. Hardiig wfs wounded or not wounded, living or 
dead, his gallant boat dashed sftcadily on, tj'id left the frigate 
far behind, apparently giving up the chase, as no longer pre¬ 
senting any chance of success. On, on, went the lugger, 
diminishing as it flew over th% waves, till at length, to, the 
eyes even of those who watched from‘the heights, its dark, 
tanned sails grouped phemselves into one .small sjoeck, anil 
were then lost to the sight., 

The after-fate of that adventurous man, who thus, single 
and unaided, trusted Jjimself to the wide waves, is wrapped in 
obscurity. The writer of these pages, indeed, did once see a 
stern-looking old man of the same name, who had returned some 
few years before from distant lands, no one well knew whence, 
to spend the last few years of,a life, which had been protracted 
considerably beyond *he ordinary term of human existence, in 
a seaport not vjj*y far from Folkestone. The conversation of 
the people <J*tbe place pointed him out as one who had done 
rxtraordinafy deeds, and seen sttjffigb sights; but whether he 
was, indeei, the Harding of tijp tale or. not, I cannot say. 
Pf one thmg, however, the ream be certain, that in all 
the statements regarding the snwggler’s biarvellou-s* escape, 
the most scrupulous accuracy has been / 'o;erved, and that 
every fact is as true as any part of history, ami a great deal 
nihrc so than moot. 

Having now disposed of one of our principal characters, let 
me take the reader gently by the hand, and lead him back to 
IJarboiirne Ilojjse. The way is somewhat long, but still, not 
more than a stout ipan can walk without fatigue upsji a plea¬ 
sant morning; and it lies, too, among sweet and 'interesting 
scenes, which, to yon and np are, I trust, embellished by, some 
of the chaMns of association." «■ • > 

It was about six days after the attack upon’the church r f . 
Gondliurst, when a .great number of those personages with 
whom it has been necessary to make the reader acquainted,, 
were assembled in the drawing-room of Sir Ito.ber/, CroylandV 
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mansion. One or two,' indeed, "Were wanting, 'even r <Jf the 
party which ftdght have'been xpjcted there, bat tleir. ab¬ 
sent shall be tweountejj for hereafreft r Ae baronfet hingYclf 
waa se: in the. ^m-chair, which he generally occupied 

more as a mark of Ixis state and dignity, than for oomfort and 
convenience. la the present instancy howgvcr, ne seemed to 
need support, foAie leaned Jteavily npon tlfe arm of the chai£ 
appeared languid and feeble. His face was very pale, his 
lips somewhat livid; and yet, though suffering evidently under 
considerable* corporeal debility, there was a look of mental 
relief in his eyes, aiyJ a swifct placidity about his smile, that no 
one liaa seen*on his countenance for many years. 

Mm Barbaqpwas, as usual, seat\l at her everlasting em¬ 
broidery; and here we may ast well mention a faet which we 
omitted to mention before, but which some persons may lock 
upon as indicative of her mental character; namely, that the 
embroidery, though it had gone on all her life, by*no means 
proceeded in an even course of progression. On the contrary, 
to inexperienced eyes, it seemed*as if no sooner was a stitcli-- 
put in than it tvas drawn out. again; the point of the needle 
being gently ■dirust under the loop of the thread, amf then the 
arm extended \ith an even sweep, so as to withdraw the silk 
from its hole in'the canvass. Penelope’s wetfVas nothing to 
Mrs. Barbara Oroyland’s.embroideryt^for the queen of Ithaca 
only undid what she had previously done, every night; and 
A*uiit, Bab undijj it tilery minute. On the present occasion, 
sbe*was*Tmore busy in the retroactive process than ever, not 
only putting out the silk she had just put iu, but a great deal 
more; so that the work of the last three days, was iu immi¬ 
nent danger of total destruction. 

Mr. Zachary Oroylaud never sat down when be could stand'; 
for there was about him, a sort *of mobility and activity of 
spirits, which always inclined him to keep his body ready for 
notion. He so well knew that, when* seated, he was inces¬ 
santly ihclinqfi to Start up again, that probably he thought it 
of-’Kitie use to sit down at all/ and consequently he was txyi 
now upon his feet, mitt way. between his brother ai.i his sitter, 
robbifg his hatkls, and giving a gay, but cyulqpl glance from 
one to the other. 

> .In a chair*near ttfe window, with his wild, but fjno eye 
gazing over the pleasant project w hich the .terrace com- 
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manueq. and apparently altogether'absent in mind fiom the 
scene in the drawing-room, -»®s seated Mr. Osborn; and not 
fanfWm Mr. CroyKnd Ito’od Sir Henry Laytoi?, in an ordinary 
riding-dress, with his left hand resting o‘i the hilt oh - ' : s sword, 
speaking in any easy, qniet tone to Sir Robert Croyland; afid 
nearly opposite to him jvas Edith, with Ker arm resting on the 
table, and' her cli&k supported on her batik Her face was 
still pale, though the colour had somewhat returned; and the 
expression was grave, though calm. Indeed, she never re¬ 
covered the gay and sparkling look which had ■ characterised 
her countenance in early youth; bat the expression had gained 
in depth and intensity more than it had lost in brightness; 
and then, when she did /itile, it was with ineffable sweetness: 
a gleam of sunshine upon the'deep sea. Her eves were fixed 
upon her lover; and those who knew her well could read id 
them satisfaction, love,* hope, nav, ‘more than hope, a pride, 
the only pride that she conld know, that he whom she had 
chosen in her girlhood, to whom she had remained true and 
faithful through years of Sorrow and unexampled trial, had 
proved himself in every way wfiVtby of her first affection and 
her long constancy. v , 

But where was Zara? where. Sir EdwSvd Digby? for 
neither of them were present at the time. S’rom the laws of 
attraction between different terrestrial bodies, we have eveiy 
reason to infer that Digby and Zara were not very far apart. 
llffWever, they had been somewhat eccentric in their orbits; 
for Zara had gone out about a couple of hours before, Lfigby 
being then absent, no one knew where, upon a charitable 
errand, to carp- consolation and sympathy to the cottage of 
poor Mrs. Clare, Whose daughter had been cofnmitted to the 
earth the day before. How it happened, heaven only knows, 
but certain it is, that at tile moment 1 now speak of, she and 
Digby were waking home together, towards HarbouAo 
House, while the servant led his horse at some distance 
behind. 

Before thgy reached the hotfre, however, a long conversation 
hid taken place between the personage^ in the drawing-room, 
of which I shaH'tmly give the last few sentences. 

• “It is true, ll^ny, it is true,” said Sir Robert Croyland, in 
reply to something just spoken by L#yt»n; fcand wo hqvg 
things to forgive; but yon far more than I have; and as 
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you havo set me au example ot cKHBg good tor evil, an« aton¬ 
ing. by every means, for a slight >r:ror, I will not be backward 
to do t he same,%nd to acknowledge Dliat k have acled^W»>st 
wrongly Awards you,»for which may heaven forgive me, as 
yWfra'^; done! 1 have small means of atoning for much that 
Is past; ffut to do so| as far as possible, frgely and with my ' 
fair consent, take .he most valuable thing yiiave to'give, nljt, 
dear chijd’s hati0: nay, hear me yet a moment. I wish your 
marriage to take place as soon as possible. I have learned to 
doubt of tiling and never to trust the future. Say a week,5ii 
fortnight, Edith; bn^ let it»be speedily. It is my wish; let 
me say, fpr the last time, it is my command.” 

“.lint, brother Robert,” exelaimo^ Mrs. Barbara, ruining 
her embroidery irretrievably in the agitation of the moment, 

** yfju know it can’t be so very soon; for there are all the 
dresses to get ready, and the settlements to be drawn np, and 
a thousand things to buy; and our consius in Yorkshire must 
be informed’, and— 

“ D—n our cousins .in Yorkshire!” exclaimed Mi. Zachary 
Groyhmd. “ Now, my dear JSab, tell me candidly, .whether 
you have or have not any nice -nttle pla„ ready for spoiling tiie 
whole, and tbroWng us all into confusion again. Don’t jmu 
think yon- could j\st send Edith to visit somebody in the small¬ 
pox? or get Harry Layton run through in a duel? or sonu* 
other little comfortable consummation, which may make us all 
as ’•chappy as possible?” 

“ Ileully, brother Zachary, I don’t know whaGyou mean I” 
said Mrs. .Barbara, looking the picture of injured innocence. 

“ I dare say not, Bab,” answered Mr. Groylami;. “ but I 
understand whaf you mean; and I tell yofl it shall not be. 
Edith shall fix the day; ^nd as a good child, she will obey 
her father, and fix it as early as possible. When onge fixed, 
it shall not be changed or put off, on any account or con* 
sidej-atio.i whatever, if my name’s Cr*>yland. As for the 
dresses, don’t you tnouble your head about that; 1’ii uuder- 
take-Ahe dresses, and have them 5,11 down from London by the 
ieoach. Give me the si%e of your waist, Edith, nj >n a piece 
j?t' string, anil yi"r length from shoulder to ho^l.'.jud leave all 
the rest to me. If I don’t dress her l ; ke,a M|bommedan prim 1 
■cess, may I nev«- he^r fiismilllh again,” 

’ ‘Edith smiled, but'answered, “ I don’t think it tgill be at all 
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nectary, my dear uncle, <ib put y'ott to the trouble: and I do 
not think it would answer ite purpose if you tank it.” 

f‘*J3ut I will hAse own way,” said Mr/Croylaml; «“yoa' 
are my pet; and all the matrimonial^ arrangement^ shall be 
mine. If yon don’t mind, and say another word, j,’ 1 ! ■ liiist 
upon being’bridpsmauj. too; for I can encroach in w,y demand^ 
jSl can tell you, afr-Uvell us a lady r or a prime* minister.” 

As he spoke, the farther progress of the issan.ss'nm was in- 
tcrrnpted by the entrance of Zara, followed by Sir Edward 
4X ( shy. Hev colour was a little heightened, arjd lier manner 
somewhat agitated; bist she shsok liaryls with her uncle and 
Layton, neither of whom she had seen before dpring that 
morning; and then parting by her father, in, her way,towards 
Edith, she whispered a word* to him as she went. 

“What, what 1” exclaimed Sir Robert Ooyhtnd, taming 
suddenly round towards Digby, with a look of alarm, and 
pressineglus left hand upon his side, “ she says yon have some¬ 
thing important to tell me. Sir Edward. PraV speak! I 
have no Jjgerets from those who arc around me.” 

“I pm sure, what I have tt> say will shock all present!” 
replied Sir Edward Bigby, gravely; “ hut thy fact-is. I heard 
a report this morning, from my servant, that^Mr. Radford had 
destroyed himself Just night in.prison; amltf rode ever as fast 
-as I could, to ascertain if the rumour was correct. I found 
that it was but too saturate, and that the, unhappy inrm ter* 
iffiiiiited a career of crime by the greatest that he *t>ukl 
commit.” 

“ Well, there’s one rascal less in the world; that’s some 
comfort,;” said Mr. Zachary Croyland; “i would rather, in¬ 
deed, ho had let "some one else hang him, instead of doing it 
himself; for I don’t approve of suicide at all; it's foolish, and 
wicked, and cowardly. Still, nothing else could he expected 
Worn such a m»*i; hut what’s the matter with you, Robert? 
yon seem ill; surely* yon can’t take this man’s death much to 
heart?” 

Sir Robgrt Cropland did pot reply, but made a faint sign to 
open .lb" window, which was immediately done; and he re-1 
vived uiulert^ A^Jifluence of the air. 

'* I will go ent fer a few minutes;?’ he said, rising; and 
Edith instantly starting up, approached <Jo g#‘ with him. II*. 
would liotf sufier her, hqwyver. “ Eo, toy child?” he replied* 
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to her offer, ,r no: youeafi nmterfSknd what I feel; bul shall, 
bo better presently.’ Stay hero* and let all this be settled; 
and»remember,|jEdith, name the oaftifst ray possible; grange, 
with and Digtjy. Theirs cair. take place at the same 

Thai Aiying, he went out, and seen, walking slowly to' 
slid fro upon tHk terrace for some minxes after. In i'"«„ 
meanwhile Miofwar had commenced between Mr. Zachary 
Croyland and his younger niece. “Ah! Mrs. Madcap!’’ he 
exclaimed, “so I hear tales of yon. The coqtfftte u,,, Leu 
C’ught at iFngthI JiTou ar» going to«coiJimit matrimony ; and 
as birds,of a feather flock together, the wild girl and the wild 
boy mvst pair.’* ^ 

With her nsnal light, graceful step, and with her nsnai gay 
•anil brilliant smile, Zara left Sir Edward t Digby’s side, and 
crossing over to her uncle, rested bcftli her hands upon hj& 
arm, while he stood as erect and stiff as a finger pd’st, gazing 
down upoii her with a look of sour fan. lint in Zara’s eyes, 
beautiful and beaming, as they were, therewas a L- uf deeper 
feeling than they usually .displayed when jesting, £-• was her 
wont, with M 1 * Croyland. 

“Well, chit, he said, “well, what do you want? A new 
gown, or a smai hat, or a riding-whip, with a tiger’s head 
in gold at the top?” 

“No, my dear .uncle,” she answere' 1 ; , ‘“bnt I want yon not 
to ‘■'■ase me, nor to laugh at me, nor to abuse me just. iftw. 
For -jncciu my life, I feel that i must be serious; and i think 
even less teasing than ordinary migiit he too much for me. 
Perhaps, one time, or another, you may find out that ;i«>or Zara’s 
coquetry was more apparent than real, atTd that though she 
had an object, : t was a better one than you, in your benevti- 
louce, were disposed to think.” 

An unwonted drop swam in her eyes a» she spoke; aftd 
Mr, Oroyluml gazed down upon her tenderly fin' a moment. 
Then thrtwing his arms round her, he kissed her cheek. “I 
kiio»it, my dear,” he said; “Tknow it.: Edith,has told me 
■all; and she, who has b?en a Und, good sister, will, ] am sure, 
be. a kind, go>xl f f % Here, take her away, ;y. A better 
girl doesn’t live, wha/ever I may haveaaid., Ttic worst of it 
is. pl.c is a greet d»ar too glod for you, or any othes wild, 
harem-scarem fellow. /But stuj' stay,” he continued, as 
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Digb^abe'forward laughing, and .tot>k Zara’s hand: “here’s 
something with her; for, as 4 am sure yon will *be a couple of 
spe'idjhrifts, it is bwt fitfiytm should h%ve something to set out 
upon.” 

Mr. Q\oyiand, as he spoke, put his JiJOnd into the spc Mwliat 
' wide'islid ystwninc pocket of his broad-tailed co2t,‘and pro¬ 
duced his pocket-Wok, from whicji he dretf forth a small slip 
of paper. 

Pigby took it, and (looked at it, but instantly held it out 
agshrao Mr.‘*Croyland, saying, “My dear sir, ib is quite un¬ 
necessary. I claim nothing hut *ficr hatfd; and “that is mine 
by promises which I hope will not be very long ere«-they are 
fulfilled.” 


“Nonsense, nonsense!” erred Mr. Croyland, putting away 
the paper with tlje back of his hand; “did ever any one’seft 
.such a fool? I tell y<5n, Sir Edward Pigby, I’m as proud a 
man as Jim are; and yon shall not marry my niece without 
receiving the same portion as. her sister possesses. *" I hate all 
’eldestas you well know; and I don’t see why eldest 
daughter should exist cither. ‘I’ll, have them all equal. No 
differences here. F.A-'made op to Zara the/disparity which 
one fool of an uncle thought fit to put Letwet/i her ami Edith. 
Such was always my inteution; and moreov#, let it be dearly 
understood, that when you have put this old carrion under 
ground, what I leaog.is to be divided between them; all 
eqltal, all equal; co-heiresses of Zachary Croyland, Iisq.«uu 
.named the N\:bob, alias the Misanthorpe; and then, if yon 
like it, you may each bear in your arms a crow rampant, on 
an escutcheon of pretence.” 

“ Thank you, fnank you, my dear uncle,’*'answered Edith 
Croyland, while Zara’s gay heart was, too full to let her speak; 
“thank.vou for such thou'ght of my sweet sister; for, indeed, 
to me, during lajig years of sorrow and trouble, she has beta 
the spirit, o {(Consolation, comfort, strength, even hope.” , 


Poor Zafa was overpowered, and she -burst into tears, 
seeme.d as ^f all the; feelings, ,which lor the sake of othess she 
had so long suppressed: all ti e emotions, anxieties, and cares 
which she l^j^jpnqucml or u.-eated lig|it.b*yin orden to give 
‘aid and support ,fb Edith, rush.d upon'jher at once in the mo¬ 
ment, of joy, and eve;wheimed' her. 

“ Why, jyhat’s tlie foqlish girl c^yin^ about?” exclaimed 
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Mr.' Croyland; but thijn, drawing h?r kindly to hiflj, hef 


1 Come, my de&r, we will make S’ truce u'juu wju lununuig, 
Mudifions: IavoVt tftuse you any mlre;«inid y6a shall do 
3vervthii?;,;-'I tell you. 1 In the first place, thy ( m Vour 
your^ears; for if Digby sees ho^wed vonr 
iheeks can’iboK when you’ve been crying, mny»J;itmw«ii 
that arcmoUtfidte such s. Venus as hsttancies just/now. 
l'heiy; go^yoffa f” and he pushed her gently away from him. 

■’Vhilc this gayer conversation had j)Sen going .on jjy.ithiw, 
Mr. OsboriyJjad passed through the glass doors, and was wait 
nglplcnvly up and ctawn wfth Sir iftbent Croyland. The 
subject tiny spoke upon must have becn’grave, for there was 
'loom upon both their faces when.the^aeturned. 

“ I know it,.’’-.said Sir Robert Croyland to his companion, 
lf> they entered the room; “ 1 am quity well aware of it; it is 
that which makes me ttrgc speed.” 

“ If such be yoiir view,” replied Mr. Osborn, “^ou are 
•ighi;. Sir IhfStert; and heaven Will* bless those acts t£hi%h are 
lorn- uiuVr ouoi. impressions.” 

The party in the drawing room heard no more; jJftg, not- 
vlthstmnling the kindly effortsd&f Mrs.*ttS*l»jra, and a thon- 
and little impedift^ents, which, “ with the veryuSs^anatiK'-jk 
n the world,” she treated or discovered, all the arrangements 
or the double marriage were made with gre#t promptitude aud 
access. At the end of somewhat less j^ .n’a fortnight, v-y^. 
c't ;«.£ noise or parade,.the two sisters stood together at tho 
liter, vdd pledged their troth to those they truly^loved. Sir 
!ohert Crpylauil seemed well and happy; for during the 
ast few days previous to the wedding, both his health and 
‘lints had apparently improved. But ere a month was over, 
oth his daughter, received a summons to return, as speedily ‘ 
.s possible, to IJarboume House. 'They found him *u *iie 
imi of death, with fits brother and Mr. Osborn“'sitting"beskie 


the following. 


?m. . But their father greeted them with a weli^otitented 
mile, and fop toyed their tears iij, a very different tone from 
hat which Jae had been generally spcustoiuetf to use*' 

“ My t^sar children,” he said Jin a feeble vojae, T have 
ftcn.longed for Jgjttr; aud chough life hy fymu nm bap* 
yr now, I have for ma^wcekaseeu death a^plSSehing, and* 
seen it without 'pfcreL 1 ™d not thhifc it would have 
*en so slow,«and that was tho cause of my hurrying*youj, 







